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TO 


Sir SAMUEL STANIER. 


SIR, 


™§ HE more than equal Share I have bad 

ë in rendering into Englifh this Work 

of the celebrated M.'Tournefort, giv- 

ing me a fort of Right to make a particular De- 

dication ; I take this publick Opportunity, in- 

fread of begging your Patronage, to return You 

the Tribute of my Thanks for Dating early and 

conftantly honoured me with it. Sire Lo - 

ledzments were ingeea the Original of Addreffes 
of this kind. 


A Voyage throughout the Levant cannot 
fail of Acceptance with a Gentleman, who 
has himfelf not only travel d great part of it, 
but bears as great a Sway, and bas extended an 
Intereft in the Commerce of the whole, as any 
other Member whatever, of the ancient and opu- 
lent Company trading thither. A Circumftance 
hereditary to the STANIERS, one of whom I 
find, in a Dedication of a certain Italian Book, 
highly praifed for doing good Offices to fuch as 
trafick'd into the Levant, refided, or bad any 
Correfpondence there. This was Mr, JAMES 
A» 2 STANIER : 


iv Lhe DEDICATION. 


SranreR: and that the fame good Offices are 
continued abroad by Sir SAMUEL STANIER, 
his Beneficence at home leaves no room to doubt. 


SIR, 

Your known Skill in Languages, together 
with your Love and Tafte of Polite Literature, 
may have already engaged you to read this Piece 
in the Original : if fo, without foreftalling your 
Tudgment, I cannot but believe You found this 
Relation of M. Tournefort’s Voyage into the 
Levant to be equally entertaining and improving, 
and, as tt were, an Encyclopedia, @ Circle or 
Courfe of all the Arts and Sciences. ’Tis cer- 
tain, be bimfelf look’d upon it as his Mafterpiece, 
and was much fonder of this than of any other 
of bis Performances. It may, however, be jufily 
faid to be fo full of unufual Terms and peculiar 
Modes of Expreffion, that it required fome Study 
and Pains to unfold the Myfteries of this Oracle 

of an Author. 


The Verfion, fuch as it is, I Je: to your 


Candor ; and am, 
NET AS ot 


Your moft Obedient Humble Servant, 


John Ozell. 
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M TOURNEFORT: 
IN 


ALETTER to M. Begon, Intendant of the 
Marine at Rochefort, &c. 


SIR, 


HE Letter you was pleafed to wiite to 
i my Father, fufficiently fhews your Con- 
cern for the Death of M. Tournefort. You . 
at the fame time intimate how glad you fhould be, 
to know the various Circumftances of his Life. I 
therefore do my felf the honour to communicate to 
you all the Particulars I am acquainted with relating 
to that Subject, and which I learnt from the De- — 
ceas’d himfelf. hie 
Vouchfafé me, Sir, fome little Thanks for the 
Agonies I fuffer, to obey you; fince I am forced 
to a frefh Remembrance of thofe happy Hours 
fpent on me by M. Zournefort, to inform me of his 
Travels, and inftruét me in his Syftems and Difco- 
veries: Things which I cannot depofite in better 
hands than yours. No body is ignorant of the 
Efteem you had for him ; nor indeed could he mifs 
it, deferving as he was from all Perfons of Merit. 
Your Efteem is a fort of Tribute you think owing 
A 3 to 
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to the Reputation and Memory of Great Men: 
witnefs their Portraits, with which you adorn your 
rare well-chofen Library ; witnefs too that noble 
Hiftory of the Great Men of the laft Age, for which 
the World is indebted purely to your Love of them. 

No doubt there will be found excèllent Pens, 
that fhall make Elogiums truly worthy of MI. 
Tournefort : But, Sir, in‘executing this melancholy 
Duty which you have engaged me to perform to 
him, well fatisfied that only fpeak the Language 
of the Heart, I fhall be far from envying Them, on 
this occafion, their Productions of the Head. As I 
cannot vie with them in Sublimity of Thought, nor 
Politenefs of Expreffion, my Endeavours fhall only 
be to reprefent with exactnefs fuch Facts as I can 
call to mind. A UE 

Fofeph Pitton de Tournefort was born at Aix in 
Provence. He had not only the Birth, but Senti- 
ments and Virtues of a Gentleman: Advantages : 
which he was-contented to poffefs, without being 
oftentatious of them. # 

From his earlieft Infancy, he felt that Paffion for 
Plants, which afterwards caus’d him to carry the. 
Knowledge of them to fo high a pitch. His innate 
Genius was his firft Mafter; impatient to break out, 
it foon knew how to difcover it felf. He was.con- 
fefs’d a Botanift, even before he himfelf .could 
know what the Word meant. | RATE 

Oftentimes would he fteal away from his Play- 
fellows, to purfue his Inquiries after Vegetables. 
Fis frequent Sallies from his Father’s Houfe were 
only to go a fimpling ; for which he was fometimes 
a little too feverely punifhed, through their Igno- 
rance who knew no better: fuch however was the 
Prelude of his Botanick Excurfions. He was not 
near fo much concerned at. thefe Chaftifements, as 
he was pleafed when he met with a Vegetable that 
was new. to him, From hence ’tis plain, the E- 
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ducation that was given him contributed nothing to- 
wards his Knowledge in Botany. The Lights he 
acquir’d therein, were folely owing to his happ 
Difpofition or rather to a fort of Scientifical In- 
ftinct. | 

This however may be faid, that Art envying 
Nature the Glory of forming, alone, this growing 
Botanift, threw m his way the Works of Djofcori- 
des and Maitthiolus, Thefe he faw, and perus’d a+ 
gain, and again; with Tranfports of Joy, that 
foretoken’d how great a Figure he would one day 
make intheir Art. But, not content with feeing the 
bare Reprefentation of Plants, becaufe he was not 
as yet of an Age ripe enough to underftand with- 
out help the Explications thofe Mafters have given 
of them; he was refolved to learn their Names, 
and even their Properties: and accordingly, by one 
means or other, attain’d his Defires. | 

What did he do, or rather what did he not do, 

to improve himfelf in this Science? No place was 
inacceffible to him, where he had any fufpicion of 
Plants.. Once, in a more thanordinary Botanical Fit, 
having fcaled a high Wall in queft of fomething in 
that way, he had like to have paid for his Curiofity 
with the lofs of his Reputation, and almoft that of 
his Life too; being taken for a Thief by the Own- 
ers of the Ground, and warmly purfu’d with Vol- 
lies of Stones and Brickbats. ‘This Accident made 
him indeed more wary, but not lefs ardent in his 
Refearches. ‘hl: 

Botany however was not the only Object of his 
Inveftigations: he had the fame Fondnefs for Chy- 
miftry and Anatomy. They ftrove which fhould 
have the preference in his Breaft, or rather it was 
a Contention among thefe Sciences, which of them 
fhould engrofs him to it felf, ‘He reconciled their, 
emulous Claims, and had the Art to fhare him(elf 
among them; a fecret Pre-dileéton made him, 
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however, lean to Botany, which was always his fa- 
vourite Study. 

With fuch Difpofitions, it was impoflible but he 
fhould make great advances. Being a younger 
Brother, he was defigned for the Church, and ac- 
cordingly had begun his Theological Courfes. But 
Heaven having beftowed on him an elder Brother’s 
Portion in Gifts of the Mind, and being as it were 
pre-ordain’d to ftudy the Author of Nature, in her 
refpective Operations, rather than in fcholaftick 
Books, he fhewed no great liking to the Ecclefiafti- 
cal State. He could not take up with Sciences that 
were indolent and purely fpeculative ; the active 
and practical fort were thofe which alone engaged. . 
his Attention. His Parents could not in confcience 
withftand fuch laudable Inclinations, and thought 
themfelves obliged to let him improve his Talent 
his own way. Then it was he undertook his firft. 
Travels: The moft unknown Plants of Provence, 
Savoy, and Dauphiny, he foon became thoroughly 
acquainted with. For fome time he ftroll’d from. 
one Country to another, indifferent which way he 
directed his Steps. He was for examining all things, 
and knowing every thing at once. Yet being 
guided by a Difcretion that outftript his Years, he 
well faw that his Body could not keep pace with his 
Mind, and therefore was of opinion it would be bet- 
ter to conduct himfelf as it were by Rule. 

. He prefently went to Montpellier, where he bent 
himfelf to the Study of Medicine, and by the Prin- 
ciples of Art rivetted and inlarged thofe Endow- 
ments Nature had already beftow’d on him. His 
Tafte -foon declared it felf: he contracted a fatt 
Friendfhip with M. Maguol, a famous Botanift, 
who would have been the firft of the Age, had he 
not had M. Tournefort for his Contemporary. This 
Gentleman accompany’d him in his Bea ESS 
Such a Difciple, you may be fure, foon equal’d his 
Maffer, nay, he in a manner became his Collegue, 
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and difcovered divers Plants that till then were un- 
known. 

Here he formed the defign of travelling into 
Spain. He fet forwards for Barcelona, furnifh’d 
with not a few Recommendations, particularly to 
M. Salvador, no lefs fkilful in Pharmacy, than 
famed for Botany: and care was had to let him 
know M. de Tournefori’s Relifh for that Science, as 
well as the Progrefs he had already made therein. 

_ Longing to acquire farther Knowledge, our young 
Traveller began his Journey by himfelf about the 
Clofe of Winter, undaunted at the Severity of the 
Seafon, or the Dangers he expos’d himfelf to, and 
which were foretold him by fome of his Friends. 
Which Prediction was, to his forrow, fulfill’d in 
the Pyrenean Mountains, where the Miquelets ftript 
him to his Skin. This Misfortune mov’d him: 
being young, and more a Botanift than a Philofo- 
pher, he could not refrain from weeping. The Cold 
being likewife very violent, he conjur’d the Rob- 
bers to return him at leaft hisClothes. May there 
not be fome particular Efficacy in the Tears of 2. 
Youth born to Great Things? His, ’tis certain, 
were fo perfuafive, that one of the Rogues threw 
him his upper Coat sa in which, by an un- 
expected Good-fortune, he recovered fome Money 
he had ty’d up in his Handkerchief, which flipping 
down into the Lining, had efcaped the Search of 
thefe Thieves. . 

This Refource, tho’ no extraordinary one, help’d 
to reftore his Spirits. Philofophy, which began 
to dawn in his Soul, was his Support, and ftrength- 
ened him againft the Inclemency of the Weather, 
as well as againft the Badnefs of his Fortune. Yet, 
as Philofophers have a Body as well as a Soul, fo 
M. Tournefort being bare-legg’d, had much ado to 
reach the next Town, tho’ not far off the place 
where he was robb’d. Here he put himfelf into an 

Equipage 
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Equipage fuitable indeed to the Lownefs of his Cir- 


cumftances, but far inferior to his real Merit. In 
a word, Sir, I have heard him more than once re- 
late with pleafure this Circumftance of his Life, 
wherein all he could afford himfelf was a Thrum- 
Cap, Linnen Trouzers, and a pair of Wooden 
Shoes. And yet as melancholy as his Cafe was, 
the Lofs that moft affected him was that of the Re- 
commendatory Letters he was carrying with him to 
Barcelona. One thing did indeed comfort him, 
and that was the Fertility of the Plains, where he 
breathed a fweeter Air than in the Mountains he was 
newly got out of: to charm away his Sorrow, he 
gathered Phyfical Herbs all the way he went. Di- 
vers ftrange Plants, which ceas’d to be ftrange to 
him, made him amends for his late Sufferings. He 
flattered himfelf that thefe would be his beft Cre- 
dentials with the Perfon he was: direéted to: He 
was not difappointed of his Expeétation; for no 
fooner had he made himfelf known, but he was re- 
ceived with all the Civility he deferved. ‘The Con- 
dition he appeared in, wrought as much Compaffion 
as his Prefence created Pleafure. . M. Salvador left 
nothing undone, to make him forget his Difafter ; 
nor was it long before his Endeavours had the fuc- 
cefs he defired. | | 

During the time that M. Tournefort tarry’d in Ca- 
talonia, he traverfed the whole Country accompa- 
ny’d by feveral Perfons who were Lovers of Botany s 
and his coming into that Country feem’d to be on 
purpofe to difcover to them Variety of rare Plants, 
which they were in pofleflion of, without know- 
ing it. 

Yet did he not in this firft Journey meet with 
every thing that he had promis’d to himfelf. His 
Return into France had like to have been more fa- 
tal to him, than his Departure out of it, | 

| th 
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“In a certain Village hard by Perpignan, the 
Houfe where he took up his Quarters fell down in 
the night-time; he continu’d a good while bury’d 
under its Ruins, and ’twas almoft miraculous he was 
not fmother’d or crufh’d to death. 

He return’d to Montpellier, to continue his 
Courfe in Medicine, as alfo his Operations in Chy- 
miftry and Anatomy : in faying this, I fay enough 
to perfuade that he perfected himfelf in every one 
of thofe Sciences. He afterwards went to Orange, 
where he was admitted Doctor of Phyfick. © 

From thence he repair’d to 4”. But his Paffion 
for whatever had the appearance of Natural Philo- 
fophy, not permitting him to make any long ftay 
here, he refolved to try whether the A/ps would 
not be more propitious to him than the Pyrenees. 
While he travell’d the Countries that parted them, 
his Thoughts were perpetually employ’d in the 
Study of Vegetablesand Nature. High Mountains 
and fteep Precipices were to him the moft inftruc- 
tive Books in the World, tho’ no lefs difficult than 
dangerous to run over. Many a time, when he 
had clamber’d to the top of a mountainous rugged 
Rock, it was as much as he could do to get down 
again. ( 

Maugre fo many Fatigues and Dangers, he 
thought he could never purchafe too dear the Plea-' 
fure of improving himfelf; he knew of no greater. 

+ Neither Plants nor Stones, in fhort, nothing that 
relates to Natural Hiftory efcaped his Attention 
wherever he went: he examined every thing with 
an Eagernefs that never flagg'd. 
_ .. The Lights he acquir’d were too great to be any 

longer conceal’d or früitlefs. Altho’ Merit be proper 
and perfonal to a Man} yet the Effects it produces _ 
feem to be in a manner foreign to him. This kind 
of Paradox was verify’d in M. Tournefort. Whilft — 
he was at ix (whither he would now and oa 

take 
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take a Turn, as he thought fit) intirely bufied with 
his Phyfical Obfervations, his Merit was operating 
(without his privity) at Paris. » Not even his Pre- 
fence (when he came thither himfelf ) contributed 
any Thing to the Reputation he there acquired ; for 
his Fame had got thither before him. 
_. Among Numbers that fpoke in Praife of M. Tour- 
nefort, none did it fo efficacioufly as Madam de Ve: 
nelle, Sub-Governefs of the Children of France. 
Having always been in ftrié&t Friendfhip with M. 
Tourneforfs Family, fhe was minded to give him 
more fubftantial Proofs of it than mere Commenda- 
tions. She engaged him to come to Paris, and pre- 
fented him to M. Fagon, who at that Time was chief 
Phyfician to the Queen. 

M. Fagon’s Depth of Knowledge foon made him 
fenfible of that of M. Tournefort, who in his firft Con- 
verfation juftified all the advantageous Things that 
had been fpoken of him. Overjoyed with having 
lit on fo rare a Man, he bent all his Thoughts how 
to procure him every Thing his marvellous Talents 
dread: He made it his Duty to the Publick, and 
a particular Pleafure to himfelf, to be his Protector ; 
and accordingly he got him nominated Profeflor of 
Botany in the Royal Garden. | 

M. Tournefori’s Abilities foon drew to him a nu- 
merous Affluence of Men of Learning, or of fuch as 
endeavoured to be fo.. His Renown was not con-- 
- fined to France; foreign Countries furnifhed him a 
World of Admirers, who turned their Admiration: 
into Friendfhip, the Moment they became acquainted 
with him, aid ever after counted it a Glory to carry: 
on with him a Correfpondence of Love and Lite- 
rature. | 

In his Botanick Leétures he joined a ufeful Practick 
toa learned Theory ; and in his divers Herboriza= 
tions (Simplings) about Paris, he taught to know on 
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the Spot the feveral Plants he had before given a 
Defcription of. 

For the ufeful Embellifhment of the Royal Gar- 
den, he travelled to Spain and Portugal, by the 
King’s Order ; as likewife into England and Holland. 
At Oxford he had feveral Conferences with Dr. God- 
dard, who conceived fo great an Efteem for him, 
that he imparted to him the admirable Secret of his 
Drops. So true is it, that Men of real Learning re- 
fpeét and cherifh Merit in the Perfon even of their 
Rivals in Learning, though they be of another Na- 
tion: their Intellectual Parts feem to make ’em aif 
of one Country. 

M. Tournefort brought home from his Travels very 
large Quantities of uncommon: Plants ; and many 
more were fent to him by Perfons, whofe Acquaint- 
ance he had cultivated in divers Countries : fo that 
by his Means the King’s Garden is become the richeft 
Magazine of Plants of any in Europe, perhaps of the 
whole World; it is, as one-may fay, the very Seat 
and Manfion of Botany. 

_ HisSkill and Capacity were too generally acknow- 

Jedged, not to obtain the Juftice they deferved. 
The King, whofe liberal Hands were continually 
open to pour Favours on Men of Worth, found 
M. Tournefort a Subject truly worthy of the Academy 
of Sciences. He was inftantly admitted therein 
among the Number of Penfionaries in 1691. 

Monfieur the Chancellor de Pontchartrain, who 
was at that Time Comptroller-General of the Fi- 
nances and Secretary of State, had the Academies 
under his Care. Being no lefs juft and certain in the 
Choices he made, than profound in the Sciences to 
which he condefcended to apply himfelf, he intrufted 
the Care of the Academy of Sciences to his Nephew 
the Abbot Bignon, to whofe good Tafte and pene- 
trating Judgment we owe the Nomination of M. 
Tournefort, ‘Thus, Sir, the Firft-fruits of his Ad- 
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miniftration were confecrated to the Glory of the 
. Commonwealth of Learning, by the Choice he made 
of two Men of fuch diftinguifhed Merit as the late M. 
Tournefort and M. Homberg, who fince has alfo been 
one of the principal Ornaments of that Academy. 

The more M. Tournefort came in View, the more 
his different Qualifications were taken Notice of. 
The Philofophers, the Chymifts, the Anatomifts, 
and the Geometricians, admired in him thofe rare 
Talents for which themfelves are admired. ‘Though 
he was ftrictly only of the Clafs of Botanifts, yet his 
Genius was capable of every Thing. 

In order to juftify his Majefty’s Choice to the 
~~ Learned World, he publifhed in 1694, his Elements 
of Botany, or Method how to know Plants, in three 
Volumes in Oétavo. The firft contains the Expli- 
cations of feveral Plants; and the two laft confift of | 
Plates giving an analytical Defcription of the Leaves, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds of all the Plants in the 
firt Volume: and for the Sake of Strangers, M. 
Tournefort afterwards publifhed them in Latin, with 
the Title of Inftitutiones Rei Herbarie. 

In this Work he found a Way to clear the main 
Difficulties of Botany, by reducing the Eight Thou- 
fand Eight Hundred Forty Six Species of Plants at 
that Time known, to Six Hundred Threefcore and 
Thirteen Genera ; and thofe Genera into Two and. 
Twenty Clafles. He exactly fpecifies the effential 
Figures and Qualities that diftinguifh them, as well 
in their Flower as in their Fruit and Seed. And as 
Diofcorides treated only of Stx Hundred Sorts of 
Plants, M. de Fontenelle, in his Hiftory of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences for the Year 1700, fays with his 
ufual Delicacy, That by the Labours of M. Tourne- 
fort, we are now acquainted with more Genera of 
Plants, than Diofcorides knew Species. | 

After the Reputation M. Tournefort had acquired, 
did he not deferve to be of a Faculty of Phyfick fo 
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famous as that of Paris? ’Twas even neceflary in 
‘common Decency, that he fhould be received into 
it. M. Fagon, to whom he dedicated his Thefis, 
was reciprocal Surety between both ; and therein 
fhewed that he was no lefs ftudious of the Glory of a 
Body under his Protection, than defirous of the Ad- 
vancement of a Man that was likely to be one of its 
moft eminent Members. 

Afterwards M. Towrnefort wrote his Hiftory of the 
Plants that grow about Paris, with their Medicinal 
Ufes. It came not out till 1698. He therein fhews, 
that France poflefles within her own Bofom whole 
Treafures of Remedies, and Springs of Health, which 
fhe was ignorant of, and which perhaps might have 
{till continued unknown to her, but for M. Tournefor?’s 
Application and Inquiries. His Elements of Botany 
had taught how to diftinguifh one Plant from ano- 
ther ; this Book taught a Way to learn their Virtues 
by means of a chymical Analyfis. The Author there 
fhews in a convincing manner, that any Artift ob- 
ferving thereby whether Alkali, Acid, Sulphur, fome 
of the Salts, Earth or Water prevail i in them, may 
clearly diftinguifh their Qualities, and judge in what 
_ Diftemper each Plant is prevalent. 

Not fatisfied with having made an Ana lys of 
Plants, he alfo ftudied their Anatomy ; and diftin- 
guifhed in them Parts like to thofe of Animals, be- 
fore him unknown. His Eye, affifted with the Mi 
crofcope, difcovered Pipes through which the nutri- 
tious Juice of the Earth filtrated, and others whereby 
they flowed back again ; hé compares them to the 
Veins and Arteries. He likewife found out, by his 
Penetration, other Conduits like wreathed Pillars, by 
means whereof the Air contributes to the Nourifh- 
ment and Support of Plants, and is carried into the 
Trachian Arteries, or what we may call the Lungs, 
which till then were unknown to us, 
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*T was too inconfiderable a Thing in his Thoughts 
to have found out in Plants a Life almoft fenfitive ; 
he renewed, and, which is more, demonftrated a 
Syftem of the vegetative Life of Stones, Several 
curious Differtations, which he read to the Academy 
of Sciences upon this Subject, acquired him Abun- 
dance of Followers. 

We alfo owe.to him a thoufand furprizing Parti- 
culars relating to the Formation of Corals, Spunges, 
Sea-Mufhrooms, Lithophites, and ftony Plants, or 
others that grow at the Bottom of the Sea: he calls 
them by the Name of marine Plants, to diftinguifh 
them from the maritime ones that grow on the Sea- 
fhore. 

M. Tournefort extended hisSyftem of Vegetation to 
Minerals, and even to Metals, Rock-Cryftals, and 
precious Stones. _Some may perhaps imagine, that 
he flung out thefe Notions at a venture: but, Sir, 
this was very far from being his Character. His Re- 
fervednefs was fo great in this Refpect, that he was 
rather fcrupulous than fanciful : bare Conjecture, un- 
fupported by Proofs, had no Weight with him. He 
built wholly upon certain Experiments or folid De- 
monftrations: fo that every Thing he advanced, 
though out of Modefty he might do it only as an 
Obfervation, might go for experimented, with a 
Probatum eft. 7 

He knew how to draw Profit from mere Curiofity. 
There was not a Thing in his Collections, but what 
fupported fome Point of his Syftem. For inftance, 

he had maintained, that in a certain Seafon of the 
Year the Coral emits, at the Extremity of its 
Branches, an acrid Liquor heavier than the Sea- 
water, which confequently finks to the Bottom, and 
being extremely clammy, faftens to the firft folid 
Body that it meets: divers Corals, which he had 
gathered together, were the Proof of this curious Pro- 
pagation. He fhewed fome of all Ages and of all 
Sorts, 
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 Sorts, from their firft Stage (which is as it were the © 
the Bud) to their compleat Formation. Among the 
Corals he pofleffed, there were fome of different 
Sorts of red, of rofe-colour, flefh-colour, white, 
black, and fillemot : fome growing upon Flints, - 
others on Pieces of Wood, on Shells, on Bits of 
broken Earthen- Ware, and even ona Piece of a hu- 
man Skull; and they all as it were incorporated 
with thofe various Subftances which lay at the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, and on which they commenced their 
Growth. 
As to the Vegetation of Stones, we are obliged to 
M. Tournefort for the reviving of this Hypothefis, 
which had been long forgotten. Informed by his 
Reading, but much more by his Travels, he examined 
with a knowing Attention every Thing in general 
' that could have the leaft Relation to it. When he 
had made fome Difcoveries, it was not enough to 
fatisfy him ; he not only fearched the Caufes of them, 
but he muft alfo have the Proofs. We owe thofe 
Proofs, and, if we may be allowed to go fo far, the 

Evidence of this Syftem, to the Refleétions he made, 
and at the fame Time to the Care he took in collect- 
ing every thing that could fupport and ftrengthen his 
Opinion. 

Obferving that the Sea-Mufhrooms, Corals, and 
the other ftony Plants, were Bodies &ver organized, 
and conftantly of the fame Conftruction, each accord- 
ing to its Species, though found in different Coun- 
tries ; he concluded, that each Species had its pecu- 
liar Germen. 2 

Furthermore, having in fome Shells found very 
hard Chalk, and in others Flint-ftones of much 
larger Size than the Hole of the Shell could admit ; 
he thence inferred, that thofe Subftances could not 
be received therein any how, but when they were 
liquid, or only in their firft Speck of Entity, and 
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that afterwards they muft have: enlarged and har 
dened; in proportion as they came to maturity. 

This great Philofopher went further, and proved) 
that Shells: vegetate ; that by a kind of Fraternity 
between them and Stones, they mutually incorpo: 
rated the one with the other’; and: that fometimes 
Stones inveloped:the Germina of: Shells, which had 
their Growth, fo inclofed ; and at other Times the: 
Shells covered over the Germina of Stones, which 
throve in their Bofom. He had Collections of both 
Sorts. 

As tothe Vegetation of Metals, Minerals, Rock- 
Cryftal and precious Stones, M. Tournefort proved 
it evidently: by divers Marcaffites, wherein Nature 
had taken Pleafure to make a Mixture: no lefs curi- 
ous than humorous, of Sulphur, Vitriol, Iron, 
Copper, Marble and Cryftal. Some more rich 
were ftreaked with Threads of the pureft Gold: and: 
Silver, running through a fine Marble. Other Mar- 
caffites,. ftill nobler than the laft; had a Mixture of 
feveral Metals with precious Stones: In fome you 
might fee Emeralds, Silver, or Copper enchafed, and 
as it were'incorporated together : in others, Rubies, 
Amethifts, Topazes, or various Stones of Value, 
which Nature had employed and mingled’ in the 
fame Manner... This excellent: Naturalift had col- 
lected Pieces of each of the Minerals, Metals, Mar- 
bles, Cryftals, and precious Stones of all Qualities, 
and even of all the different Bakings that the Earth 
gives them. Herein he had fo many convincing, 
though filent Proofs of the Syftem he propofed, of 
the Formation and Growth of all thefe Bodies by 
way of Vegetation. Thus, Sir, one might fay of 
all thefe Difcoveries made by M. Tournefort, that he 
was fo watchful a Spy upon Nature, that at length 
he found out her very Recipe in a vaft many of her 
Operations. 

_ ?Dwas 
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_ *Twas not out of'a vain Curiofity that he compofed 
his Cabinet, which contained within itfelf feveral 
others of different Sorts ; the whole being of inefti- 
mable Value. Always taken up with his Defigns in 
Natural Hiftory, he was much lefs ftudious about 
making it curious, than about rendering it ufeful, 
Upon a due Examination of what feemed in him to 
be only bare Amufement, there appeared to be La- 
bour and. Views ; fo that the Agreeable was mixed 
with the Ufeful, and the Ufeful was found even in 
what leaft feemed to be fo. — 

What I have been faying, is manifeft from every 
thing in his Cabinet. The prodigious Quantities of 
Plants that he had collected ; rare Woods and 
Fruits ; the Druggery, confifting of above eight 
hundred’ fimple and natural Remedies ; the perfect 
Collection of Shells, the moft fingular in every 
Kind ; the Minerals ; the Marcaffites; the Metals ; 
the precious Stones ; the extraordinary and even the 
common ones’; the Petrifications ; the Congelations ; 
the different Corals; the Sea-Mufhrooms ; the Li- 
thophites; the feveral marine, maritime, and ftony 
Plants ; the ftrange figured Horns of Animals; the 
fcarce Infeéts, Reptiles, Fifhes, Birds, Animals ; 
in a word, a great Number of other Things, which 
in the Eye of fome People might feem to be merely 
 curious, all had their Offices in Natural Hiftory. 
His Cabinet, (if I may venture at fuch a Metaphor) 
was'a fecond Ark, to which the Creatures, animate 
and inanimate, were come to own themfelves as it 
were the Tributaries of him who had brought them 
together ;:for each Piece, according to M. Tournefort, 
had its Quota of Proofs to pay in. 

He’ had formed a Defign of writing an exact and 
_ methodical’ Hiftory of all thefe Curiofities: but he 
was prevented ‘by’the Voyage into the Levant, which’ | 
he undertook in the Year 1700, at the King’s Com- 
mand, and under the Aufpices of M. the Fo de 
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Pontchartrain. His Majefty gave Orders, that M. 
Tournefort fhould carry with him a Painter, to take 
the Views of the Places through which they fhould 
pafs, and to draw fuch curious Plants, Animals, and 
other Things, as he fhould find in the Courfe of his 
Journey. For this Purpofe they pitched upon M. 
Aubriet, an excellent Painter in Miniature ; and the 
Academy of Sciences named for his Companion M. 
de Gundelfcheimer, a German Phyfician, excellently 
filled in Botany. 

M. Tournefort laid down a Plan for his Voyage 
truly worthy the Prince that commanded it, and the 
Subject that performed it. His Views in it were in- 
deed almoft univerfal. As he knew himfelf to be a 
Man as well as a Scholar, his Defign was to make 
his Travels as ufeful to Mankind in general, as to 
the Sciences in particular. 

One of his chief Objects was Geography ; he pro- 
pofed to explain the ancient, and efpecially to rectify 
the modern. Not only Cities, but whole Provinces, 
had changed their Names as often as their Mafters. 
The Sea had fwallowed up many Iflands, taken notice 
of in ancient Authors. Others had appeared fince, 
and confequently were unknown to them. Whole 
Towns had been funk into the Earth, and Lakes 
formed in their Places. All thefe Alterations were 
fo many Defects in Geography, which M. Tournefort 
refolved to rectify. 

The Advantages likely to accrue to Botanicks were 
not lefs confiderable. He allotted it for one of his 
ufeful Diverfions, to examine upon the Spot whether 
what Theophrafius, Diofcorides, Matthiolus, and fe- 
veral other Authors, have written concerning Plants, 
were conformable to Truth. His Exaétnef ftrongly 
inclined him to inquire whether they had not impofed 
upon Nature, or whether Nature herfelf had not de- 
generated fince their Obfervations, | 
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It had been accounted Temerity in any but M. 
Tournefort, {o much as to doubt of what the An- 
cients have once faid : But the Sequel has fully jufti- 
fied his Doubts, which were as laudable as ufeful. 
nate lk in this Article, has gathered no Advan- 
tage from its Priority of Birth: M. Tournefort has fet 
it right upon many Occafions. Thofe ancient Au- 
thors had falfified Nature, with a View perhaps of 
embellifhing her: M. Zournefori’s Obfervations have 
in a manner reftored her to herfelf ; fhe has in his 
Hands recovered that true fimple Beauty, which 
ought to fhine in her. 

In fhort, his Intention in his Voyage was to col- 
Jeét every thing in general that was worthy his At- 
tention in all Kinds of Sciences, or which might any 
ways ferve to enrich the Study of Phyfick and the 
Commonwealth of Learning. | 

Almoft three Years were fpent in thefe learned 

Travels. As Botanicks were his chief Delight, he 
fimpled in all the Iflands of the Archipelago, upon the 
‘Coafts of the Black Sea, in Bithynia, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, Armenia, Georgia, quite to the Confines of 
Perfia: Jn his Return he took a different Road, ia 
hopes: of finding new Subjects of Obfervation, and 
came home by Galatia, Myfia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
_ His Reading had already furnifhed him with fuch 
a full Knowledge of all thofe Countries, that when 
he came there he found himfelf as it were naturalized 
in each by his Learning. So that he was the pro- 
pereft Man in the World to examine the Truth of 
whatever had been related of them extraordinary; 
and to difeover what before had efcaped the Inqui- 
ries of Travellers. 

Phyfick, which he practifed with the moft perfect 
Difintereft among the Rich, and with extreme Cha- 
rity towards the Poor, gave him Entrance every 
where. By this Means he found great Helps towards 
the Accomplifhment of his Defigns, to which the 
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Cuftoms.of thofe Countries were veny contrary.’ But 
his perfonal Merit, and the Obligationsihe laid:on'the 
People he had to do with, ‘eafily made them forget 
he was a Stranger. We may fafely.affirm, he omit- 
ted nothing that might fupport :with ‘Dignity ‘the 
Glory of the Prince, :at whofe Command the under- 
took his Travels. He was obliged to put an) End to 
them, and to embark at Smyrna for France, with the 
Regret of not being able to goïnto Hgypt and Syria, 
upon account of the contagious Diftempers which 
then infected thofe Countries.; ile 

If it had been in M. Tournefort’s power to have 
compleated his mighty Defigns, and feen all the 
Places he intended, how vaftly had Phyfick been 
enriched by it! Though he faw but part, yet we owe 
toihim the Knowledge of Thirteen Hundred Fifty 
Six Plants which he brought home with him, ‘and 
which before were never heard of. Some of them 
fell naturally into the Genera he had before given an 
Account of. All the Trouble he was at to entertain 
thefe new Botanical Guefts, was to form Five:and 
‘Twenty new Genera, underwhich he muftered fuch 
Plants as didnot agree with any of thofe he had before 
eftablifhed. Of'thefe he compofed a Book, intitled, 
Corollarium Inftitutionum Ret Herbarie. And in 
order to immortalize his Gratitude to his Proteétors, 
and his Affection to his particular Friends, he gave 
their Names to many of thofe Plants that wanted 
them. 

What he further difcovered relating to Stones, 
could not but improve his Syftem of their Vegeta- 
tion. The Defcription he read to the Academy of 
Sciences of a Labyrinth which is in the Ifland of 
Candia, and the ‘Reflections he joined to it, have 
carried that Syftem up to a Certainty. ‘He had ob- 
ferved, that in many Parts of that Labyrinth:there 
were written upon the Walls, which are a quick 


Rock, and.of a greyifh Colour, the Names of Peo- 
| ple 
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ple, who:had been there, and that the Letters were 
of saxmuch whiter Colour :than:the Stone whereon 
they were:cut. ThefedNames could'have:been carved 
in the:Rock no way but with the»Chizzel, and yet 
they jutted' out about two Lines in fome Places, and 
three in.others : fo that ithe Letters, which at:firft 
were hollow, are nowbecome embofled. ‘Hence he 
inferred, that the nutritious Juice of the Stone being 
extravafated, and'finding thofe Fractures:where there 
was an Interruption.ofithe Fibres, had made akind 
of Callofity ; in the fame Manner as it happens sto 
Trees, whereon any ‘Letters have:been cut.or graved. 
Heiwas-fatisfied, thatitt was the fame natural Mecha- 
ifm which producedthelike Effects in both, and that 
this Mechanifm could be: nothing but Vegetation. 
To'add fome further :Proofs to thofe already re- 
lated, M, Tournefort fhewed, that the Stones which 
we-call Ammon’s-Horns, Eagle-Stones, Toad-Stones, 
Pyrites, whether oval or cylindrical, Judaick-Stones, 
Serpents-Eyes, Aftroite, Boulogne, Florence-Stones, 
which: always reprefent the fame ‘Landfkips, and 
the fame ruinated Towns ; ithe Dendroides, ior a Sort 
- of Agate, which reprefents Sea-Coafts, Fortifica- 
tions, Shrubs, or Landfkips ; «all Riock - Cryftals 
cut in Panes, or withidfeveral Faces; in a word, 
many other Stones could:come onlyof Germina par- 
ticular to each of them. The Reafon he gives for 
this Opinion, is, that they all retain the fame Figures, 
_and are always organized exactly in the fame Man- 
mer, each after its Species. From this Principle he 
concludes, that it was a Proof that thefe Stones al- 
ways produced their like, in the fame manner as each 
Plant and Tree follow the Species of the Germen in . 
which they are inclofed ; Nature never making any 
Miftake, and always diftributing to them like a com- 
mon Mother the Juices neceflary for their Increafe 
and Vegetation. | 
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This Syftem was ftrengthened by feveral Stones 
which M. Tournefort produced; they had been broken, 
in all probability, at the Time of the Rifing of their 
Sap: and Nature herfelf had pieced them together 
again by a Solder, which was nothing but a Callofity 
formed by the nutritious Juice of thofe Stones, which 
after having rejoined and glued the Pieces, had co- 
vered ’em over again for about the Thicknefs of half 
a Line: nay, fome were found, which in their re- 
joining had inclofed fome Rock-Cryftals and {mall 
Diamonds. 

The Hardnefs of Stone might ferve as a Pretence 
for Incredulity touching the Filtration of the nutriti- 
ous Juice through their Pores. To remove this, 
M. Tournefort obferved, that the Heart of Brazil- 
Wood, Iron-wood, Guaiacum, Ebony, and fome 
other Woods, the Bones of fome Animals and 
Fifhes, equalled, if not exceeded, the Hardnefs of 
Stones. That neverthelefs ’twas inconteftably true, 
that thofe Trees and thofe Bones received Nourifh- 
ment, the one from the Juices of the Earth, and the 
others from the Subftance of the Animal of which 
they made part. 

He further fupported this Opinion, by taking no- 
tice, that the hardeft Stones, Marble, Porphyry, 
Jewels, and even Diamonds, have a Thread and 
Veins, which make *em eafier to cut one way than 
another ; which fhews, that they really have Pores, 
though thofe Pores are very compact and impercep- 
tible. If, fays he, we have not hitherto been able to 
find the Germina of Stones, ftony Plants, Shells, Mi- 
nerals or Metals ; that is no manner, of Reafon for de- 
nying their Exiftence : fince it is certain, we have not 
as difcovered any Seeds of Mufhtooms, Nightfhades, 
l'ruffles, Moffes, nor of a great many other Plants ; 
though in goodPhyficks nothing comes but by Gene- 
ration in Matter of Plants, as in Matter of Animals 
and Infects, 

Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, M. Tournefort may be called the Re- 
ftorer of the Syftem of the Vegetation of Stones, 
and the Founder of that of univerfal Vegetation. 

After having learnedly explain’d the Formation 
of thefe various Works of Nature, he gave a de- 
{cription of feveral deep Grottos which he had feen 
in the Courfe of his Travels. Among the different 
Ornaments with which Nature had embellifh’d thofe 
fubterranean Palaces, M. Tournefort found a cylindri- 
cal Block of Marble, which had been broken through 
the middle. He obferv’d, that in this Marble you 
might diftinguifh the Heart, the Bark, a kind of 
Sap, and even feveral different Saps, which might 
plainly be known by feveral Circles, each fome 
lines thick, that furrounded it. By this one might 
come to know the Age of this Marble, as we know 
the Age of Trees by the like Circles, when they 
have been cut diametrically. 

Thefe Grottos were befides enrich’d with Con- 
gelations ‘and Cryftallizations moft perfeétly beau- 
_ tiful, and irregularly adorn’d with an agreeable, 
tho’? confufed Mixture, of all kinds of Metals, 
Marbles, and Rock-Cryftals incorporated together. 
Several different pieces, which he brought home 
with him, were the proof he alledg’d to demon- 
{trate the Fluidity, or at leaft the Supplenefs, of 
all thefe Bodies at their Formation, which continues 
in part as long as they are ftanding upon their Stocks 
in the Bowels of the Earth. And as in all thefe 
things M. Tournefort feem’d to have become Na- 
ture’s Confident without afking her Confent, fo he 
thought he had a right to betray her for our benefit, 
by making her Miracles familiar. — 

Laftly, Having proved every thing that he had 
advanced, he was willing to give it Authority from 
the Teftimonies of Authors facred and profane. He 
did fo by a Paflage in Pliny the Naturalift, who in- 
forms us, that Theophraftus aud Mutianus fancy’d 

that 
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that Stones produce;other Stones: and byia Paflage of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, where this Father:maintains, 
that many Authors had written that Stones made lowe 
to each other. ‘This Love, tho’ very cold, is ne- 
verthelefs fruitful; fince from the-Creation of the 
‘firft ‘Stones, the Race has been perpetuated to :this 
day; and every one of them has ipreferved its Spe- 
cies, in the fame manner as the ‘Trees and Plants 
have done. | 

As the Birth and Generation of Stones had taken 
up M. Tournefori’s Meditations, fo the Caufes of 
their Deftruétion feem’d to‘him to deferve to dothe 
‘fame. He made exact ‘Obfervations upon:the ,Li- 
thophagi, a Name given to certain little Worms, 
which dubfift by gnawing of Stones. One would 
think it no eafy matter to »perfuade .one’s elf :that 
Stones,can have Inhabitants, and even -ferve them 
for Food as wellas Habitation. And yet boththefe 
Wonders aré certain and Stones have in them a 
fort of little Republicks «of thefe Worms, which 
feed,upon them. . They are :covered with a.ivery 
minute Shell, greenifh ‘and afh-colour’d ; and:the 
Cavities thefe make by gnawing ithe Stones, are 
what the Vulgar afcribe to the Impreflion of the 
Moon. | 

The different Countries M. Sournéfart-had jour- 
neyed through, furnifh’d ‘him with Subjects for fe. 
veral particular Differtations. Among others, the 
has treated of the Ifland of Milo, where, :as ‘in 
moft of the Iflands of the Archipelago, they cannot 
ripen the Garden-Figs but by the Pundtures ofcer- 
tain Infecéts, which are form’d in the Wild-Figs, 
and which they carry on purpofe to the Trees: that 
produce the former, that thofe Infeéts may prick 
the Fruit in order to ripen it. 

Afterwards he explain’d ithe Caufe of the fubter- 
ranean Fires which are in that Hland ; and he afcribes 
them to the Filtration of the Sea-Water, which 
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the Iron- Mines that abound ‘in it, and there caufes 
violent Bubblings, by the Sea-Salt that mixes with 
them, and makes them take fire. This Thought 
has been found true, by various Experiments made 
by the moft able Chymifts. 

While he was making all thefe curious Obferva- 
tions, his beloved Study was not forgot. “The Dif- 
tempers of Plants and Trees had à due fhare of his 
Inquiries. He'afcribes the Caufe of them either to 
the too great Abundance, or to the Want, or to 
the unequal Diftribution of the nutritious Juices ; 
or elfe to the ‘bad Qualities thofe Juices may con- 
tra; or laftly, to divers exterior Accidents. 

Who would imagine, Sir, that a Tree could be 
fuffocated? This at firft feems incredible; and yet 
M. Tournefort has fhewn, that the Over-abundance 
of Nutriment produces this Effect in certain Trees, 
becaufe it clods in the Veffels, and there ftops; fo 
that the new Juices which rife from-the Root, find- 
ing thofe Paflages obftructed, get by little and little 
to the Channels form’d like a wreathed Pillar, and 
whichare as it were the Lungs of Plants: there they 
hinder the Paflage of the Air; andthe Circulation 
being thus intercepted, the Tree is fuffocated and 
dies, ‘in the fame manner as an Animal that is ftifled, 

As to the feveral exterior Accidents that caufe 
the Diftempers of Plants, M. Tournefort fpecifies 
fome few of them. 

The firft is Hail; it bruifes the Fibres, and then 
caufes a fort of Obftructions ; which are much lefs 
confiderable when ‘the Hail is mixed with Rain, be- 
caufe the Water makes thofe Fibres more fupple, 
which in fome meafure deadens the Blow, and gives 
room to the Juices to flow with greater eafe. 

The fecond is Froft; which kills them, becaufe 
the watry Particles of the Juices being Se in 
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their Pores, fplits and tears them, as Water frozen 
breaks the Veffel which contains it. | 
The third is Mouldinefs; it has been difcovered 
by the affiftance of the Microfcope, that this is no- 
thing but the birth of a multitude of little Plants, 
which are never the lefs real, though they efcape our | 
fight. They have their Leaves, their Flowers, — 
and their Fruits. I have feen of them, Sir, which 
have round Flowers, confifting of fix Leaves; fome 
with Buds half open; and others, which after hav- 
ing been fometime blown, were faded away. They 
are little Parafites, that fuck away part of the Sub- 
ftance allotted by the Earth for the Nutriment of 
the Plant to which they adhere. Yet the greateft — 
mifchief they do to a Plant, is not their fubfifting 
at its coft: But as their Roots are very flender, they 
infinuate into the Partitions of the Pores, and en- 
large them; which produces a Rottennefs or Gan- 
grene, that kills the Plant if not timely remedy’d. 
The other Accidents are the Punétures of va- 
rious Infects. As they depofite their Eggs in the 
holes which they pierce in the Plants, thofe Eggs 
caufe Tumours there; thefe little Fractures occa- 
fioning the fhedding.of the nutritious Juices, which 
run into the neighbouring Pores, and make them 
{well in proportion as they dilate their Fibres. 
What alfo hinders the Juices from refuming their 
ordinary Courfe, is the little Obftructions that the 
Depofite of the Eggs of thofe Infeéts caufes in the 
Pores of the Plant. This is the Original of Gall- 
Nats, Sage-Apples, Picea-Hives, and feveral o- ~ 
ther Tubercula, that grow upon the Thiftle, E, 
glantine, and almoft all Turpentine-Trees; whofe 
Juices being very vifcous, refume their Courfe with 
greater difficulty than thofe of other Trees, when 

once they are diverted. 
M. Tournefert did not think it fufficient to have 
found out the Diftempers of Plants, and penetrat- 
ed 
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ed their Caufes, ‘unlefs he alfo difcovered the Symp- 
toms by which they may be known, the Method 
of preventing them, and the Remedies proper to 
cure them: all this he has very exactly explain’d, 
being no lefs their Phyfician than their Anatomift. 
Thefe Inquiries are not barely curious, they may 
be reckon’d fome part of his Profeffion ; fince by 
preventing and curing the Diftempers of Plants, he 
puts them in a better condition of preventing and 
curing the Diftempers of Man. I believe, Sir, it 
will not be thought extravagant to fay upon this, 
that M. Tournefort feem’d to be the Genius of Bo- 
tany and of Medicine; I dare not go fo far, as to 
call him that of Phyficks and of Nature. 

No lefs fond of the Difcoveries of others, than 
capable of making them himfelf; he took particu~ 
lar pleafure in reading to the Academy of Sciences 
an Anatomical Differtation upon the Caftors of Ca- 
nada. ‘There was alfo in it an account of all the Ac- 
tions of thofe amphibious Creatures; their way of 
living, building, and defending themfelves againft 
Inundations; their Cunning and their Stratagems ; 
and, if we may ufe fuch Expreffions, their Manners, 
and Polity. He had this curious Piece of M. Sar- 
razin, Royal Phyfician in Canada, and one of his 
Correfpondents for Science in America. 

This, Sir, is but part of what I gathered from 
M. Tournefor”s Converfation at various times. 
*Twould be a Work of too great length to relate 
all the other things which he difcovered and dif- 
courfed of. 

His Voyage into the Levant, which will make 
two Volumes in Quarto, now printing at the 
Louvre, gives a thorow Knowledge of the Man; 
the two Volumes contain twenty two Letters, 
wherein he fends M. de Pontchartrain an exact Ac- 
count of all the Countries through which he tra- 
veld. ‘A 
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that every Letter is’ as it were enamel’d with an a- 
greeable Variety of Subjects. It contains Remarks 
upon the Situation and Geographical Pofition of the 
Towns, upon their Origin, the Nature of their 
Climate, and their different Names; Obfervations 
upon the Manners, Cuftoms, Religion, and Dif- 
tempers of the People; and a Defcription of the 
rare Plants, Animals, Fifhes, and Birds which he 
found, as well as of the Antiquities he faw. 

So many painful Travels, no lefs glorious to M. 
Tournefort than advantageous to the Commonwealth 
of Learning, gain’d him at his Return particular 
Marks of Diftinétion from the King. That Prince 
éntered with fo much Goodnefs into the Fatigues 
and Dangers M. Tournefort had undergone, that he 
bemoaned him, and even condefcended to let him 
know it by word of mouth. 

Some little time afterwards, his Majefty gave 
him the Chair of Profeffor in Phyfick at the Col- 
lege-Royal. I fhould not affect, Sir, to fpeak of 
the advantageous Pofts wherewith M. Towrnefort 
was intrufted, if his fole Merit had not raifed him 
-tothem. Nay, I fhould bury in filence the Offer 
that was made to him of the Place of Firft Phyfi- 
cian to the King of Spain, if his Refufal'of it did not 
fhew what a Love he had for his Country, and how 
little he was ambitious. Wholly poffefs’d with a 
Defire'of improving the different Sciences he culti- 
vated, ‘he thought of nothing but how he might 
make himfelf yet more worthy of the Favours 
which the King had been pleafed to heap upon him. 
He believed it would be to throw up his Duty with 
relation to his Prince, to be wanting to his own Fa- 
miily, and to abandon his Friends, if he fhould ac- 
cept of this Place, tho” ever fo honourable. And 
indeed it would have been robbing his Country of 
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ai Fonour that was her Right, had he enrich’d any 
other Climate with his Refearches and Difcoveries. 

As he had always labour’d to increafe them, 
they could not but produce him the Advantages which 
they richly deferved. M. the Abbot Bignon took 
him for his Phyfician, and fhew’d by this Choice 
the value he fet upon his Merit and Capacity: A 
Preference like this exceeds an Elogium. It is 
certain, he could not truft his Health to the hands of 
any Man that better knew the hous oak of it, 
or was more capable of preferving it. r. Tourne- 
fort gave very effential Proofs of what I fay; and 
they ftill increafe our Grief for lofing him, fince to 
him we owe the Prefervation of that illuftrious Ma- 
giftrate, who’ may be look’d upon:as the protecting 
Genius of two famous Academies, which he every 
day renders more and more flourifhing. | 

A vaft many perfons of Diftinétion, both of the 
Court and City, had the like Confidence in M. 
Tournefort. His conftant Vifitation of the Sick, his 
Attention to the Accounts of their Illnefs, and his 
Skill in judging by Symptoms, gave him a won- 
derful Juftnefs and Exactnefs in what he prefcribed 
to them. He charm’d away the Melancholy and 
Pain of his Patients, by a Converfation extremely 
agreeable, and always adapted to the Condition 
wherein he found them. By this means he reftored 
their Minds to a State of Tranquillity, and feem’d 
to fufpend their Ailment. So that his Converfa- 
tion may be faid to be his firft Medicine ; it might 
almoft vie with thofe which Reading and Experience 
had taught him: and producing’ upon the Mind 
what his Prefcriptions did upon the Body, he may 
be accounted the: Phyfician of both, 

An unexpected’ Accident was the caufe of his 
Death. As he was going to the Academy of 
Sciences, he had his Breaft violently fqueez’d by 
the Axle-tree:of a Cart which he could not avoid ; 
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and if one of his Friends had not immediately run 
to his affiftance, that fatal Moment had been the 
laft of his Life. This gave him a {pitting of Blood, 
which he flighted. His too great Exaétnefs in ac- 

uitting himfelf of all his Duties made him con- 
tinue, notwithftanding this ill ftate of his Health, 
to read his Botanick Leffons at the Garden of 
Simples, his Leffons of Phyfick at the College- 
Royal, and to labour at the Account of his Voy- 
age. 

Fo that his own Skill and Experience became e- 
qually ufelefs to him. He hearken’d more to his 
own Zeal than to the Advice of his Friends; and 
in order to perform what he reckon’d the Duties of | 
the Pofts he held, neglected what he ow’d to him- 
felf: fo that he may. be truly call’d the Decius of 
the Republick of Letters, fince he devoted himfelf 
to death for her Service. 

His Health was too far gone to be recover’d. 
After having languifh’d fome months, he died of 
a Dropfy in his Breaft, the 28th of December 1708, 
aged Fifty Three Years, with fincere Piety, and 
profound Sentiments of Humility. He was too 
great a Philofpher, and too well acquainted with 
the Secrets of Nature, not to acknowledge the Au- 
thor thereof; and too deeply penetrated with the 
Greatnefs of Religion, not to adore both its Object 
and Principle. 

By his laft Will and Teftament he befought the 
King to do him the honour to accept of his Cabinet. 
It was worthy of being prefented to him; fince by 
containing the Proofs of fo many Syftems, it had 
fully fatisfy’d the Curiofity of the Learned in divers 
Nations, and of feveral foreign Princes, and 
drawn the principal Perfons of the Court to come 
and admire it. His Majefty was pleafed to receive. 
this Prefent, and gratify’d M. Tournefori’s Nephew 
with a Penfion of a thoufand Livres, to /hew bim 
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{thefe are the very Words of the Warrant) his Ma. 

Jehy’s Satisfattion in the Services of bis Uncle, and 
even to make him fome fort of Recompence for the Le- 
gacy be had bequeathed him. 

M. Tournefort believing he could give the com- 
pleat Collection he had made of Botanical Books to 
no Man that was better acquainted with their Va- 
lue, than M. the Abbot Bigron ; he left them to him, 
that they might have a place in that choice and nu- 
merous Library, which his Knowledge in all the 
Sciences is every day increafing with new Riches. 

As M. Tournefort had always been perfuaded that 
Celibacy was the Condition moft fuitable to a Man 
of Learning, he hept it all his Life, for fear the 
Cares of a Family fhould rob him of fome of thofe 
Moments which he devoted wholly to Study ; well 
knowing that the Sciences are jealous, and do not 
love to have Partners in their Votaries Hearts, 

The Fruit of his Travels and Obfervations were 
found in the Manufcripts he left behind him: one 
is intitled, Botanical Topography, or a Catalogue of 
the Plants he had obferved in divers places, from 
the Year 1676, to 1690, in Provence, Languedoc, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, in Spain, and in Portugal. 
He fets down precifely in what Kingdom, what 
Province, and near what Town each Plant grows. 
So that to fee how he cantons them out in each 
Country, one would be apt to fay, that they are 
fo many Botanical Conquefts, the Glory of which 
is wholly owing to his Inquiries. 

He had alfo compofed another Work, which he 
intended to publifh with the Title of Plantarum Ad- 
verfaria: it is an univerfal and critical Hiftory of 
Plants, wherein he ranges them alphabetically, col- 
lects all that the moft fkilful Botanifts have faid of 
-each, relates the difference of their Opinions, and 
adds his own, which may ferve as a Decifion to 
theirs. 
idiNol si; b His 
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His Botanical Leétures at the Royal Garden will 
make a Volume no lefs curious. A. Learned Enghifh- 
man, who calls himfelf Simon Wharton, has publith’d 
part of them with the Title of Schola Botanica, five 
Catalogus Plantarum, &c. have feen one of thofe 
Books, wherein M. Tournefort has made feveral 
Corrections and Additions in his own Hand-writing, 
and in one place writes that this Exgli/hman’s true 
‘Name was William Sherard, My Father has put 
at into his Library, with the reft of M. Tournefort’s 
Works, of which he made hima prefent. 

In turning over his Manuferipts, I found, be- 
fides thofe already fpoken of, a Volume of Obfer- 
vations upon the Analyfis of feveral Plants, fpeci- 
fying their Natures and Qualities, which he learned 
‘by his Chymical Experiments. 
= J forgot to mention, that he had made it his 
method to divide his Botanical Courfe into one and 
thirty Demonftrations. He, defcribed about a hun- 
dred Plants in the Courfe of each. About feven 
‘and twenty of them were for Plants, and four far 
Trees, and for marine and maritime Plants. In 
the fame Idea he divided his Hiftory of the Plants 
‘that grow about Paris into fix Herborizations. And 
‘as he therein writes of Plants, which in company 
with his Difciples he had found and obferved in fix 
‘different Days, might not that Book be called the 
Botanical Hexameron ? 

Thefe Pieces, which are Works of immenfe La- 
bour, give the Commonwealth of Learning an ‘ex- 
act account of every Moment of M. Tournefort’s 
Life; and I believe 1 may add, that the Sciences 
he cultivated cannot upbraid him with the leaft 
Fault of Omiffion inany thing that concerned them. 

Does not what I have faid of his Works, require, 
Sir, that I fhould add fomething touching his Per- 
fon? The Quality of Scholar, which he carry’d fo 

far, was certainly the leaft he poffefs’d. It was 
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‘impoffible to know him without efteeming him. 
Jealoufy itfelf, in thofe that were fufceptible of it, 
did him honour; fince it fuppofes an Efteem which 
a Man feels in fpight of himfelf. So that his Envy- 
ers (without defign) have only help’d to confecrate 
his Merit, by declaring that he was worthy to be 
envy’d. | 

To the Knowledge of the Zatiz and Greek, he 
join’d that of the Spanifh and Italian. He was as 
laborious, as his Genius was vaft. Lavifh of the 
“Treafures of his Capacity, he beftow’d them liberal- 
ly, and (which is moft rarely to be met with) free 
from all Oftentation. Loving to adorn himfelf 
inwardly, better than to fhine externally ; he ftudy’d 
rather to deferve Applaufe, than to obtain it. The 
things he faid, great in themfelves, and naturally 
beautiful, had no occafion for foreign Ornaments. 
His Converfation had thofe genuine Charms, which 
pleafe before one takes notice of their doing fo: one 
perceived their Effect only upon Reflection; and 
the delight one took in hearing him was juftify’d by 
_ the Inftruction arifing from it. 

As he had cultivated his excellent Talents by pro- 

. digious Study, there was in him an agreeable Mix- 
ture of Nature and of Art, which could not be di- 
ftinguifhed, but which never fail’d to pleafe. 

Was he to difcourfe of Plants? As dry as that 
Subject appears in itfelf, he lent it a thoufand Or- 
-naments, which one would not imagine it to be ca- 
pable of; he in a manner had the art of metamor- 
phofing it: And.we may juftly fay of him, in the 
words of our modern /orace, as well in a proper 
as figurative Senfe, that from Briars and Thiftles 
he gather’d Rofes and Pinks. : 

But whatever Subject he handled, Nature feemed 
to have given him a particular Title toa good Re- 
ception of whatever he faid. She interfperfed. it 
with a certain Agreeablenefs, which fhe alone can 
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beftow, and which fhe never grants but to her Fa- 
vourites. Ina word, fhe had bleffed him with it in 
fuch abundance, that it. quite effaced the feeming 
Negligence with which he delivered himfelf ; for he 
was as fimple in his Way of Speaking, as he was 

fublime in Thinking and Writing. À 

No lefs profound than juft in his Reafonings, a 
true Philofopher, a good Geometrician, an attentive 
Anatomift, an exact Chymift, a penetrating Natu- 
ralift ; in every thing he undertook, the Excellence 
of his Tafte would never allow him to reft beneath 
Perfection. As great as is his Reputation, it is ftill 
very much below the Truth. He was a Manin his 
kind more than rare ; he was a None-fuch. 

After having faid fo much of his Mind, I fhould 
never forgive myfelf, Sir, if I were filent concerning 
his Heart. The Qualities of the one exceeded in 
him the Talents of the other. He was a good Kinf- 
man, a faithful Friend, a zealous Citizen ; incapable 
of the leaft Jealoufy of Great Men; filled with a 
prudent Emulation, that ftirred him up to imitate 
them ; a fond Lover of them ; always juft and equi- 
table ; a Follower of Truth, as much through In- 
clination as Duty, as well in his Words as in his 
Writings, wherein his Exaétnefs exceeded even to 
Scrupuloufnefs ; circumf{pect, more than can be ex- 
prefled, in the Prefcription and Compofition of his 
Medicines, which he made up himfelf, for the 
greater Safety ; difinterefted, generous, born lefs 
for himfelf than for his Friends, whom he obliged 
without fhew of fo doing, endeavouring to hide it, 
if poffible, even from himfelf. Accordingly, he died 
beloved and refpeéted of the Learned of all Nations ; 
efteemed by the Great and Rich, bewailed by the 
Poor, having always been obliging to the one, cha- 
ritable with Profufion to the others ; ufefull to all. 

The Praifes he has received from a vaft many Peo- 
ple, whofe Merit is equal to their Quality, a me 
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Grief he has coft them, are the moft eloquent Pane- 
gyricks: After which, it is impoffible to add any 
thing to that Happinefs which may be enjoyed in this 
World by a Man that no longer exifts in it. | 
_ He deferved them fo much the more, becaufe he 
never courted them. A true Modefty crowned all 
his other Virtues. To conclude, he was Matter of 
fo many excellent Qualities, there was no knowing 
him thorowly. So that, if we may venture to praife 
him at the Expence of the Sciences which were fo 
dear to him, we may fay, he was a Man that was to 
be ftudied with as much care, as he himfelf ftudied 
Nature. | 
I wifh, Sir, this Account may anfwer your Ex- 
pectation, and the Reverence I pay to the Memory 
of M. Tournefort. 1 fhall think myfelf but too 
happy, if in fome of thofe precious Moments which 
you fet apart for Reading, I can in fome, fmall Mea- 
fure alleviate thofe Pains and Labours, which the 
Good of the State and his Majefty’s Service require 
from you. I have the Honour to be with Refpe&, 


SIR, 
Your moft Humble and 
Moft Obedient Servant, 


“LAUTHIER, 
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By M.FoNTENELLE, Perpetual Se- 
cretary of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and one of the Forty of 
the French Academy. | 


OSEPH PITTON DE TOURNE- 
FORT was born at Aix in Provence, the fifth 
of Fune 1656. His Father, Peter Pitton, Efq; 

‘was Lord of Tournefort : his Mother, Amare de Fa- 
goue, was a Gentleman’s Daughter of Paris. 

He went to School to the Jefuits of 4x; but 
though they put him folely upon the Study of Latin, 
as they did all the other Scholars, yet the Moment 
he caft his Eye on the Vegetable Part of the Creation, 
he felt himfelf a Botanift : He was for knowing the 
Names of the feveral Plants, and criticizing on their 
Differences ; and fometimes would mifs his School, 
to go a fimpling in the Fields, and to ftudy Nature 
inftead of the Language of the ancient Romans. Moft 
of thofe who have excelled in any one thing, have 
done it without a Mafter ; this was his Cafe: in a 
very fhort Space of Time he acquired of himfelf the 
Knowledge of all the Plants about the City of #x. 

When they entered him in Philofophy, he took 
but little liking to that which they taught him à a | 
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“ftead' of Nature, which he fo much delighted to ob- 

ferve, he {aw nothing but loofe abftracted Ideas, that 
lie by the Side of Things, as’twere, but never touch 
‘em. In his Father’s Clofet he lit of the Philofophy 
of Defcartes, and prefently found it to be what he 
wanted, though but in fmall Efteem at that Time in 
Provence. He never could get to read it but by 
ftealth ; his Father debarring him. from fo ufeful a 
Study, made him the more eager on’t, and thus un- 
wittingly gave him an excellent Education. Defign- 
ing him for the Church, he made him ftudy Theo- 
logy, nay, put him into-a Seminary. But natural De- 
ftination prevailed.. Nothing could hinder him from 
profecuting his favouriteStudy, either inthe Gardens 
of Aix, or in the adjacent Fields, or among the Rocks 
and Cliffs. 

He had very near as great a Pañlion for Anatomy 
and Chymiftry, as for Botany. In fhort, Natural 
Philofophy purfued her Claim to him fo, vigoroufly, 
that fhe foon ejected Theology, which had unjuftly 
gained Poffeflion of him. He was encouraged by the 
Example of an Uncle of his, a very able Phyfician, 
and in great Vogue: his Father’s Death too, which 
happened in 1677, left him intirely free to follow 
his own Inclination. And accordingly the very next 
Year he perambulated the Mountains of Dauphiny 
‘and Savey, from whence he brought a great many 
choice Plants, which began his Herbal. 

Botany is not a fedentary idle Science, that can be 
attained at one’s Eafe by the Fire-fide, like Geome- 
try, Hiftory, &c. A Botanift muft {cour the Moun- 
tains and Forefts, climb fteep Racks and Precipices, 
venture down Abyfles. The only Books that can 
thorowly inftruct in this Matter, are fcattered up and 
down the whole Face of the Earth, and not to be 
gathered up without Fatigue and Peril. Hence comes 
it that fo excel in this Science : a degree of Paf- 
fion fufficient to make a Virtuofo of another kind, is 
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not fufficient for making a great Botanift ; befides, 
there is required a Stock of Health that can follow 
it, a Strength of Body to anfwer it. M. TourneforPs 
Conftitution was lively, laborious, athletick ; an-ex- 
hauftlefs Fund of unaffected Gayety fupported him 
in his Travels, and both in Body and Mind he was 
cut out for a Botanift. | 

In 1679, he began his Journey to Montpellier, — 
where he greatly improved himfelf in Anatomy and 
Medicine. Though the Phyfick Garden, which 
Henry IV. founded in this City, abounds with great 
Variety of Plants, it fell fhort of M. Tournefor?’s Ex- 
pectation : he went about gathering Phyfical Herbs 
for above ten Leagues round Montpellier, and brought 
with him a noble Crop of Vegetables unknown to 
the very Natives of the Place. But even thefe Walks 
being too confined to fatisfy his Curiofity, he fet out 
for Barcelona in April 1681 ; and arriving in the 
~ Mountains of Catalonia, he was reforted to and fol- 
lowed by the Phyficians of the Country and young 
Students in Medicine, juft like the ancient Gymno- 
fophifts, who led their Difciples into the Deferts, : 
where they kept their Schools. : 

The high Mountains of the Pyrenees were too near, 
not to tempt him to pay them a Vifit. Yet he well 
knew, that all the Subfiftence he fhould meet with in 
thofe vaft Solitudes would be mere Hermit’s Fare ; - 
and the wretched Inhabitants, from whom he was 
to have even that, were fewer in number than the 
Robbers that haunt thofe Places. Many a time was 
he ftript by the Spami/o Miquelets ; which at laft put 
him upon a Contrivance how to conceal a little Mo- 
ney on fuch Occafions : he inclofed fome Ryals in a 
. Loaf of Bread fo black and hard, that as fharp- 
fighted and ravenous as the Rogues were, they never 
took it from him, nor fufpected the Deceit. His 
predominant Inclination made him furmount every 
thing ; thofe frightful and almoft inacceflible Rocks 
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which furrounded him on every Side, were in his 
Eye a magnificent Library, wherein he had the Plea- 
fure to find whatever his Curiofity required, and 
where he paffed his Time moft delicioufly. 

Toward the Clofe of the Year 1681, he returned 
to Montpellier, and from thence went home to 4x ; 
where he diftributed into his Herbal all the Plants he 
had picked up in Provence, Languedoc, Daupbiny, 
Catalonia, the Alps and the Pyrenees, Every body 
éan’t conceive that the Pleafure of feeing fuch Num- 
bers of them, all intire, in perfect good Condition, 
orderly difpofed in large Books of white Paper, was 
to him a fufficient Recompence for whatever they 
had coft him. 

M. Fagon, the Queen’s chief Phyfician, was always 
very ftudious of Plants, as one of the moft curious 
Parts of Natural Philofophy, and the moft eflential 
of Medicine. M. Tournefor”s Name reached him 
from fo many different Places, and ftill-with fo much 
Uniformity, that he was defirous to get him to 
Paris, the general Rendevouz of almoft all the 
bright Spirits of the Kingdom. To this end, he 
oke to Madam Venelle, Sub-Governefs to the Dau- : 
phin’s Children, who was well acquainted with M. 
Tournefor”s Family. She wrote to him to come to 
Paris, and in 1683, prefented him to M. Fagor, who 
that very Yéar procured him the Place of Botanick 
Profeflor in the Royal Garden of Plants, eftablifhed 
‘by Lewis XIII. for the Inftruction of young Students 
in Medicine. | 

This Employ did not prevent his going feveral 
Voyages. In Andalufia, a Country abounding with 
Palm-Trees, he endeavoured to find out the Truth 
of what has been fo long talked of, concerning the 
Amours of the Male and Female Palm, but could 
difcover nothing certain; fo that thofe ancient 
Amours, if any fuch there be, continue ftill a My- 
ftery. In Holland and England he gained the Sr” 
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of many famous Botanifts: infomuch that M. Hers 
man, the celebrated Profeflor of Botany at Leyden, 
would fain have refigned his Place to him. He wrote 
to M. Tournefort, in the Beginning of the laft War, 
very preffingly to accept of it: his Love to the Sci- 
ence he profeffed, made him chufe for a Succeffor, 
one that was not only a Foreigner, but of a Nation 
then in enmity with his own. He promifed M. 
Tournefort a Penfion of 4000 Livres from the States- 
General, with hopes of an Augmentation when he 
was better known. ‘Though the Stipend belonging 
to the Place he was then in, was but a very flender 
one, yet out of love to his Country he refufed fo ad- 
vantageous a Proffer. He added to this another 
Reafon, among Friends, namely, that he thought 
the Sciences were at Jeaft in as high a Degree of Per-. 
fection in France, as in any other Country. That's 
not a Virtuofo’s true Country, where the Sciences 
don’t flourifh : His was not ungrateful. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences being in 1691, intrufted to the 
Care of the Abbot Biguon; one of the firft Inftances 
he gave of his Authority, was to aflociate into this 
Company Meflieurs Zournefort and Homberg, though 
he knew neither of them but by Fame. 

In 1694, appeared M. Tournefor?’s firft Work, in- 
titled, The Elements of Botany, printed at the Louvre 
in three Volumes. The Defign of it was to bring 
into Order that prodigious Number of Plants fo con- 
fufedly fcattered all over the Earth, and even beneath 
the Waters of the Sea; and to diftribute them into 
Genera and Species, fo as to make the Knowledge 
of them eafy, and fpare the Memory from being 
overloaded with infinite Numbers of Names. This 
Order, fo neceflary, is no way eftablifhed by Na- 
ture’s felf, who has preferred a noble Confufion to 
the Conveniency of the Philofophers. And ’tis their 
Bufinefs, almoft in her Defpight, to difpofe the Ve- 
getable World into Method, and form a et of 
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Plants. As this muft needs bea Work of the Brain, 
is eafily forefeen there will be Contrariety of Opi- 
nions, nay, that fome will be for no Syftem at all. 
That which has been pitched upon by M. Tourne. 
fort, after a long and learned Difeuffion, confifts in 
regulating the Genus of Plants by their Flower and 
Fruit put together; that is, all Plants, which are 
refembling in thofe two Particulars, fhall be of the 
fame Genus: after which, the Differences, whether 
of the Root, the Stalk, or Leaves, fhall conftitute 
their different Speciés. Nay, M. Tournefort went 
further ; over and above the Genera, he has placed 
Claffes to be regulated by the Flowers only ; and 
he was the firft that had this Thought, which is of - 
far greater Ufe-in Botany than can prefently be ima- 
gined: for as yet there are found but fourteen diffe- 
rent Figures of Flowers, which muft be imprinted in 
the Memory. ‘Thus, for example, fuppofing you 
have before you a Plant in Flower, whofe Name you 
are ignorant of, you prefently fee to what Clafs it 
belongs in the foregoing Book of the Elements of 
Botany : fome Days after the Flower appears the 
Fruit, which determines the Genus in the fame Book, _ 
as the other Parts give the Species; fo that in a 
Moment is found both what Name M. Tourzefort 
gives it with refpect to his own Syftem, and what 
Names have been given it by other eminent Bota- 
nifts, either with refpect to their particular Syftems, 
or without any Syftem at all. This puts a Man in 
a way to ftudy fuch or fuch a Plant in the Authors 
that have treated of it, without danger of afcribing 
to one Plant what they may have faid of another, 
or of afcribing to another what they may have faid 
of it. A prodigious Eafe this Method muft be to 
the Memory ; for by thus retaining only fourteen 
Figures of Flowers, you defcend to 673 Genera, 
which comprehend 8846 Species of Plants, either 
of Land or Sea ; which were all that were known 

at 
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at the Time this Book was publifhed. What would 
a Man do, were he obliged to know in the firft m- 
{tance all thefe 8846 Species, and: that too by the 
different Names the Botanifts have been pleafed to 
impofe on them? What I have been here faying, 
would require fome Reftrictions or Explications ; but 
this has been already done in the Hiftory of 1700, 
where M. Zournefori’s Syftem has been more copi- 
oufly treated of. 

It feemed to be very much approved of by the 
Majority of the Phyficians. He was indeed attacked 
in fome Things by M. Ray, a celebrated Engli/b Bo- 
tanift and Natural Philofopher : M. Towrnefort pub- 
lifhed an Anfwer in 1697, being a Latin Differta- 
tion addreffed to M. Sherard, another ingenious Exg- 
lifhman. The Difpute was carried on without the 
leaft Gall, nay, with extreme Politenefs and Good- 
breeding on both Sides, which is a Thing to be ob- 
ferved. Perhaps you'll fay, the Subject was fcarce 
worth while to be warm for; the Queftion being 
only, whether the Flowers and Fruits were fufficient 
to defignate the Genera, whether fuch a certain 
Plant was of this or that Genus. ’Tis no fuch un- 
common Thing, however, for Men, efpecially the 
Learned, to fly into a Paflion upon light Occafions. 
M. Tournefort, in a fubfequent Work, beftows great 
Praifes on M. Ray, and even on his Syftem of 
Plats: | 

He took his Degree of Doétor of Phyfick of the 
Faculty of Paris; and in 1698, publifhed a Book, 
under the Title of, 4 Hiftory of fuch Plants as grow 
about Paris, with their Ufe in Medicine. 

_ You may well think, he that had been in fearch 
of Plants as far as the A/ps and Pyrenees, beftowed 
no fmall Pains on thofe in the Neighbourhood of 
Paris, after he was fettled there. Botany would be 
but a mere Curiofity, did it not refer to Medicine : 
the Botany too of a Man’s own Country fhould be 
chiefly 
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chiefly ftudied ; not only becaufe Nature has taken 
care to furnifh each Country with fuch Plants as are 
proper in the Maladies of the refpective Inhabitants, 
but becaufe they are more readily come at, and are 
full as prevalent as thofe that come from abroad, 
which are ne’er the better for being far fetched. In 
this Hiftory of Plants growing about Paris, M. 
Tournefort mutters up all their different Names, and 
then gives their Defcriptions, their chymical Ana- 
lyfes made by the Academy, and their beft ap- 
proved Virtues. This Book alone is fufficient to 
wipe away the Afperfion caft fometimes on Phyfi- 
cians, as if they did not care for Medicaments drawn 
from Simples, becaufe they are too eafy, and have 
too quick an effect. ’Tis certain, M. Towrnefort in 
this Work produces great Numbers, yet are they for 
the moft Part difregarded, and by a Sort of Fatality 
they are ordained to be much coveted, and but little 
ufed. 

Among M. Tournefort’s Works, may be reckoned. 

a Book, or at leaft a Part of a Book, intitled, Schola 
Botanica, five Catalogus Plantarum, quas ab aliquot 
annis in Horto Regio Parifienfi fiudiofis indigitavit Vir 
clariffimus Fofephus Pitton de Tournefort, Dofor Me- 
dicus, ut € Pauli Hermanni Paradifi Batavi Prodro- 
mus, (Se. Amftelodami 1699. An Englfbman, whofe 
Name was Simon Wharton, compofed this Catalogue 
of Plants, taught’ him by M. Zournefort, under 
whom he had ftudied Botany three Years. 

His Elements of Botany having had all the Succefs 
the Author himfelf could wifh for, he publifhed it 
in Latin, for the Benefit of Foreigners, in the Year 
1700, with Additions, under the Title of Jnj/fitut:- 
ones Rei Herbaria, in three Vol. in 4°. Whereof 
the firft contains the Names of Plants difpofed ac- 
cording to the Authors Syftem, and the other two 
their Figures in curious Copper-Plates. Prefixed to 
this-‘Tranflation is a large Preface or Introduction to 
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Botany, wherein, befides an ingenious and folid 
Eftablifhment of the Principles of M. Zournefort’s 
Syftem, there is a very accurate and agreeable Hiftory 
of Botany and Botaniits. You may well fuppofe he 
took delight in a Tafk that illuftrated the Object of 
his Love. And yet was he not fo attached to Plants, 
but that he had almoft an equal Fondnefs for all the 
other Curiofities of Phyficks, figured Stones, curious : 
Marcaflites, extraordinary Petrifications and Cry- 
ftallizations, Shells of all Sorts. His Love of Stones 
was the more confiftent with his Love of Plants, in 
that he took Stones to be Plants that vegetate and 
have Seeds; nay, he had a good mind to extend this | 
Syftem to the very Metals; and thus, as much as in 
him lay, he transformed every thing into what he 
himfelf loved beft, Vegetables. He alfo made Col- 
Jections of Habits, Arms, Tools and Inftruments of 
remote Nations, which though not the immediate 
Work of Nature, become philofophical in a Philofo- 
pher’s Hands. Of all together he form’d a Mufæum 
worth 50000 Livres. So great an Expence would 
have caft a Blemifh on the Life of a Philofopher, 
had it not been purely directed to a philofophical 
End. It evinces, that M. Lournefort, in fo narrow 
a Fortune as his was, could not beftow much on 
Pleafures that are more frivolous, and yet a great 
deal more fought after. 

M. Tournefort’s Qualities make it eafy to be ima- 
gined he was the fitteft Man in the World to be an 
excellent Traveller: by this Term I mean not thofe 
who barely travel, but thofe who not only have a 
‘moft extenfive Curiofity, which is a pretty rare thing 
to be met with, but alfo, what is rarer, a.certain Gift . 
of Clearfightednefs. Philofophers feldom fcour about 
the World, and fuch as do, are generally no great 
Philofophers ; which makes a Philofopher’s Travels 
to be extremely valuable. We therefore count it an 
Honour to the Sciences, the King’s ordering M. 

| | Tournefort 
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Tournefort in 1700, to travel into Greece, Afia, and 
Africa, He was likewife ordered to write as often 
as he could to the Count de Pontchartrain, who pro- 
cured him all poflible Accommodations in his 
Voyage. 

M. Tournefort, accompanied by M. Gurdelfcheimer, 
a confiderable Phyfician, and by M. Aubriet, an 
eminent Painter, paffed as far as the Frontiers of 
Perfia, gathering Simples, and making Obfervations 
all the Way. Other Travellers go by Sea as much 
as they can, becaufe the Sea has more Conveniencies ; 
and when they go by Land, they chufe the moft 
beaten Roads: Contrariwife, M. Touruefort and his 
Companions went by Sea as little as poflible, and on 
Land they always chofe untrodden- Paths, and ftruck 
into Places, till then deemed impracticable. You 
will by and by read, with a Pleafure mixed with 
Horror, an Account of their Defcent into the Grotto 
of Antiparos; that is to fay, into three or four 
frightful Abyfles one under another. M. Tournefort 
was highly delighted to fee therein a new kind of 
Garden, whofe Plants were all different Pieces of 
growing Marble, and which, according to all the 
Circumftances their Formation was attended with, 
muft needs have vegetated. | 

In vain had Nature withdrawn herfelf into fuch 
deep and inacceflible Places to work on the Vegeta- 
tion of Stones: thefe bold Curiofo’s of ours caught 
her, one may fay, in the very Fad. 

Africa was comprifed in the Defign of M. Tourne- 
fori’s Voyage ; but the Plague then raging in £gypr, 
obliged him to return from Smyrma into France m 
1702. This was the firft Obftacle that put a ftop 
to his Progrefs. He came home, as was faid by a 
rent Wit ona brighter, though Jefs ufeful Occafion, 

den with the fpoils.of the Egft. He brought away, 
befides an Infinity of different Obfervations, 1356 
mew Species of Plants, great Part whereof came 
| 4 | naturally 
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naturally under fome one of the 673 Genera he had 
eftablifhed : for all the reft he was obliged to create 
but twenty-five new Genera, without any Increafe 
of Claffes; and this fhews the Conveniency of a Sy- 
ftem, wherein fo many exotick unexpected Plants, 
fo eafily entered. Of thefe he made his Corollarium 
Inflitutionum Rei Herbarie, printed in 1703. | 
When he was returned to Paris, he had T'houghts 
of refuming the Practice of Phyfick, which he had 
facrificed to his Voyage into the Levant, at a Time 
when he began to be at the Top of the Profeffion. 
“Experience fhews, that in all Things which depend 
on the publick Tafte, efpecially in this Kind, Inter- 
ruptions are dangerous: the Approbation of Men 
muft be forced, and requires nothing lefs than per- 
fevering to the End. Mr. Tournefort therefore found 
it no eafy Matter to renew the Thread he had dropt; 
befides, he was obliged to perform his former Ex- 
ercifes belonging to the Royal Garden : to thefe he 
joined alfo thofe of the Royal College, where he had 
the Place of Profeffor in Medicine; the Funétions 
of the Academy too required fome time: laftly, he 
was defirous to perfect the Relation of his Voyage 
into the Levant, of which he had only made a rough 
Draught, intelligible to none but himfelf. The 
‘Hurry and Labours of the Day, which made the 
Repofe of the Night more neceflary to him, did on 
the contrary oblige him to ae the Night in other 
Labours : and if one may fo fay, it was his Misfor- 
tune to be of a ftrong Conftitution, which allowed 
him to take a great deal on himfelf for a long Time 
together, without feeling any fenfible Inconvenience. 
But at length his Health began to fail, and yet he 
did not favour himfelf e’er the more. When he was 
in this bad State, he happened to receive a very 
violent Contufion on his Breaft, which he prefently 
conceived would fhorten his Days, He yo vu 
| a few 
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a few Months, and then died, the 28th of December 
1708. 

"By his laft Will and Teftament he bequeathed to 
the King his Cabinet of Curiofities, for the Ufe of 
the Learned: his Books of Botany he left to the 
Abbot Bignon. ‘This fecond Article, no lefs than 
the firft, demonftrates his Love of the Sciences : ’tis 
making a Prefent to the Sciences, to make one to 
him that watches over them fo carefully, and favours. 
them fo tenderly. 

In the Relation of his Voyage into the Levant, 
you will find, befides all the Learning we have hi- 
therto reprefented M. Tournefort to be Matter of, a 
vaft Knowledge of Ancient and Modern Hiftory, 
and an unbounded Erudition, which we have faid 
nothing of, fo far are our Elogiums from Flattery. 
One prevailing Quality oftentimes makes us overlook » 
others, which yet deferve their Share of Praife, and 
to be fet in a proper Light, | 
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VOYAGE 


DORA NT 


By the KING’: exprefs Command. 


The Occafion and Defign of this Voyage. 


HE Count de Punicbareravn, Secretary of 

State, to whofe Care the Academies are 

| committed, and who is ever intent upon 

promoting ‘the Sciences, mov’d his Ma- 

pr towards the End of the Year 1699, to fend 

abroad into foreign Countries fome Perfons that 

were capable of making pertinent Obfervations, not 

only upon the natural Hiftory,--and the old and new 

Geogtaphy~ of thofe Parts; but likewife in relation 

to the Commerce, ‘Reéligion,- ‘and Manners of the 
different People. inbabiting: there. 

The King, by whofe:'Command I had formerly 
performed fonie Voyages in Europe, was pleas’d to 
pitch upon me for. this ‘of the Levant likewife. That 
great Prince, who by his Protection and Beneficence 
is ever contributing to the Advancement of all the 
noble Sciences, being already exceedingly pleafed 
with the curious Difcoveries, which, under his 
Aufpices, the Gentlemen the Royal Academy of 

‘Vol. I. B Sciences 
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Sciences have from time to time made in the moft 
diftant Climates: the King, I fay, caus’d it to be 
fignified to me, that I muft fet out for the Levant, 
there to make Remarks on every thing worthy no- 
tice. 

I was overjoy’d at this farther Opportunity of gra- 
tifying the {trong Paffion I always had to travel in- 
to remote Places, where, by perfonally ftudying Na- 
ture and Men, a much furer Foundation is laid, 
than by reading in one’s Clofet. I -beg’d M:de 
Portchartrain to let me have the chufing of the Per- 
fons who were to accompany me in the Execution 
of this Defign. 

I wanted a couple of ftanch Men that could be 
depended upon, and who were of a humour to 
fhare with me the Inconveniences infeparable from 
long Journeys. Nothing is fo difmal, as to fall fick 
in a Country where one knows no body, and where 
Phyfick is unknown. It frets a Man too, to fee 
fine Objects, and not be able to take Deke of 
them; for without this help of Drawing, ’tis im- 
poflible any account thereof fhould be perfectly in- 
telligible. By a fingular good Fortune, and which 
anfwer’d all my Wifhes, I found in the Perfons of 
Meffieurs Gundelfcheimer and <Aubriet two real 
Friends; the one an excellent Phyfician, the other 
as good a Painter. M. Guadelfcheimer, a Native of 
Anfpach in Franconia, is at this time Counfellor and 
Phyfician to the Electoral Prince of Brandenburgh. 
To an extreme Pafñfion for Natural Hiftory, he has 
join’'d a complete Knowledge of Vegetables and 
Phyficks in general. Iam beholden to his Care for 
great part of the fcarce Plants which I fhall men- 
tion in the courfe of this Work. 

M. Aubriet of Chalons in Champagne is no lefs in- 
duftrious than fkilful in painting in Miniature the 
Plants of the Royal Garden. Nothing has hitherto: 
been feen fo beautiful in that way: and accordingly 
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his Ability has merited him the Place of Painter of 
the King’s Clofet. 

. Secure that thefe Gentlemen were my Well-wifh- 
ers, I prefented them to M. L’.40é Bignon, whofe 
marvellous Tafte for all the Sciences made him 
long ago fenfible how neceflary it was to go and af 
certain one’s felf upon the fpot, concerning what : 
the Ancients knew of Natural Hiftory, and princé 
pally of Vegetables. And indeed, after having 
rang’d under their refpective Genus’s all fuch as are 
already known, what could a Man do more advan- 
tageous for Botany, than to enrich it with new Spe- 
cies, particularly fuch as were made ufe of by the 
ancient Phyficians in the Cure of Maladies? 

- Some time afterwards, M. de Pontchartrain fix’d 
our Departure for the ninth of March, 1700. He 
wrote a Letter to M. L?.4bdé Bignon, Prefident of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, to let him know 
that the King had order’d me to go into Greece, to 
the Iflands of the Archipelago, and into Afia; to 
make diligent Search after things relating to Natu- 
ral Hiftory ; to inform my felf touching the feveral 
Diftempers and Medicaments in thofe Countriés ; to 
compare the ancient Geography with the modern; 
and that his Majefty had pranted me an Affiftant, as 
ikewife a Painter, and would defray all the Char- 
ges of our Voyage. | 

This Letter was read in the Affembly the 16th 

of February. ‘The Society expreffd a preat deal of 
Joy at an Undertaking which promis’ d fo well for 
Phyficks, and which fhew’d how much his Majefty 
had at heart the perfecting the different parts there- 
of. At the famé time M. L’A4bbé Bionon propos’d 
to them M. Gundel/cheimer, who was -unanimoufly 
accepted, and his Letters were expedited in quality 
of the Academy’s Agent, to aid mé in my Labours. 
He thank’d the Society at the firft Meeting, and 

was prefent at all the reft till the day of our depar- 
| B 2 ture, 
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ture, which was the fixth of March, when we took - 


our leave of them, and afterwards went to Vere 
failles, to receive the laft Orders of M. de Pont- 
chartrain, and of the King’s chief Phyfician. M. 
Fagon, who fo diftinguifhingly poffeffes that Poft, 
not content with having oftentimes fpoken to the 
King concerning the Advantages that might accrue 
, from fuch a Voyage towards the illuftrating of Natu- 
ral Hiftory, was farther pleas’d to introduce me to 
his Majefty ; who with his wonted Goodnefs accepted 
a [2] Book which he had given me leave to dedi- 
cate to him. 

The 9th of March we fet out in the Flying- 
Coach, and reach’d Lyons in feven days and a half. 
Here we faw the Collection of rare Plants, which 
M. Goiffon obferv’d in the Alps. That learned 
Phyfician promifes the publick not only a Hiftory 
of the Vegetables growing in the Neighbourhood 
of Lyous, but alfo, feveral uncommon Obfervations 
in Anatomy; and above all, fuch as concern the 
Struéture of the Ear. M. Goiffon brought us ac- 
quainted with Father de Colonia, Library-Keeper of 
the Jefuits, a learned Antiquary. He has collect- 
ed, in avery fhort time, an amazing number of 
Greek and Latin Medals, Idols, Utenfils ferving 
for the Heathen Sacrifices, Weights and Meafures 
of the Ancients, Talifmans; and in fine, every 
thing that regards polite Antiquity. 

The 16th of March we fell down the Rhone to 


Condrieu, a Village in Dauphiny, even Leagues 


from Lyons, and two from Vienne. The next day 
we lay at Pouxin, a little Town four Leagues be- 
low Valence. | } 
oe The 18th we went afhore at Avignon, 
from whence we fet forward for “ix, a 
Days Journey from Avignon, Without being par- 
tial to the place of my Nativity I fpeak it, dx for 
; [ae] Inftitutiones Rei Herbaria, jé 
We / its 
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its bignefs is ohe of the beft-built agreeable Cities 
in all France. After I had embrac’d my Relations, 
we went and paid our Refpects to M. de Boyer d’ Ai- 
guilles, Counfellor in Parliament : and however cu- 
rious his Pictures are, we were lefs affected b 
them than by his own perfonal Merit. That learn- 
ed Magiftrate not only excels in the Knowledge of 
Antiquity, but is endow’d with that exquifite T'afte 
for Drawing, which gives fuch an additional Luftre 
. to the Great Men in that kind. M. d’Æiguilles has : 
_caus’d to be grav’d part of his Collection, upon a 
hundred large Plates, after the Originals of Rapha- 
el, Titian, Michael Angelo, Paul Veronefe, Corregio, 
Carrachio, Tintoret, Guido, Pouffn, Bourdon, Le 
Sueur, Puget, Valentine, Rubens, Vandyke, and o- 
ther Mafters. That worthy Gentleman muft per- 
mit me to tell the World, that fome of thofe Plates 
he grav’d with his own Hand; that the Frontif- 
pieces of the two Volumes, which compofe the faid 
Collection, are of his own Invention; that the In- 
eravers, for the Truth of the Contours, and the 
Force of the Expreffions, were directed intirely by 
himfelf. - There cannot be a nobler Diverfion for 
a Man of Quality, who, over and above, fo wor- 
thily difcharges the Duties of his high Station. 

M. De Thomaffin Mazaugues is another Counfellor 
of the Parliament of Provence: a Gentleman of di- 


ftinguifhed Merit, who puts us in hopes ofa Col- 


lection of Letters by M. de Peyrefc, which in Ma- 
nufcript have been handed about through the whole 
Kingdom. That indefatigable Man left above 100 : 
Letters all of his own Hand-writing, as M. Spon 
obferves. It is confidently reported, that M. de 
Peyref?s Heirs, for one whole Winter, made ufe of 
the Papers they found in his Clofet for Firing to 
warm themfelves. Better had it been to have 
burnt Cedar, or the Wood of Aloes: Enough of 
both thefe Nature every day produces; but fuch 
: B 3 a Man 
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a Man as M. de Peyrefe the World perhaps may 


never fee. 
Among the other Literati of our Town is rec- 
kon’d M. Gautier, Prior de la Valette; that great 
Aftronomer, fo prais’d by Gaffendus. [a] Scalger 
and [b] Cafaubon, who were not over lavifh of 
their Encomiums, agree that M. de Rajfcas de Ba- 
garris; Clofet-Keeper to HenryIV. was one that 
underitood all the antique Monuments wonderfully 
well. We muft not forget Hannibal Fabrot, an 
eminent Lawyer, and who was a perfect Mafter of 
the Greek Tongue, and thorowly knew the Orien- 
tal Hiftory, as is apparent from the Verfions he 
made of fome Volumes of the Byzantine Hiftory, 
and his learned Notes upon the moft obfcure Paffa- 
ges.. Father Thomaffin and Father Cabaflu!, Priefts 
of the Oratory, will for ever be an Honour to the 
City of 4x. Their Erudition was unbounded, as 
Jikewife was that of Father. Pag? a Cordelier, one 
of the profoundeft Chronologers of the laft Age. 
. There are few Cities in the Kingdom, or per- 
haps in ÆEurope, where there have been more Ca- 
binets of Curiofities: nay, at this very time there 
are very fine things to be feen, efpecially at the In- 
tendant M. /e Brefs. Hardly any Ship comes from 
the Levant to Provence, but either the Merchants 
or fome of the Sailors bring with them Medals, 
grav’d Stones, or other Rarities of Antiquity ; 
which they eafily find vent for, becaufe the Parlia- 
ment and the other fuperior Courts being held at 
Aix, the Country is oblig’d to repair thither as the 
Centre of Bufinefs. Mi 
The 27th of March we arriv’d at 
Marfeilles. The firft thing I did was 
to wait upon the Commiffioners of Trade, to whom I 
imparted the Orders M. de Pontchartrain had charg’d 
me with. There being no Ship ready to fet out 
[a] Scalig. Opufcula. [4] De Satir. Poefi, 
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for the Levant, we had time enough to view the 
. Beauties of that City, and to admire the Alterations 
which have been made there in this Reign. If 
they go on building inthe fame magnificent man- 
ner, Mar/eilles will foon recover the Luftre it had 
in the time of the Greeks and Romans: for all that 
we fee there of the old Town is the Work of later 
Times, which even then had a tang of the Gothick 
Ignorance and Barbarifm. 

Strabo [a], the exacteft of the antient Geogra- 
_phers, as great an Admirer as he was of the 4fa- 
tick Buildings, wherein nothing was ufed but Mar- 
ble and the glittering Granate, defcribes Mar/eilles 
as a City very handiomly built, and of a confide- 
rable Largenefs, difpos’d in manner of a Theatre 
round a [2] Haven naturally form’d by Rocks. 
Peradventure it was yet more fuperb before the 
‘Reign of Auguftus, under whom Strabo liv’d: for 
that Author, fpeaking of Cyzicus as one of the 
braveft Cities of 4fa, has this Obfervation, That 
it was beautify’d with the fame Ornaments of Ar- 
chiteéture, as had been formerly feen at Rhodes, 
Carthage, and Marfeilles. Sree à 

There are not to be found any Remains of that 
ancient Splendor: it were but labour loft to look 
for the Foundations of Apollo’s and Diana’s, Tem- 
ples, which its Founders, the [¢] Phoceans, had 
erected there. All that we know of the matter is, 
that thofe Edifices were in the higheft part of the 
© Town. Neither can we find the place where Py- 
theas fix’d his famous [d] Needle, for determining _ 
the Elevation of the Pole of Marfeilles. Pytheas, 
who was of this Town, and who flourifh’d in 4- 
lexander’s time, was, according to Gaflendus, the 


[2] Rerum Geog. lib. 4. . [8] Acxvdu. Euftath. ad 
. Dionyf. Perieg. v.75. Ibid. lib. 12. [ce] Klicua d ést 
Doxateur n Macoaria, Strab. Rer. Geog. lib: 4. [d] Tropuur. 
Strab. ibid. lib. 2. 
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ancienteft of all the Men of Letters that the Faft 
produc’d. Glorious it is for France, as M. Cafini, 
the beft Aftronomer of our Age, obferves, to have 
given Birth toa Perfon capable of carrying his Spe- 
culations to a point of Subtilty, which the Greeks 
. had not then been able to attain, though they af- 
fum’d to themfelves the Invention of all. Sciences. 
Marfeilles may not only boaft of having given 
the Sciences Induction into Gaul, but likewife of 
having form’d one of the three moft famous Aca- 
demies in the World, and of having fhared her 
Scholars with Athens and Rhodes. [a] Marfeilles 
was reforted to from all parts, for the Study of the 
Belles Lettres and Philofophy. The Romans, on 
account of its Politenefs, fent their Children to be 
educated there; and the Gauls, who were not 
over proud of that Virtue, were fo delighted with 
the Greek Tongue, which was fpoken in its Purity 
at [0] Mar/feilles, that they made ufe of it even 
in their publick ‘Adts. | : 
_ Tho? the People of Marfeilles at prefent make 
Trade and Commerce their principal Occupation, 
yet it is a Place that often produces’ very ingenious 
Men in every refpect. °Tis with juft reafon that 
France has admired-the Eloquence of M. Ma/caron 
Bifhop of Agen. ‘The Chevalier d’Hervieu was well 
fill’d in the Oriental Tongues. M. Rigord is emi- 
nent among the Antiquaries, as is Father Feuzllee, 
a Minime, among the Aftronomers. Father P/4- 
mier of the fame Order, and of the fame Town, 
has immortaliz’d himfelf by the Difcovery of above | 
nine hundred Plants, which had efcap’d the Dili- 
gence of other Travellers into America... He died 
toward the clofe of the Year 1704, at Port St. Ma- 
vy over againft Cadiz, where he was waiting for 
Paflageto Peru,, by the King’s Order. : 


ie Tacit. in Vit. Agr. cap. 4 [4] Strab. Rer. Geog. 
ib. 4. ne 
| We 
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We were not long at Marfeilles eer we went to 
fee the laft Performances of M. Puget, an admi- 
rable Sculptor, great Painter and excellent Archi- 
tect [2]. He was born at Mar/erlles in 1623, of Pa- 
rents who had not Eftate enouch to keep up their 
Name. The happy Difpofitions he had for Draw- 
ing, difcovered themfelves as foon as he could well 
hold a Pencil. At fourteen Years of Age he was 
put out to the Sieur Roman, the ableft Sculptor and 
beft Shipwright; who, after two Years, was fo fa- 
tisfy’d with his Difciple, that he left it to him in- 
tirely to build a Gally of confiderable magnitude, 
and likewife to do the carving part. After this Speci- 
men, young Puget fet out for Italy, and tarry’d about 
a Year at Florence, where he wrought half a dozen 
graven Stands for Candlefticks by the Great Duke’s 
Order. This would have procur’d him more confi- 
derable Work, if the ftrong Defire he had to fee Rome 
had not induc’d him to quit that Court. At Rome 
he apply’d himfelf intirely to Painting, and gave fo 
well into Peter de Cortona’s Manner, that that emi- 
nent Artift happening one day to pafs by a Houfe 
where M. Puget had fet out one of his Pictures for : 
Show, he had the Curiofity to go in, and engag’d 
the Author to accompany him to Florence, whither 
he was fent for to paint a Gallery for the Great 
Duke: but M. Puget foon went back to Rome; be- 
ing promis’d by a certain Perfon, Agent to the 
Queen Mother, that he fhould be employed by her 
Majefty in drawing the fineft Pieces of Antiquity. 
He acquitted himfelf perfectly well of this Commif- 
fion, and took fuch a Relifh for Painting, that he 
ftaid there near fifteen Years; and had not come 
_ away then, but to look after what little Matters 
his Father had left him. The Duke & Brezé, 
Grand Admiral of France, order’d him to make a 
Model of as noble a Ship as he could invent: which 
[a] M. Puget’s Ehgium. | 
4 Model 
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Model was follow’d, and the Ship was named the 
Queen. He then invented thofe beautiful Galleries, 
which Foreigners have fo much admird, and but 
faintly imitated. He drew fome Pieces at Thoulon, 
a St. Felix in the Church of the Capuchins, an An- 
nunciation for the Dominicans, and another Pic- 
ture which is.in the Cathedral. At La Valette 
near Thoulon are feen three Pieces of his; one at 
the high Altar, reprefenting St. Fobn writing the 
Apocalyples St. Fofeph in the Agony of Death; 
and St. Hermentarius. 

At Marfeilles he painted, for the Church de ia 
Majour, the baptizing of Clovis, and that of Con- 
fiantin: but that Piece of his call’d the Saviour of 
the World, is, if poffible, more beautiful. The 
Jefuits have in their Houfe at 4% two Paintings by 
this excellent Man, the Annunciation, and the Vi- 
fitation of the Virgin. The Education of Achilles is 
the laft thing he did: it remains in his Son’s Gal- 
Jery. 

M. Puget had, in 1657, fo dangerous a Fit of 
Sicknefs, that after his Recovery he was advis’d by 
his Friends and Phyfician never any more to meddle 
with Painting. But how was it poffible to check fo 
lively a Fancy, feconded by fuch capable Hands? 
However, whether it was becaufe Sculpture was 
eafier to him, or that he had a mind to go on with 
the Models he was then upon purely for his Diver- 
fion, he never apply’d himfelf any more to Paint- 
ing. Some time afterwards he began that fine Gate 
of the Town-Houfe of Thoulon, whofe two * Ter. 
mini under the Balcony the Marquis de Seignelay 
was {fo pleas’d with, as to propofe to the King to 
have them brought to Verfailles. The Arms of 

* Figures, the upper part like a human Shape, and ending in a 
Pedeflal; call d Termini by the Ancients who ufed them for Boun- 


daries, and number’d them among their Gods. The French cal} 
them Termes. 


France 
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France in Baffo-Relievo of Marble was another 
piece of Work done about the fame time by M. 
Puget, and is.one of,the chief Ornaments of the 
Town-Houle of Marfeilles. 

He came to Paris in 1659, being invited thither 
by M. Girardin; who for fome time employ’d him 
at his Seat of Vaudreuil in Normandy, to. make two 
large Figures; which M./ Pautru was fo taken 
with, that he advis’d M. Fouquet to make ufe of fo 
great a Mafter in the Works of Waux-le-Vicomte. 
Marble being a fcarce Commodity at Paris, that 
Minifter, who had an exquifite Tafte for every - 
thing that was excellent, order’d M. Puget to go to 
Italy, and buy up as many Blocks of Marble as he 
pleas’d : by this means he was the firft Man that 
made that beautiful Stone fo familiar to us. While 
he was at Genoa freighting three Shipload of it, he 
carv’d that noble Hercules, which is now at Seaux, 
leaning on a Shield charg’d with Flower-de-luces. 
The News of that Minifter’s Difgrace kept him at 
Genoa longer than he propos’d. He left there two 
admirable Figures, St. Sedaftian and St. Ambrofe, 
placed among the Pillars of the Cupola of St. Peter 
- de Carignan. Under that of St. Ambrofe, he has 
reprefented the blefled Alexander Sauli, a Prelate of 
an exemplary Life, whofe Anceftors founded that 
Church. M. Puget likewife acquired great Fame 
by his Piece of the Virgin, which is in the Pa- 
lace of Balbr. 

The Duke of Mantua about the fame time caus’d 
him to make a Baffo-Relievo of the Afiumption, 
which drew thither the Cavalier Bernini; and that 
great Man allow’d it to be a complete Piece. The 
Duke left nothing unattempted to engage M. Puget 
in his Service, and promis’d him fome confiderable 
Potts in the Government; but died foon after, 

Maria Sauli, a Nobleman of Genoa, who after the 
Example of his Anceftors has expended great coy 

or 
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for adorning the Church of St. Peter de Carignan, 
pray’d M. Puget to make a Model of a Canopy for 
the great Altar. This Work fhews to whata de- 
gree of Perfection that incomparable Man had 
carry’d Architecture. Whilft he was preparing to 
execute it, M. Colbert, upon M. Bernini’s Character 
of him, oblig’d him to come to France by the 
King’s Command; where his Majefty honour’d him 
with a Penfion of 1200 Crowns, in quality of Sculp- 
tor, and Director of the Works which regarded the 
Shipping and Gallies. M. Puget, defirous to go 
upon things of a longer duration, after having done 
his Duty in that refpect, undertook a Baflo-Relievo 
of Alexander and Diogenes: it is the grandeft Piece 
of Sculpture he ever perform’d; but he did not fi- 
nifh it till a little before he died. Malo Crotonienfis 
was the firft and fineft Performance of M. Puget 
that ever came to Ver/ailles: Anguifh and Rage are 
imprinted upon the Vifage of Milo; every Mufcle 
of the Body is expreflive of the Strugglings of that 
fturdy Prize-fighter, to difingage one of his Hands 
caught faft within the Trunk of a rifted Tree, 
which he was trying to pull in pieces; whilft with 
the other he is tearing up by the Roots the Tongue 
of a Lion that was going to devour him behind. 
The Marquis de Louvois, Super-Intendant of the 
Buildings after M, Colberfs Death, wrote to M. Pu- 
get, that his Majefty was defirous he would undertake 
a Groupe, to accompany that of Milo. M. Puget 
made the Model of his Andromeda, but finding himfelf 
indifpos’d he caus’d one of his Difciples to rough- 
hew it; and after he himfelf had finifhed the fame, 
it was prefented to his Majefty by hisSon. ‘The 
King not only honour’d him with the Character of 
a moft excellent Sculptor, but likewife ftiled him 
Inimitable. 
Some Years afterwards,pafling through Mar/eilles, 
I told M. Puget that the Figure of Andromeda was 
| | thought 
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thought to be too fmall, and that Perfeus look’d a 
little oldifh for fo young a Hero. He anfwer’d me 
very calmly, that one of his Men named Verrier, 
who was fince grown very eminent in Statuary, had 
in the rough-hewing made the Figure of Andromeda 
a little too fhort; but yet that there would be found 
in it the fame Proportions as in the Venus of Medicis. 
As for that of Perfeus, added he fmiling, the Down 
on his Cheeks denotes him to be of no fuch advanc’d 
Age. 

M. Puget has preferv’d his Father’s final Work, 
namely, the Bas-Relief of St. Charles, wherein the 
Plague of Milan is reprefented in fo moving a man- 
ner. : This beautiful Piece was long ago befpoke by 
the Abbot de Ja Chambre, Curate of St. Bartholomew: 
but it was very late e’er M. Puget finifh’d it. His 
Son has, in Wax, the Equeftrial Figure of the 
King, which was to have been erected in the Royal 
Square at Mar/eilles, of which likewife his Father 
had drawn the Plan. M. Lauibier a celebrated 
Lawyer, and M. Girardon his Majefty’s Scupltor in 
chief, have fome Sea-Pieces done with a Pen by 
M. Puget: they are perfectly charming. 

Equally happy in Invention, Fecundity of Fan- 
cy, Noblenefs of Tafte, and Correétnefs of Defign, 
he animated the very Marble, and made it as it 
were breathe: The hardeft Stones foften’d and grew 
tender under his Chizzel, and acquir’d from his 
Hands that Flexibility which is the effential Cha- 
racter of Flefh, and which makes you fee it even 
through the very Drapery. This Brifknefs of Fan 
cy, join’d to fuch lively and natural Expreffions, is 
a Gift from Heaven not to be attain’d by any. Study. 
How many Figures do we meet with, to the laft de- 
gree correct, and yet as cold and ftiffas the Marble _ 
or Brafs they are made of! M. Puget died at Mar- 
feilles in 1695, aged Seventy Two Years, a 
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The Arfenal and the Gally-Dock are well worth 
the feeing. . The Grandeur of the King, and the 
Vigilance of M. de Pontchartrain, are confpicuous 
in every corner thereof. The Armory is one of 
the nobleft and beft-order’d of the whole Kingdom. 
The Rope-Yard, in its kind, yields not to the 
fineft Work-houfes of the Dock. The very Spin- 
ning-places for Sails, the Smithy, the Sheds for 
Oars, all confefs the exact Regularity and confum- 
mate Neatnefs of M. de Montmor, Intendant of the 
Gallies. HE ate 

This Intendant does not take cognizance of the 
Affairs of Commerce: they are within the Jurifdic- 
tion of the Intendant of Juftice, who fits as Chief 
of the Chamber of Commerces a particular Court, 
confifting of the Echevins, and a certain number of 
the greateft Traders of Marjeiiles. ‘This Chamber 
gives a Penfion of 18.000 Livres to our Embafia- 
dor at the Porte, to maintain’the Rights ftipulated 
to France for the Levant-Trade. They pay 6000 
Livres yearly to the Intendant, as Judge Commer- 
cial; and befides all this, they allow confiderable 
Salaries to the French Confuls and their Chancellors 
in the Sea-ports of the Levant. Thofe Confuls are 
properly Long-robed Swordmen, if one may ufe that 
Expreffion ; and the Chancellors are national No- 
taries. The Chamber is often oblig’d to extraordi- 
nary Expences, efpecially in Prefents to the Bafhaws 
on their Arrival in the Sea-ports, and in makin 
good the Damages frequently fuffer’d by the French 
from the Oppreffion and Extortion of the Turks. 

This Chamber not only fetches up its Charges, 
but makes vaft Advantages of the Confulary Duties 
paid in the Levant, by fuch Commodities as are la- 
den where there are French Confuls: Thefe Duties 
are paid to the Deputies of each Port, and they ac- 
count for the fame to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Marfeilles. ‘Thefe Gentlemen had for fome a 
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the Nomination of the Confuls: the Court has now 
taken it out of their hands, and the Commiffioners 
inall their Tranfactions are fubordinate to the Mi- 
nifter who has the Super-Intendance of Commerce. 

The French never had fo confiderable a. Trade to 
the Levant as now. It rivals, nay exceeds that of 
all other Nations, through the good Management 
and Oeconomy fettied therein by M. de Pontchar- 
train: our Merchandizes yield quick Returns in 
thofe parts, when they are of the quality requir’d: 
There needs no prodigious Genius to carry on this | 
Trade, but a great deal of Probity and Honefty : 
all Bufinefs there goes through the hands of the 
Jews. The Cuftom of the Country muft be com- 
ply’d with; that is to fay, wemuft truft them with 
our Effects, fell them according as they advife, ‘buy 
up Goods of the Levant, and barter ours juft asthey 
think convenient. The Jews makeall the Bargains; 
for which they have Brokerage, and there’s an end 
ofthe matter: So that if a Manis-prudent, heneed 
not doubt growing rich; efpecially if he avoids 
Commerce-with the Greek Women, who are the 
moft dangerous Traders in the World. 

The Shops of the Coral-Merchants, the Drug- 
gifts Ware-houfes, the Sugar-bakers, the Manu- 
faéturers in Gold,» Silk, and thofe of Soap, are 
worthy of a Traveller’s Obfervation. 

There are no Coral- Merchants but at Ader/feilles 

and Genoa : thofe of Marfeilles have much the greater 
Dealings; the whole Eaft is 4lPd with their Neck. 
laces and Bracelets. This has been a ftanding Com- 
merce for many Ages: we areaflurd by Pliny, that 
the Gau/s wanted Coral at home toadorn their Arms, 
having fent it all away to the /#dies, where it was re- 
commended by the Priefisas a Prefervative againit 
all Dangers. The Coral that was got on the Coaft 
ot Provence about the Ifles of Azeres, and on the 
Coafts of Sicily, was moft in efteem. There et 
| ill 
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fill fome Fifheries of Coral in thofe parts; but the 
greateft of all is towards 4frica, about the Bajftion 
de France, from whence ’tis fent to Mar/eilles. 

M. Salade, one of the principal Coral-Merchants 
there, fhew’d us fome very fine Pieces of that Com- 
modity, both rough and wrought Wrought Co- 
ral fells for about five Livres an Ounce: Ihave of 
feveral Colours in my Scrutore, common red, as 
well as pale and deep red 5 rofe-colour, flefh-colour, 
white, red and white, fillemot, gridelin ; this lat 
is brought from America. But what is very remark- 
able, is a pretty large piece of Coral I have feen 
growing upon a broken piece of Earthen Ware: 
which demonftrates, that Sea-Plants are not nou- 
rifh’d like thofe which grow on the Land. What 
Nutrition can the Coral derive from a Brickbat, a 
piece of human Skull, a broken Glafs-Bottle, a hard 
Flint-Stone, a dry Shell? Coral-has been taken 
up from the bottom of the Sea, fticking naturally 
upon all the forenamed Subftances. I have given 
my Thoughts on this Subject in the Second Volume 
of Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Anno 
1700. p.27. à 

As for Drugs, you find in the Port of Mar/eilles 
every valuable onethat comes from Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and Alexandria; that is to fay, the beft Scammony, 
Caffia, Rhubarb, Storax in Tears, (4e. in Drops 
or Grains) Storax liquid, Myrrh, Frankincenfe, 
Bdellium, Tamarinds, Galbanum, Opoponax, Sa- 
gapenum, white Balfam akas Opobalfamum, Pep- 
per, Cinnamon, SalAmmoniac, anda multitude of 
other-things. Yet, fince the Dutch have made fuch 

owerful Settlements in the Ea/t-Indies, much of 
the Trade of Mar/eilles and Venice is fallen off. The 
Weft-India Drugs come to Marfeilles directly, or by 
the way of Cadiz: thefe are the Ipecacuana, the 
Quinquina, Ginger, Caflia of the Iflands, Indigo, 

Rocou, Balfam of Perv, Balfam of Capivi, &c. _- 
At 
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At Marfeilles they refine to perfection the Sugar 
of our American Plantations: the Soap-Trade is 
likewile very confiderable, as appears from the Con- 


~ famption not only of the Oils of Provence, but like: 
- wifethofe which are fetch’d from Cardiaand Greece. 


_ After we had view’d every thmgof Note in Mar- 
feilles, we tock aturn into the Country adjoining, 
the Wind not as yet permitting us to proceed on our 
Voyage. The Chartreufe is a ftately well-contriv’d 
Edifice: the Burghers Houfes, which are call’d 
Baftides, are only remarkable for their Number ; 
and ftand fo thick together among the Vines, the _ 
Olive and the Fig-Trees, that they make an agree: - 
able Landfkip. 

The Soil of Marfeilles is a well-cultivated Garden. 
eing naturally lean and hungry, they take care 
not to lofe the leaft Dab of Dirt in the whole City; 
nay, they make advantage of the very Excrements 
of the Gally-Slaves, by placing at one end of the 

Gallies proper veffels for receiving a Manure {o' ne- 
ceffary to the Country.» The Major of the Gallies 
makes confiderable Gain of this fort of Commodity, 
which by warming the coldand hufkyLand, produces 
excellent Grapes; good. Olives, and the beft Figs in 
the world. 

As for us, whofe prevailing Paffion was Simp- 


. ling, we were perpetually upon the hunt all round 


the City, and more particularly in that fandy Plain 
which extends it felf along the Sea, from the Butt 
of the little Monredon to that call’d the great Monre- 
don. We went likewife and vifited the Ifles of the 
Caftle of Yf, [a] Pomegues, [b] Ratonneau, de Maire, 
Pibouten, Riou, Conclu, Collefarene, Jarret. 

In fine, after having waited for a [c] Northweft 
Wind to carry us to Candia, we left the Port of 
Marfeiles the.2,3d of April; but the Wind being 


[2] Or St. John. [0] St. Stephen. —[c] Miftral. 
Vol. I. C too 
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too frefh, we tarry’d among the Ifles, and put not 
to Sea till the next day about eleven in the morning. 
Our Bark, which went by the name of the Holy 
Ghoft, was commanded by one Carles, an -honeft. — 
Tar; who landed usin the Port of Canea the 3d of 
May, without touching any where in our Paflage. 
So quick a Voyage happens but rarely. We run 
1600 Miles in nine days, leaving the Ifland of Ma/- 
ta half-way behind us. : 3 

The Length of Miles 1s not:precifely determin’d 
in the Levant, efpecially at Sea, where they are 
lengthen’d or fhorten’d as every one pleafes: I ne- 
ver yet met with two Pilots that were of the fame 
mind; fome reckoning no lefs than 1800 Miles 
from Marfeilles to Candia, and others allowing but 
1500: We follow’d the moft common Opinion. 
which is 1600. ?T'is much the fame thing with re. 
{pect to the Land: there are places where the Miles 
are fo fhort, that fcarce four of °em fhall make a 
French League ; moft commonly three are enough: 
Hence arifes the Difference, or Correfpondence, 
that is found to be between the Meafures of the An- 
cients and thofe of the Moderns. In the Eaft they 
know nothing of Geometry, or the Art of furvey- 
ing Land; and indeed Land may be purchas’d there 
fo very cheap, that they don’t give themfelves the 
trouble to meafure it with any exaétnefs. 


0 be dak RER 
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Li wae ety I. 


To Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
“Secretary of State, Sc. 


My Lorp, 
URSUANT to your Commands, I give you 


a particular Account of what 
we obferv’d in Candia, that 
fam’d Ifland fo well known in for- 
mer Ages by the name of Crete. The Letters 
which I had the honour to write to you when I was 
upon the fpot, are fince my Return grown, as it 
were under my Pen. You gave me leave to infert 
fome Touches of Erudition, to heighten the Subjects 
therein treated of. I fancy fuch Additions will 
make ’em lefs tirefome. What can a Man fay of ~ 
a Country inhabited by Turks, if he is confin’d to 
what he fees of it in its prefent Condition ?- Almoft 
their whole Life is fpent in Idlenefs: to eat Rice, 
drink Water, fmoke Tobacco, fip Coffee, is the 
Life of a Muffulnan. ‘The Speculative Sort: (of 
which there are not many) employ themfelves in 
reading the Alcoran, confulting the feveral Inter- 
preters of that Book, thumbing over the Annals of 
their Empire : what’s all this to us? The things 
which attract Strangers thither, muft be a Search af- 
ter Antiquities, Study of Natural Hiftory, Com- 
merce. Relations of the Levaxt would be but dry 
ftuff, if a Man were to defcribe nothing but: the 
prefent State of the Provinces under the Oztoman 

Domination. . 

. The Paffion my felf and Friends had for the Dif 
covery of Plants and ancient Monuments, made us 
think the Voyage very long from Mar/eilles to Can- 
dia, the firft Ifland of Greece which we were to land 

or 2 | at, 
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at, according to your Lordfhip’s Orders. And yet 


it was next to impoflible to have a happier or fhorter 
Voyage. The Wind was conftantly in our Stern, | 
and in nine days we reach’d Canea., 

You know, my Lord, that the Venetians 
purchas’d this City, together with the reft 
of Candia,in 1204. They werein poffeflion of Canea 
till 1645. [a] Lffouf the Captain-Bafhaw coming be- 
fore the Place with eighty Ships; and as many Gallies, 
[2] took it in ten days time. Sultan Jbrahim ‘caus’d 
him to be ftrangled after his Return to Con/tantinople, 
that he might have the Confifcation of his. Wealth, 
which however. could not: be very confidérable. 
He [c] had juft fucceeded to that famous Muflapha 
whom Sultan [id] Adourat fo tenderly lov'd, as to 
defire to die in his Arms, 

At this time Canea is the fecond Place of the Mand.’ 
Befides its beitig not fo big as Candia, the |'e } Vice- 
roy of that City commands over the Bafhaw of Canea, 
and him too of! Retimo. © The whole Ifland pays 
obedience to thefe three Generals, and’ each-has his 
refpective Province. There are not reckon’d to be 
in Canea above r500.Turks, 2000 Greeks, 50 Fews, 
1o or 12 French Merchants, a Conful of the fame. 
Nation, and two Capuchins:who are their Chaplains, 
The Body of the Place is good; the Walls: well: 
fae’d with Stone; ‘and well terrafs’d, defended: bya 
deep Ditch, and there-is but one Gate land-ward. 

- The Venetians, who had caus’d'this City: tobe 
fortify’d with greatcare, might eafily have retaken 
itn the laft ‘War, had they but laid holdof the Dif= 
orderithe Turks were in, when°the Chriftians came. 
beforeit: : There were hardly 200 Men in the Town 
fit to bear Arms, and the greateft part were fd]: Ré 
negadoes : that’ is to fay, Fellows without mui 


© [a] That à, Jofeph. °° [3] Chardin Voyag. 
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Faith or Fidelity, neither Turk nor Chriftian ; who 
always fide with the ftrongeft, and feek for nothing 
but Plunder. If General Mocenigo, inftead of 
lofing eighteen Days in threatning the Turks, and 
fummoning them ‘to furrender, had fir’d brifkly 
_ on the Place, he had doubtlefs carry’d it; where- 
as the Breach was not made till after the Bafhaw 
of Retimo, who was known to be a good Officer, 
had thrown Succours into it. Add to this, the 
French Deferters, who, after their Commander 
ME dé St. Paul was kid with a Cannon-fhot, 
being fed with nothing but [2] Bifcuit-duft full 
of Moufe and Rat-dung, went over to the Ene- 
my in a Fit of Defpair, which brave Men are 
often driven to by want of Neceffaries. They 
fhould likewife have landed at /a Culata, the fur- 
ther'end of the Gulph of /z Sada, which the Vene- 
tians are even at this day mafters of; and then have 
entrench’d on the adjoining Eminences, inftead of 
leaving them to be poffefs’d by the Bafhaw of Rerimo, 
who inceffantly harafs’d the Befiegers with his De- 
tachments. The Venetians, no doubt, believ’d that 
Candia would be fuccour’d by Sea, and did not think 
it convenient fortheir Fleet to remove from the Coaft 
of [0] St. Odero. A Couple of Frigats well arm’d 
had been fufficient to block up the Port of Cazea. ” 
This Port, tho’ expos’d to the North Wind, (or 
the Tramontaine, as they call it in the Mediterranean) 
would be a pretty good one, were it carefully look’d 
to. There are fill to be feen the Ruins of a noble 
Arfenal built by the Venetians, towards the left hand 
at the further end of the Bafon. All that remains, 
is the Arches of the Work-houfes where they fitted 
up their Gallies. The Turks intirely neglect the re- 
pairing of Ports and Walls of Towns, They take 
a little more care of the Fountains, becaufe they 


[a] Frifope, [4] St. Theodore. 
C 3 | 
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fre great Water-Drinkers, and their Religion.ob- 
liges °em very frequently to wafh every part of their 
Body. The Entrance of the Port of Canea is de- 
fended on the left by a fmall. Fortrefs, where there 
isa Light-houfe. The Caftle, which is on the right 
beyond the firft Baftion, is quite ruin’d. After you 
are pait. the Light-houfe, there is a very handfom 
Mofque, witha low round Dome. The Front con- 
fifts of feveral Arches, bearing as many fmall 
Domes of the fame profile as the great one. The 
Houfe of the Lxench Capuchins ftands by this 
Mofque: their Chapel is a Room ill built, worfe 
furnifh’d, ferv’d by two Friers of the Province of 
Paris; one of thefe bears the Name of Superior, 
and the other reprefents the reft of the Community. 
The Chamber of Trade allows them 140 Crowns 
yearly ; and they receive the Charity of our Conful, 
Merchants, and Sailors. 

As for the Houfes, they are here, as every where 
elfe in the Levant, very ordinary: the beft are but 
two Stories high, of which the firft (that is, the 
Ground-Floor) ferves for a Parlour, Ware-houfe, 
Cellar, and Stable. The Walls are Brick-Work, 
with Free-ftone Angles. From the firft Floor you 
afcend to the fecond by an almoft perpendicular 
wooden Ladder: this fecond Floor is divided into 
different Apartments, according to the Capacity of 
the Place, and cover’d Terrace-wife, but without 
either Brick or Plaifter, only fome Deal-Boards put 
together like a Cieling, fupported by Joifts of Oak 
laid two or three foot afunder: outward it is cover’d 
with a Lay of Earth temper’d like Mortar and well - 
beaten, and then pav’d with {mall Flint Stones and 
Pebbles. The Terraceis made a little floping, for 
the Rain to run off. In fine Weather they walk, and 
in the great Heats will lie, onthefe Terraces. , You 
fee to whata pitch of Perfection the Candiots have 
carry’d the Art of Building. Thefe Coverings iba 
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be repair’d every Year. Befides thefe Terrace-Roofs, 
every Houfe has commonly another fmall Terrace on 
the fame Floor with the fecond Story : ’tis properly but 
an open Room, adorn’d with fome Pots of Flowers, 
and 1s of great benefit to their Health; for moft of 
the Houfes of the Town being turn’d to the North, 
they fhut the Windows when the Wind fits in that 
Corner, and open the door of the Terrace which 
faces the South. Contrarywife they fhut that Door, 
and open the Windows to the North, as foon as 
ever the Southerly Winds, fo dangerous through- 
-out the Levant, begin to be felt: thefe Winds are 
fometimes fo hot, that they fuffocate People in the 
open Fields. | 

The Country about Cavez is charming, between 
the Town and the firft [2] Mountains: fo is it like- 
wife all the way between the Town and the Gulph 
of Ja Suda; nothing but Forefts of Olive-Trees, as 
high as thofe of Toulon and Seville: thefe never die 
in Candia, becaufe it never freezes there. The Fo- 
refts are diverfify’d with pleafant Fields, Vineyards, 
Flower-gardens, -purling Streams, fhaded with 
Myrtle and Laurel. 

M. Truilbart, on whom your Lordfhip confer’d 
the Place of Conful of Canea, entertain’d us at his 
Houfe with great Civility. He affur’d us, that in 
the Year 1699, the Ifland yielded 300,000 [4] Mea- 
fures of Oil; of which the French bought 200,000 
at Canea, Retimo, Candia, and Girapetra, the only 
places where they take in Freight. The Crop of Oils 
fail’d that Year in Provence, and the Ports of Candia 
were crouded with Ships from Marfeilles, to fetch 
Supplies for the Soapmakers there. 

The ordinary Meafure of Oil. weighs at Canea 
eight Oques and a half; at Refsmo it weighs ten: the 


[a]."Oe@: Tirve@.. Strab. Rer. Geog, lib. to. | 
[ 2} Mittaches. | 
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Oque is three Pound two Ounces, which makes 400 
Drachms, according to the Eaftern way of Reckoning- 
The Pound is 128 Drachms, and the Drachm is 
60 Grains. The beft Oils of the Ifland are thofe 
of Rerimo and Canea: the Girapetra Oils are black 
and muddy, becaufe before they empty their Veflels, 
they take a ftick and ftir up the Sediment, and fo 
fell the Oil and the Lees all together. In 1700, 
the Oils were worth but 36 to 40 Parats a Meafure, 
or at moft but an [4] Abouquel, which is worth 44 . 
Parats at Canea, and but 42 at Retimo. ‘The Eager- 
nefs of our Merchants, notwithftanding your Lord- 
fhip’s Orders that no Ship fhould go out of its turn, 
rais’d the Market to 60 or 66 Parats the Meafure’: 
thefe Parats are a Silver Coin of a bafe Allay, worth 
about fix French Farthings, or eighteen Deniers of 
Provence. 

Befides the Forefts of Olive-Trees, there are a- 
bundance of Gardens about Canea, planted juft like 
all the reft in Twrky, without Order, Symmetry, 
or Neatnefs. In thefe neglected Orchards, the 
Trees produce but forry Fruit; and indeed they 
plant no other, nor do they know what Grafting 
means. Their Figs are infipid, and the Melons al- 
moft as bad. We went to fee the [2] Governour’s 
Floufe at Varrouil, the Garden there being cry’d up 
for a Terreftrial Paradife. Before I defcribe it, 1 muft 
obferve to your Lordfhip, that Varrouil was once the 
handfomeft Village in all the Ifland. It was burnt by 
the Turks during the laft Siege of Canea, to prevent 
the/enetians fettling there. The Greeks of Canea were 
all oblig’d to go and lie every night at this Village, or. 
rather Suburb, and return’d again the next morn- 
ing at a certain hour; and but for the Lownefs of 


| (2] Z Crowr Dutch, which anfwers to one of our Crown- 
Pieces French. The Abouquel has alo another Name, Aflani, 
from the Figure of a Lion, which the Turks call Aflan. 
[2] Difdar. 
4 ; their 
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their Circumftances, the Governmént would have 
made them rebuild it. Nothingis now to be feen 
there but Ruins and Demolitiohs made by the Fire, 
The Deftruétion of Varrouil was of no ufe to any 
but the French, who ruin’d themfelves there in 
Luxury and Riot. | 
: The Goverñour”s Garden‘is a little Wood ‘of 
"Orange- Trees, Lemons, aud Cedars, intermix’d 
with Plumb, Pear, and Cherry-Trées. The O- 
range- Trees here are as ftrong and vigorous as any in 
the beft [2] Gardens of Portugal, tho’ not near fo 
carefully look’d to : for tho’ they’re burden’d with ei- 
ther dead or fuperfluous Branches, they put forth with 
_ profufion Bunches of Flowers, cluftering upon one 
another in. large heaps. They cultivate in Portugal 
none but that excellent fort of Orange, call’dthrough- 
out Lurope the Portugal Orange, and which the 
Portuguese themfelves call [2] China Orange: it is 
not known in Candia, or any where elfe in Turky: 
In this Country every Man is content with what he 
finds in his Garden, juft as it comes up fpontaneous 
and without Culture. ‘The common Orange of the 
Levant is a large {weet or rather infipid [c] Orange, 
with a thick Rind, bitter, and as it were fpungy. 
They raife here fome Citrons, which area fine Fruit — 
when they are candy’d, but the Natives know not 
how to go about it. The Governour’s Garden was 
kept, or rather neglected, by a Greek [4] Monk, 
a Wretch without a Shirt to his back, who could 
neither read nor write, any more than three or four 
of the fame Fraternity, who were almoft eaten up 
. with the Itch. The poor Creatures prefented us 
_ with fome Orange-Branches full of Flowers and 
Fruit: and we put them ina way to cure themfelves, 
by ufing Brimftone. | 


[a] Quintas, zz Portuguefe. [2] Naranca da China. 
{-} Malus Aurantia major, C. B. Pin. 436. [4] À 
, | | n 
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In our Return to Canea, we were almoft poifon’d 
with the abominable Stench from the Burying- 
places. The World knows, that the Turks inter 
their Dead upon the Highways: this Practice were 
extraordinary well, did they dig the Graves deep 
enough. Candia being a very hot. Country, thefe 
Smells are very offenfive under the Wind. The 
Turks place a Stone at each end of the Grave, fome: 
times a Pillar of Marble crown’d with a Turbant ~ 
inftead of a Capital: this is never done but to Per- 
fons of fome Rank. | 

I can’t forbear mentioning here, how aftonifh’d 
M. Gundel/cheimer and my {elf were in our firft Walk. 
Being landed at Canea, we had fcarce paid our Re- 
{pects to the Conful, but we haften’d to the Gate of 
the Town, with the [4] Chancellor of the Nation, 
to fee what rare Plants this fine Country of Candia 
produc’d, which we fo much long’d for all the way 
from Marfeilles, ‘There grows in-the Streets of Ca- 
nea a fort of [>] Fuliane, with a large Flower and 
fhining Leaves, not to be defpisd: We flatter’d 
our felves we fhould meet with fome greater Rarity 
out of Town, but to our no fmall grief we did not 
hit the right place. Along by the Walls on the 
right hand we pafs’d through a fat Soil, over-run 
with Clover-Grafs, and other very common Herbs, 
I fancy’d my felf at Barcelona; where, as at Canea, 
all the Ramparts are cover’d with thofe yellow 
Flowers, which the Greeks knew not how to de- 
fignate more properly than by the name of [c] 
Golden Flowers... Our Aftonifhment increas’d as we 
approach’d nearer the Sea, where we hoped to find 
fomething that might recompenfe us for our Difap- 


[a] M. Efmenard. [2] Hefperis Cretica Maritima, folio 
craffo lucido, magno flore, [c] Chryfanthemem, flore par- 
tim candido, partim luteo, C. B, Pin. 134. & Chryfanthemum 
Creticum, Cluf. Hift. 335. 
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pointment in other places. And indeed we began 
to chear up at fight of a [a] prickly Acanthus, which 
we had never feen any of, but in the Gardens of 
Europe; and very often a Man -is as much pleas’d 
with, finding a rare Plant in its natural place of 
Growth, . as to light of an unknown one. 
«This place is a Tract of Ground. cover’d with the 
downy [4] Polium of the famous Alpinus, Profeffor 
of Padua; who: gave a Cut of it fifty Years ago, 
asa Plant different from that which Baubinus, the 
celebrated. Profeffor of Bgf/,, had call’d by the name 
of [c] Graphelium maritimum. 1 can fafely affirm, 
there’s no difference at all between thefe two Plants. 
 Alpinus,’tis likely, had never feenthe Plant of Bau- 
hinus, tho’ it is very common in Jfaly on the Sea- 
‘fide. But to return to the Climate of Canea, we 
found nothing in that place we are {peaking of, ex- 
cept the prickly [4] Cichory and Thyme of Crete; 
which two Plants delight in Heath and Rocks.’ I 
was rejoic’d to meet here with the [e] Thyme of 
Crete, which fome Years before,I had obferv’d 
growing about Seville and Carmona in Andalufia. 
However, as we expected to find fomething more 
curious than all this, our Difcontent return’d at 
every ftep we tock: forin fine, my Lord, we went 
to Candia purely for the fake of fimpling, upon the 
Veracity of Pliny and. Galen, who gave the Plants 
of thisIfland precedence of all others throughout the 
World. . We ever. and anon look’d at one another 
without opening eur Mouths, fhruggling up our 
Shoulders, and fighing as if our very Hearts would 
break, efpecially as we follow’d:thofe pretty Rivu- 
lets which water the beauteous Plain of Canea, be- 


[a] Acanthus aculeatus, C. B. Pin. 383.441 . | 

[4] Polium Gnaphaloides Profperi Alpini Exot. 1 46. 

{c} Gnaphalium maritimum, C. B. Pin. 263. 

{4] Cicorium fpinofum, C. B. Pin. 126. 

fe] Thymus capitatus, qui Diofcoridis, C. B. Pin! 219.) 
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fet with Rufhes and Plants fo very common, that 
we would not have vouchfafed them a Look at Pa- 
ris ; we whofe Imagination was then full of Plants 
with filver Leaves, or cover’d with fome rich Down 
as foft as Velvet, and who fanc’d that Candia could 
produce nothing that was not extraordinary ! 
We afterwards met with what made us amends.. 
The Neighbourhood of Cavea, and chiefly thofe 
high Mountains where they fetch their Snow in 
Summer, are the moft fertile of the whole Ifland, 
and incomparably more to be valued than Mount Z- 
da; or the Mountains of Girapetra: thefe of Canea 
not only afford whatever the others do, but like- 
wife a multitude of Rarities not to be found elfe- 
where. Theophraftus [a], Strabo, Pliny, and Pto- 
lomy call’d them the white Mountains, on account of 
their being perpetually cover’d with Snow. From 
a Pafiage in Solinus it fhould feem that the Mounts 
[2] Cadjftos and Diffymna made part of thofe 
Hills. Whatever [c] Belonius fays to the contrary, 
_{d} Theopraftus and Pliny with juft reafon affirm’d Cy- 
- prefs-Trees to grow there naturally amidft the Snow, 
as well as in the Valleys. Belonius did not give 
himfelf the trouble of going thither. They are 
now call’d the Mountains of 4 Sfachia, a Village of 
the fame name, which is difcern’d from the top of 
them, as you defcend to the Sea Southward, and 
which has perhapsretain’d that of one of the ancienteft 
[e] Towns in Crete, the Birth-place of the famous 
_ ÆEpimenides. The People thereabouts are named 
Sfachiots, and are held to be the beft Soldiers of 
that Ifland, and the moft dextrous at their Bow. 


[a] Ta vx sanguea den. Theophr. Hift. Plant. lib. 4. 
cap.1. Ptol. lib. 3. cap.17. ‘Ta ten revxe. Strab. Rer. 
Geog. lib. 10. Albi Montes, Plin, Hift. Nat. lib. 16. cap. 33. 

[4] Solin. Poli. hift. cap. 1. [c] Obfer. cap. 5. | 

[4] Theophr, & Plin. ibid, [e] Paicos. Strab, Reru 
Gcog. lib. 10. 
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The Pyrrbick Dance is fill in ufe among them, as 
will appear by-and by. 

A Search after Plants being one.of our principal. _ 
Bufineffes, it would not feem improper to partieu 
larize here all thofe which we obferv’d about Ganea. 
However, fuch matters being what does not relith, 
‘ with every Body, and becauie they would not only, 
{well this Relation, but utterly, break the Thread of 
it, I fancy ’twere better to referve this long Detail of 
Plants-for a Work by it felf; and only here to give 
a Defcription, with a Sculpture, of fome fuch as. 
are fingular and not known, ?Tis true, diverfify-. 
ing the Subject is pleafing in Relations of this kinds, 
but a Man muft keep within, certain bounds, which 
can’t be done when once he undertakes an Enu- 
meration of the Plants of any Country: Notice 
muft, be taken of every Individual, tho’ ever fo 
common, that fo-the moft fkilful Botanifts may 
the better form a Judgment. of the Quality of each: 
Country... For example, Candia has hardly a dozen 
Plants peculiar to it felf. ‘The other Plants. that 
grow there,» in whatever numbers, are alfo. to be 
found in the Hands of the Archipelago ; nor are the 
greatelt part of themany Rarity in Europe. > would 
be wrong to fancy that the Levant, yields. nothing; 
but extraordinary Vegetables, fince in America there: 
grow, Mallows,: Fern, Nettles;!; Pellitory of the 
Wall, as they) likewife do: on the) Coafts of the 
Black Sea, among the fcarceft, Plants. 

| Here follows a Defcription of one of the moft re, 
mârkable Plants.about Canea. : al 54 

Its Root is ligneous,; crooked, a foot sx iycCre- 
in length, reddifh, inclining to brown, tica‘latifoliay + 
furnifh’d with Fibres not. fo deep, half Init.RciHiero. 
a line-inthicknefs, feven or eight ins, 18%. 
ches long, The Stalks até near two foot high, 
fquare, two or three lines thick, cover’d with a: 

3 | + D Eye | +5 white 
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white velvety Down; at each Knot two Leaves, 
three inches long, an inch and a half broad, roundifh 
at their Bafis like a human Ear, leffening infenfibly 
to a fort of bluntifh Point. Thefe Leaves feel rough, 
they are wrinkled, full of Veins, greenifh-white, 
wav’d, curled, moderately notch’d: they diminifh 
confiderably from the middle of the Stalk towards 
the top, and are not above an inch and a half long, 
and eight or nine lines broad ; towards the Extremi- 
ty of the Plant they are fcarce half an inch in length. 
After thefe Leaves, along the Stalk and Branches 
grow Flowers difposd in Rings, pretty clofe to 
each other. Every Flower isa Tube, half an inch 
long, one line thick, with a hole towards the bot- 
tom, whitifh, opening into two Lips of a Rofe-co- 
lour ; the upper more than half an inch long, gut- 
tering, hairy on the back, obtufe, and as it were 
cut floping at the point: the nether Lip of the fame 
length, flafh’d into three parts, the two of each fide 
very fmall, and the middlemoft four lines long, 
and halfan inch broad. The Cup is another Tube, 
half an inch long, white, cotton-like, widening in- 
to five points, purpurine, hard, and fharp-pointed + 
they inclofe a Piftile with four Embrios, furmounted 
by a Filament oridelin, forky, attended with fome 
Chieves faften’d'in their firft Formation to the in- 
nermoft Edge of the Tube, or Pipe.of the Flower. 
‘The Embrios afterwards come to be fo many Seeds 
one line in length, roundifh-back’d, pointed on the 
‘other fide, blackifh. The Flower has no Smell, 
and the Leaves without any notable Savour. +? 

. The propereft places for herborizing about Canea, 
are Calepo [a], St. George [b], St. Eleutherius [ce], a 
Monaftery a mile and a half off, where fome place 
the Epifcopal See of Cydonia, tho’ there are no: 
Ruins of any great Antiquity there. According to 


. fa} Kaaino. Fe] “Aysos Ticeyios. [4] “Byres 'EnevOooc, 
Strabe, 
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Sivabo [a], Cydonia was a maritime Town ten miles 
from Apteron: now Canea is exactly that diftance 
from Paleocafiro [>], which is certainly the Town of 
Apteron, as we fhall hereafter make appear. : So 
potent a City as Cydonia, which usd to turn the 
Balance to which ever fide it efpous’d, in the Con- 
tefts between Groffus and Gortyna: this Cydonia [c], 
Ifay, which fingly withftood the Force of thofe two 
Cities link’d together to deftroy it, muft have had 
a good Haven, and confequently Inhabitants ready 
at all times to lay Chains acrofs it, and hinder their 
Enemies from feizing it. Now inall that part there 
is [2] no other Haven but that of Canea, or that 
la Suda. Tho’ la Suda feems fill to conferve fome 
Fragments of the Name of Cydonia, yet ‘it is built 
in an Ifland, and not oppofite to the Lacedemonian 
Territories in the Peloponnefus, by which [e] Di- 
odorus Siculusand [f] Strabo fix’d the Situation of Cydos 
nia. For the fame reafon, the Ruins of that Town 
muft not be look’d for above Culata, at the bottom 
of /a Suda, as fome pretend; muchlefsat Paleocaftro; 
which is on one fide of /4 Suda, where it feems Pro. 
lemy has plac’d Cydonia. In fhort, [£] Phay poñi- 
tively decides the Pofition of that Town, fince he 
marks it as over againft three fmall Iflands, which 
doubtlefs are the Ifle of St. Odero, and the Rocks 
or Shelves of Turluru. 

The City of Cydonia was befieg’d to no purpofe _ 
by [4] Phalecus, Prince of the Phoceans, who perifh- 


[2] Rerum Geog. lib. 10. KYAQNIA, Cyponra, Canea. 
[6] Strab. ibid. - fe] T. Liv. Hift. lib. 48. ; 
[d] Kudovice x} Ayanv aAeirds. Scylax. Peripl. in voce Keñrn. 

{e} Bibliot. Hift. lib.5.  [/] Strab. ibid. 

[fg] Contra Cydoniam, Leuca & duæ Budroz, Plin. Hitt, 
Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. | 
[2] Paufan. Defcript: Grec. in Phocic. Diod. Sic, Bibliot. 

lib. 16..: mole 
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ed there with his Troops: being hard prefsd by 
fa] Nothocrates, fhe fent a Deputation to Bumenes 
King of Pergamus, who caus’d the Siege to be rais’d 
by one of his Generals. The Conquett ofit was re- 
ferv’d for [2] Metellus, to whom it yielded. after 
the Defeat of Lafhenes and Panares. [ce] In the 
Wars of Auguftus and Antony, the, Cydonians - de- 
clar’d for the former, and after the Battel of Atium 
‘they receiv’d Marks of his Gratitude. : Nothing 
does more Honour to Cydonia, than the ftriking of - 
Medals, with a proper Legend relating to the’State 
_of that Place, and with the Heads of Augu/ftus,. Ti- 
berius, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Vefpafian, Domi: 
tran, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. | 
The 12th of May we went and lay at the Con: 
vent of the [4] Trinity, half a day’s Journey from 
Canea, juft by Cape Meher. Formerly this Con: 
vent had [e] a hundred Monks: at prefent there 
are not fifty, tho’ *tis the beft Monaftery of the 
Ifland, except that of Avcadi,. Earch Monk pays 
feven Crowns to the [f] Capitation-Tax. The [g] 
Superior made us very welcome, according to. the 
Cuftom of the Oriental Chriftians, to lodge the 
Franks in Monafteries,. It cofts a Man more when 
he goes away, than was expended on him while he 
ftaid: but then he has the Confolation of being, a, 
mong Chriftians. The Revenues of this Convent . 
confift in Oil; Wine, Wheat, Oats, Honey, Wax, 
Cattle, Cheefe, Milk. Sometimes the Crop: .of 
Olives is fo great, that the Monks not being fuf- 
ficient to get it in, are forc’d to give half the Fruits 
on the Ground for gathering the other half: they 


[a] Polyb. Legat. 70. [4] Flor. Rerum Roman. lib; 3. 
cap. 7- [ec] Dion. Caffius, lib. 51. ) fey} 
[4] Movasnes TKS a yhoes Tesadus. a yA 
- [e] Caloyers, as "iis now pronounced: but it ought tobe fpelt 
Calogers, good old Men, from na good, and yéguy old.. 
[Ff] Caratch, or Haratz, Tribute. —- [g] Hyovjgtes- | 
give 
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sive Money for beating down fuch as are on the 
Trees; but with their Poles they deftroy half the 
young Shoots laden with Buds and Bloffoms. They 
never prune or lop thofe Trees, nor do they ever 
cultivate the Earth about them, but only to fow 
fome Seeds in it. , LP | 

Here I might properly enough mention the Rule 
which thefe Monks follow ; but your Lordfhip'will 
give me leave to go on with the Relation of our 
Walk, and to keep againft another time what 
Knowledge I have gain’d of the prefent State of the 
Greek Church. We took notice of many rare Plants 
growing about this Monaftery, among which isa 
fort of [4] Orchis with a Flower of a furprizing 
Beauty. 

The Root confifts of two Knobs, white, flefhy, 
almoft oval, about fifteen lines long, full of Juice, 
more hairy than are the Knobs of thofe of this 
kind, whofe Fibres only iffue from the lower part 
of the Trunk. The Trunk or Stalk we are 
fpeaking of is about a foot high, four lines thick, . 
adorn’d from the beginning like the Sheath of a 
Knife, with two or three Leaves of about three 
inches long, and near an inch and a half broad, 
veined, light green, much fmaller along the 
Stalk, efpecially in thofe places where they are 
fucceeded by Flowers. The Coiff, or upper part 
of thefe Flowers, confifts of five Leaves, three great 
and two fmall; the great are fix or feven lines in 
length, three or four in breadth, warping, fharp- 
pointed, rofe-colour’d, ftreak’d with green on the 
~ back: the two fmall Leaves are plac’d alternately 
* among the great; they are hardly three lines long, 
- and a line in breadth. The Under-leaf of this 
_ Flower, which is larger and fairer than any of the 
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reft, is about fifteen lines long, and begins in form — 


of a Pigeon’s Breaft, yellowifh green, the Head 
inclining to green; the reft of the Leaf is a fort of 
a Bifhop’s Cope, cut into three Parts, of which the 
middlemoft is the leaft, moderately indented and 
fomewhat floping ; the other two parts more picked. 
The Cope is of a dun colour, fhag’d like Velvet, 
embellifh’d with a fort of a purple and brilliant, like 
the back of a Bee; two fharp Eminences, greenifh- 
yellow and nappy, rifing a little beneath, and on 
one fide of the Pigeon’s Breaft, which makes part 
of an oblong Cartouche, the lower part whereof is 
a tawny yellow, fet off with yellowifh Fleurons, 
terminating like an Anchor. The Tail of this 
Flower is about an inch long, two lines thick, and 
fomewhat crooked ; this in time becomes Fruit : we 
faw it notin its maturity. | 

From the Convent of the Trinity we went and 
Jay at that of [a] St. Zohn, at the entrance of Cape 
Melier, in a little Plain which has an eafy Defcent 
all the way to the point of the Cape. On the way 
there’s another Monaftery of the fame name, which 
has fo often been rifled by the Corfairs, that they 
let it run to ruin; tho’ it was an handfom Structure, 
dnd fituated in an agreeable Solitude : We enter in-- 
to it down a Defcent of 135 Steps cut in the Rock. 
among terrible Precipices, bedeck’d with that fine. 
[2] Dittany, of which the Ancients report fo many 
Miracles: here it flourifhes almoft all the Year, as 
it does at Paris in the King’s Garden. Candia was. 
the only place we faw it in; and had [c] Diofcorides 
been there himfelf, he would not have faid, it nei- 
ther bears. Flowers nor Seeds, Cape Méelieris one 


of the beft places of the whole Ifland for fimpling : 


[a] Movasnes rs dyie Iwawy. 
[4] OriGanum Creticum latifolium, tomentofum, feu Dic- 
tamnus Creticus. Inft. Rei Herb. 199. | 
fc] Diofc. lib. 3. cap. 36. 
‘there 
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there it was we firft faw that noble Plant, which 
Profperus Alpinus calls the [2] Ebony of Crete, tho’ 
_ it has not any refemblance to the true Ebony. 

Cape Meher (to the Eaft whereof, and under : 
covert, lies the Ifle and Town of 2 Suda, and 
which the Venettans are in poffeflion of;) is call’d 
Cabo Maleca: but what Name the Ancients call’d . 
it by, is not certainly known. If we follow [2] 
Piolemy’s Account of the remarkable Places of Creze, 
perambulating the Northern Coaft from the Eaft 
to the Weft, the Gulph of /a Suda, the beft and 
only Bay of the Ifland, fhould feem to be that of 
[c] Amphimalla;, fince he names it immediately af- 
ter Retimo. What occafion had that Author to 
{peak of a crooked winding Road between Retimo 
and Ja Punta de Drepano, where there is no fhelter 
for Shipping? Therefore the Cape Melier muft be 
the Cape Drepanum of Ptolemy, fince it is beyond 
and weftward of the Gulph of Amphimdila; which 
with good reafon is fuppos’d to be that of /a Suda, 
But then again here’s another difficulty ; they now 
call Ja Punta de Drepano another Cape fituated eaft-. 
ward of the Gulph of /a Suda, in the way to Reti- 
mo: And it is from the Refemblance of the Names 
Drepanum and la Punta de Drepano, that all this Per- 
plexity arifes. Either Ptolemy was mif-inform’d, or 
that Paflage in him is corrupted, or the People of 
the Country have fince confounded the old Names. 
If we chufe Ptolemy’s Defcription before that of 
Strabo, the Road of Retimo will be that of 4inphi- 
malla ; the Punta de Drepano, Cape Drepanum; Pa- 


[a2] Esenus Cretica P. Alp. Exot. 278. Barba Jovis Lago- 
poides, Cretica, frutefcens, incana, flore fpicato, purpureo, 
amplo. _ Breyn. Prodr. 2. 

[4] Geog. lib. 3. cap. 17. 

[ce] "ApQspearrs norms. Ptol. ibid. “Ap@saarrsov x "ADI 
anna. Stephan. Amphimalla. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cep. 12. 
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leocaftro, which is over againft 7 Suda, will be the 

Town of Cydonia: Cape Melier muft. be taken for 

Cape Cyamum; Cape Spada for Pfacum, and that 

of Grabufes for Corycus. But would it not be better 

to fuppofe that Prolemy means the Gulph of ia 

Suda by the Name of Amphimalla, than to arraign 

him of forgetting the fineft Bay of the Ifland, to 

take notice of an unfecure open Road? [a] Pliny’s 

Account of the Towns of that Coaft affords us no 

light: he names them without exactnefs, tho’ he 
feems to aimat Method, by running a Courfe from 

Weft to Eaft. To return to Cape Melier,. or Ma- 

leca, as the Greeks and Italians pronounce it ; if we 

take Ampbimalla for la Suda, the word Maleca may 

be an Abridgment of Æinphimalla, as the Name of 
the City of 4x 1s certainly’ the Skeleton of Aquae- 

fextie. Firft they caft away Ampbhi, as fuperfluous ; 

then of Malla they made Maleca or Meleca; and 

of Meleca, Melier. 

We return’d to Canea to houfe our Harveft, and 
on the 24th of Ady we fet out for Retimo, We lay 
at Stilo, a Village ten miles from Canea. The 25th 
we dined at A/myron, ten miles from Stilo. Almyron 
is a fmall Fort, with four forry Baftions: juft by it 
is a Houfe of Entertainment, fuch as it is, with only 
two large Cufhions, Water, and Coffee; fo that 
if we had not brought our Provifion along with us, 
we might have ftarv’d. Some paces from this 
Houfe rife two curious Springs of Water, one fweet, , 
the other falt, from whence comes the Name of /- 
myron [b]. We walk’d fome fpace on the edge of 
the Coaft, till we came to a {mall River : after which, 
for four miles or more, the Way is perfectly fright- 
ful, cut through a Rock till we come within fight 
of Retimo. ‘This Road 1s paved, as one may fay, 


[a] Hift, Nat. ib. [4] "Aarzveos, falfus. | 
| with 
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with the Plant call’d [a] Ixia by Theophraftus, and 
White Chameleon by his Interpreters, as likewife by 
Diofcorides. Y have marfhald it under the Tribe of 
Cnicus, on account of the Strucéture of its Flower 
and Fruit. Columna has given an excellent Sculp- 
ture of it: that of Carduus pinea Theophrafti by Prof: 
 perus Alpinus reprefents it when it is run up to Seed, 
and the Leaves fcorch’d by the Sun. Theophraftus 
 fays, this Plant yields a Gum in Crete: the Inha- 
_bitants chew it, as they do Mattick of Sv7o, not 

only to make them fpit, but to fweeten their Breath, 
This Plant is very common in the Ifles of the “4. 
ches, in Greece, Italy, and Portugal. 
* Retimo [b] isthe third Place of the Coun- Rerimo, 
try: the Turks took it in 1647, and fince Pome. 
that time it has been govern’d by a Bafhaw, under 
the Viceroy of Canea. Retimo extends along the Ha- 
ven, andlook’d more gay and ferene than Canea, tho” 
it is lefs in compafs and has Walls fitter to inclofe a 
Park for Deer, than to keep out an Enemy. ‘The Ci- 
tadel was built forthe Security of the Haven: it ftands 
on a fharp Rock, ‘ftretching into the Sea, and would — 
be of great ftrength, were it not commanded by a flat 
Rock which is on the road to d/myron. ‘This Cita- 
del commands a Fort they have built at the other 
end of the Town, to guard the Haven. This Fort 
is at prefent ruinous, and the Haven utterly negle&- 
ed. Ships of War ufed formerly to be laid up here 
below the Citadel: at prefent there is fearcely Depth 
enough for fmall Craft. 

While the Turks were befieging [c] Famagoufta 
in the Jflé of Cyprus, Al Bafhaw, their Admiral, 


[a] Ite. Theop. Hift. Plant. lib. 9. cap... XapaæsAtuy rcv 
xo Diofc. lib. 3. cap. 10. Cnicus Carline folio, acaulos, 
gummifer, aculeatus, flore purpureo. Corol. Init. Rei Herb. . 
33. Columna part. 1. Profp. Alp. Exot. 124. . 

[2] Ptol. Geog. lib. 3. cap.17. Rithymna, Plin. Hitt. 
Wat. Lib. 4: cap. 124.5 Pegg ery: : 
Sarre D 3 would 
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would needs-attempt an Invafion of Candia [a]: but 
every Place was fo well provided, that none but 
Retimo was fack’d by Uus-Æ/i, General of the Bar- 
bery Squadron, 

The Champain of Retimo is all Rock on the 
Weft fide: the Road towards Candia is very de- 
lightful. All along the Shore there is nothing to 
he feen but Gardens: Cherries are earlier here, 
than in any part of the Jfland. All their Fruit is 
better tafted : their Silk, Wooll, Honey, Wax, La- 
danum, Oils, €@c. are prefer’d to all others. The 
Water that fupplies this Town comes gufhing out 
of a narrow Valley, a quarter of a League from the 
Town foutherly: they have cut a Channel, to 
bring it to Retimo, but they lofe one half of it. by 
the way. On the Road leading to the Valley, there 
js a handfom Mofque; in the Court-yard of it, a 
certain Turk has founded [4] a Houfe of Reception, 
where Travellers, that arrive after the Gates of the 
Town are fhut, or who defgn to fet out before 
they are open’d, may lodge and eat for nothing. 
* This Houfe is well look’d to: they ratfe here a 
beautiful fort of [c] Calves-Footwhich has been 
taken by moft Authors for the Colocafia of the An- 
cients: the Natives eat it in their Broth. : 

The Malmfy Wine of Retimo was in great efteem 
when the Venetians held the Ifland, fd] Belonius 
reports, that they ufed to boil this Liquor in large 
_ Kettles, along the Seafide. Such little quantities 
are made now, that we could not get a drop for a 
tafte, tho’ we lodg’d at the French Viceconful’s, 
Doétor Patelaro, where we lived in Clover, as the 


[a] Leuncl. Suppl. Annal. 
[4] Caravan-Sarai, Kagbaläens, à Houfe of Accommodation for 


Caravans. 


[<] Arum maximum, Ægyptiacum, quod vulgd Colocaña. 
C. B. Plin. 193. 


[4] Obfery. lib. y. cap. 19, 
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Defcription of the Ifland of Candia. 39 
Saying is. He is a fine old Gentleman, has Wit at 
will, and crowns Converfation with the Charms of 

that Greek Eloquence, which is the Soul of Good- 
_ Fellowfhip. He was very young when the Turks 
made themfelves Mafters of Canea : his Mother was 


7! 7. earry’d away to Conftantinople, and there prefented, 


for a beautiful Slave, to Sultan forabim, who be- 
ftow’d her on the Prime Vifier. ~ This latter had 
one Male Child by her, who was kilPd at the laft 
- Siege of Vienna, where he was a General Officer. 
_.. This Viceconful is of the Greek Communion. 
‘He was brought up according to the Fafhion there; 
but his Parents difcovering more of a Genius in him 
than in Lads of his Age, fent him to Padua to ftu- 
dy Law, and take his Degrees there. Being re- 
turn’d to Candia, he fet out for Conffantinople to fee 
his Mother, who was grown vaftly rich; he made 
himfelf known to her by a Wart behind his Ear: 
This Wart, which he took care to fhew us, is 
crown’d with a blackifh Spot, not unlike a Half- 
Moon ‘in form. She prefently remember’d this 
Mark, and would fain have made ufe of it as an 
Argument that he was ordain’d to be a Muffulman, 
which to bring about, no Solicitations were want- 
ing: he was ply’d night and day with em; they 
went fo far, as to get him to accept of Lands to a 
great value in Wallachia. But all this won nothing 
upon him; he foon refign’d the Lands, and declar- 
_ edhe would die in the Religion of his Forefathers. 
He leads an agreeable Life, under the Protection 
of France. ps fe ia 
+ The Hedges which run along the Shore from Re- 
timo, confift of nothing but that fort of [a] Arroche, 


_ {a] Atriplex latifolia, five Halimus fruticofus. Mor. Hitt. 
Oxon. part 2. 607. “Amos, Diofc. lib. 1. cap. 120. Herba 
“Amguos dicitur. Ea admorfa diurnam famem prohibet: prcinde 
& hæc Cretica eft. Solin. ue cap. II. 


4 which 
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which was known to the Ancients by the name 
of Halimus... Solinus fancy’d it to be peculiar to 
the Ile of Crete; but I met with a great deal of 
it in Spain, in Andalufia, and in the Kingdom of 
Granada. 

The 26th of May we din’d der a fair Plane- 

Tree, by a running Spring, ten-miles from Retimo, 
on the way to Candia: this Stream, which iffues 
from the Hollow of a Rock, would turn many 
Mills. Hereabouts we took notice of fome very 
fine Plants; aboveall, an odd fort of a [a] Phlomis, 
which we faw not in the other Iflands of the Archi- 
pelago. ‘That night we took up our Quarters at 
Daphnedes, a large Town, whofe Accefs is a fort of 
Ladder-like Footing cut in the Rock, Mery dange- 
rous for Horfes to afcend: but our Guides, afham’d 
for us, put on 'brifkly, and made their Palfrys 
mount the Stair-cafe with an aftonifhing Boldnefs. 
We follow’d, and as it happen’d came off with fly- 
ing) Colours, as well as they. We were conducted 
to a Papas, who was the chief of the Town: here 
we refrefh’d our. felves, to our hearts defire. The 
Town is encompafs’d with low. eafy Hills, of a 
charming Verdure: the Olive-Trees and Vines af- 
ford a delightful Profpect, anginal little Woods of 
Mulberry and Fig-Trees. 
The 27th of May we travelPd: but feventeen rie 
and ftopt at Damafta, another ‘Town, the Cham- 
pain, whereof look’d as if it would afford us matter 
for Simpling ;, but we were miferably.difappointed. 
Next day, through a very rugged barren Country, 
we arriv’d at Candia, eighteen’ miles» from Damaja. 
I do my felf the honour, my Lord, to. fend you 
the Profile of this famous Place, as it appears to- 
wares the Road of Rotini, | 


“ [a] Phlomis Cretica, fruticofa, folio fubrotundo, flore luteo. 
Corol. Inft. Rei Herb. 10. 
urgent Candia 
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Deféription of the Ifland of Candia. 4x 
Candia is the Carcafs of a large City, 
well- ‘peopled in the time of the Venetians, 
flourifhing in ‘Trade, and very ftrong: at prefent 
at is. little better than a Defert, all but the 
{4] Market-place and thereabouts, where the prin- 
cipal Inhabitants dwell; the reft is hardly any thing 
but rubbifh, ever fince the laft Siege, which was 
one of the moft cônfiderable: that has been under- 
taken in our memory. Weare told by M. Char- 
din{b|, that in the Reprefentation prefented to the 


CanDia. 


i Divan by. the High Treafurer of the Empire, con- 


cerning the extraordinary Expences for the three 
laft Years of the Siege of Candia, there is mention 
made of 700,000 Crowns, given as Rewards. to 
fuch Deferters who turn’d Zurks, and to the Sol- 
diers who had diftinguifh’d themfelves; and to 
fuch as had brought. in Heads of Chriftians, for 

which they were allow’d a [c] Sequin per Head. 
~ This Reprefentation fets forth, that 100,000 Can- 
non-Ball had been fir’d againft the place ; that feven 
_Bafhaws had laid their Bones there, as alfo four- 
{core principal Officers, 10,400 Janizaries, befides 


es other Militia. 


~The Port of Candia is fit for nothing but Boats: 

Ships of Burden keep under the Ifle of Dia, almott: 
direétly fituated againft the Town North-Eaft, and 
which the Franks nonfenfically call [4] Standia. It 
is plain to be feen, that the Saracens built Candia on 
_ the Ruins of the ancient City of Heraclea. [e] Sirabo 
fupplies us with a demonftrative Proof. of this, in 
defcribing the Ifle of Thera [ f], which he fays an- 
' {wersto the Ile.of Dia; and this Ifland, according 
to the fame Author, is. fituated over againfé Hera- 
| clea, a Sea-Port belonging to the Gamafians i 


[a] Bazar. 44 Chardin’s Voyages... | 

[c] 4 Gold Coin, in Value two Crowns and a ? al 

{d] Ess vry Aiar. {e] Rer. ae lib. 10. 
LL fyi Sant-Erini, or Santorin.: 


The 
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The Town of Candiais indifputably the Candace 
of the Saracens. Itisa Remark of Scylitzes, that in the 
Language of thefe People, Chandax [a] fignifies an 
Intrenchment: and fure enough ’twas there where 
the Saracens were advis’d by a Greek Monk to in- 
trench themfelves, in the time of the Emperor A45- 
chael the Stammerer. It feems more natural to de- 
duce the Name of Candia from Chandax, than from 
Candida, as [b| Morofim calis it. Pinetus, in his 
Tranflation of Plizy, unwarrantably takes Mirabeau 
for Heraclea. According to Strabo [c], Heraclea 
was oppofite to Dia; and according to Ptolemy, hard 
by Cape Salomon. We mutt abide by the Decifion 
of Strabo, who was far better inform’d of the Po- 
fition of Towns than Ptolemy was. 

They who believe Candia to be the ancient Town 
of Matium rebuilt by the Saracens, are perhaps 
fomewhat towards the Truth; fuppofing that in. 
the Specification [d] Pliny gives of the Iflands on 
the Coaft of Crete, we ought to read (and it is not 
at all unlikely) Dia inftead of Via or Cia, as they 
ftand in the Editions of Dalechamp and Gronovius. 
In this cafe Heraclea and Matium would be \perhaps 
one and the fame Town, bearing different names 
at different times. It is to be obferv’d, that Strabo 
and Ptolemy make no mention of Matium, and Pi:- 
ny writes thefe two Names all of a piece: perad- 
venture it muft be read Matium Heraclea, without a 
Comma between ; as who fhould fay, Masium late 
FHeraclea. It may be likewife, that Matium and He. 
vaclea were two feveral Towns adjoining clofe to each 
other, and confequently both oppofite to the Ifland 
of Dia: for this Ifland, which is North-Eaft of Can- 
dia, might make a Triangle equilateral with the twa 


[a] Xdvda&. Scylitz. p. 509. 
[2] Hift. Venet. lib.12. [ce] ‘Hecdxneur. 
[2] Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 
Towns 
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‘Towns in queftion; foithat Strabo and Pliny were 
in the right, to defignate their Pofition by that of 
Dia. Confidering how pofitive Strabo is, that He- 
raclea was the Sea-Port of the Guofians, the power: 
fulleft People of Crete, there’s no doubt but Can- 
dia, the only confiderable Sea-port in all thofe parts, 
was built on the Rums: of Heraclea.. According to 
this Conjecture, the Town of Mutium fhould be 
more to the Eaft. 

Tho’ the Town of Candia be at prefent difregard- 
ed, yet its Walls are good Walls, and well ter- 
raced: this was done by the Venetians, for the 
Turks have hardly repaired the Breaches of the laft 
Siege. There are computed to be in this Town a- 
bout 800 Greeks paying Capitation: thei Arch- 
bifhop is Metropolitan of the whole Kingdom. The 
Jews are about 1000 in all. As for Armenians, 
they have but one Church here, and fcarce exceed 
200 in number. Of French there are no more than 
three or four Families, a Viceconful, and two Capu- 
chins, who have purchas’d'a very pretty Houfe near 
the Sea.. The reft of the Inhabitants of this Town 
are all Turks, diftinguifh’d according to the follow- 
ing Mufter-Roll; which will ferve to give an Idea of 
thofe ‘Troops that are in Places of War among the : 
Turks. | 

Fanizaries of the Porte, call’d Capicoulou, 10003 
in ten Companies of a hundred Men each. 

Yainach Capicoulou, or Soldiers detach’d from fe- 
veral Companies, 1500 Men; exempted from or~- 
dinary Duty. 

Yerli-Couli, or Janizaries of the Country, 25003 
in twenty eight Companies. | 

Spabis, or Horfe of the Country, 1400 Men; 
divided into two Regiments, of nine Companies 
each. 

Azaps, another fort of Country-Cavalry, in two 
Regiments of 700 Men each. 

| | Difdarli, 
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Difdarli, Militia of the Lieutenant of the Caftle ; 
a Regiment of 400 Men, in fixteen Companies. 

Topichis and Gebegis, that is, Canoneers and o- 
thers belonging to the Ordnance ; two Regiments of 
500 Men each, arm’d with Sabre, Half-pike, and 
Coat of Mail. 

Soucoulelis, that is, ‘Troops appointed for the 
Guard of the great and little Fort of the Sea, 400 
Men; 350 for the great Fort, and 50 for the little 
Fort. 

For the other Forts of the Town, 1000 Men. 

Thefe ought to be the Troops in Candia, accord- 
ing to the Reprefentation communicated by their 
Paymafter to our Viceconful. There’s good reafon 
_to believe that none of thefe Bodies were complete 
at the time the Venetians befieg’d Canea, fince in the 
whole Ifland they could not raife above 4000 Men 
to relieve it; and yet they left none but Invalids in 
Candia and at Retimo, 

The Country about Candia confifts of fpacious 
fruitful Plains, enrich’d with all forts of Grain. Jt 
is prohibited to export Wheat out of the Ifland, 
without the [@] Viceroy’s leave. In 1700, the 
Viceroy was Haly Bafhaw, that voluptuous Miniter, 
who continu’d Prime Vifier but nine months in the 
laft War: his Ingenuity fav’d his Life. Mahomet 
IV. upbraiding him with being too good a Man, the 
Vifier confefs’d it, and pray’d his Highnefs to eafe 
him of that heavy Burden, which was immediately 
done. : Some Years after this, he was appointed 
Viceroy of Candia, where he was fore troubled 
with a Diftemper which can’t be cur’d without the 
, help of Mercury. The Greeks being unacquainted 
with this Remedy, intreated our Ambaffador, the 
Marquis de Ferriol, who on his way to Con/tantinople 
put in at Candia, to lend him fome fkilful Man to 


[2] Beglerbey. | 
+ 1 doctor 


~ 
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doétor him. ‘The Ambaffador recommended a cer- 
tain Irifa Surgeon he had on board, and who had 
ferv’d a long time in the Troops of France. This 
Surgeon, after having examin’d into the Viceroy’s 
Illnefs, very wifely put him into the Powdering- 
Tub; butin the height of the Salivation, the Great 
Man thinking himfelf in danger of Death, call’d to- 
gether his Council, to advife what to ‘do with this 
fame Surgeon ; and was the firft that fentenc’d him 
to have a hundred Baftinadoes: the Council, wifer 
than he, were of opinion the Surgeon, fince he had 
made a beginning, ought to go on to the end. In 
fine, the Inflammation of his Throat and other parts 
went off, and the fick Man perfectly recover'd. 
Upon this, the biggeft Lords of the [land would 
needs try this Operator’s Art, one after another ; 
infomuch that Teague was almoft tired out of his 
Life in anointing the Mujfulmans. When we were 
in Candia, the Viceroy was bufy’d in erecting a 
Mofque: for which purpofe all the Greeks were 
fetch’d in from the adjoining Villages, with their 
Tools and Inftruments : like a hackney Horfe, they 
had commonly more Whipcord beftow’d upon them 
than Corn. It muft however be confefs’d, that 
fometimes to comfort.them up when they were hard 
wrought, they would give them a Sup or two of 
Wine ; which the Viceroy’s Officers would, with- 
out any Ceremony, fetch out of the Viceconfuls and 
French Merchants Cellars. 

The generality of the Bafhaws are rapacious, and 
in regard they buy their Places at Con/tantinople, 
where every thing goes by Auction, they fpare no- 
thing to lick themfelves whole. He of Canea 
having, at entering on his Government, receiv’d 
from our Factory among other Prefents a Veft of 
rich Brocade, he fent to afk fuch another; and 


“ wonder’d that French People, who are noted for 


Good Breeding and Polite Manners, fhould occa- 


fion 
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fion a Diforder in his Family : adding, that the Con- 
ful fhould have known he had a couple of Wives, 
and. confequently could not give the Veft to one, 
without difobliging the other. ‘This Demand being 
five or fix'times repeated, the Conful fent anfwer 
there were none of thofe Stuffs to be had in that 
Country, but he muft wait till they could be fetch’d 
from France, In-fine, he was teaz’d fo, that a fe- 
cond Veft was deliver’d to the Bafhaw, by order of 
the Company. The Turks muft never be ufed to 
Prefents, or thofe Prefents muft never be difconti- 
nu’d : they look on the firft as a Contract for the 
future. The toppingeft Lords think it no fhame to 

beg, and Jaugh at you if you talk of Generofity. 
We happen’d to be in the City of Candia, the 
night before the leffer Bairam; that is to fay, the 
Eve of the Day on which the Caravan of Pilgrims 
arrives at Mecha. ‘The Commander of the Jani- 
zaries march’d round the Town in Cavalcade, with 
_ the Captains of Companies and the fubaltern OF 
+ ficers; the People were bufy in cutting the throats ~ 
of Sheep and Lambs at the doors of the principal 
Houfes: the Peafants crouded the ftreets with thofe 
Creatures alive, on their backs, in the fame Atti- 
tude as the Good Shepherd is ufually painted. ‘The 
Heads of thefe Animals they fmear with red, yel- 
low, or blue ; and then make Prefents of ’em up 
and down: this Rejoicing holds three days. The 
goth of May, the Day of Pentecoft, and the firft 
Day of the Bairam, :we went to the Bafhaw’s Houfe, 
where by his order-were difh’d.out early in the 
morning, after their religious Worfhip was over, 
no lefs than fifty Muttons or Lambs, fome roafted 
whole, or cut in:quarters ; others boil’d, or in Ra- 
goo: nor was there any want of Pullets and Rice. 
We had the pleafure to behold the Turki/h Rabble 
fcrambling for this Meat, and fnatching it from one 
‘another, either. to eat it themfelves or carry it ah 3 
2 tne 
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the Viceroy ftanding all the while at a grated Win. 
dow, ready to fplit with laughing: 20 or 25 Fel- 
lows playing on Inftruments, Drums, Trumpets, 
Bagpipes, Tabors, and the like, feem’d to increafe 
the Diforder; thefe Muficians went in a Body to 
the prime Men of the Town, for. Donatives. M. 
Valentin, Viceconful of France, at whofe Houfe we 
were, order’d them twenty Crowns: the Eve of 
the Feaft he had fent the Viceroy a Prefent of Cof- 
fee, Sugar, and Confects. There’s not the mean- 
eft Water-Porter but will have a hand in this Fefti- 
val: thefe go to the principal Mens Houfes, where 
they empty their Water-Budgets on the Threfhold, 
to fhew their Refpects, or rather to get a few Pa- 
rats [2]. Inevery Houfe there’s Merry-making ; 
fome dancing, others eating and drinking: here 
they repeat Verfes, there they range the Streets 
with mufical Inftruments; while others take their 
pleafure on the Water. In fhort, this Nation, fo 
grave, and which always feems to be on one pin, 
is of a fudden quite off the hinges, and runs about 
like fo many mad things: happy that thefe Fefti- © 
vals return no oftner ! 

Your Lordfhip will believe me, without fwear- 
ing, that we were perfectly fick of thefe Gambols ; 
but our Guides durft not proceed a ftep during the 
three days of the Bairam. All this while we had 
met with nothing very extraordinary in Candia re- 
lating to Plants, and we pleas’d our felves with 
hopes of finding fomething uncommon towards the 
South. We began therefore our Journey to Gira- 
petra the laft Day of May, and we lay eighteen 
miles off of Candia, at a Town calPd Trap/ano, where 
they drive a great Trade in Earthen Pots, Pans, 
and huge [2] Crufes for Oil. We had a mind to 
take in our way the Valley of Mirabeau: for which 


[a] 4 Coimeworth eighteen Deniers. {4} Iarros. 
reafon 
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reafon the next day we fet our Faces towards thofe 
great Mountains Northward. We went and lay at 
Plati, another Village, ten miles from Trap/ano, 
after we had crofsd over many. a frightful Hill, 
from whence we could fee the Snow, which all the 
Year round covers the tops of thofe Mountains. 
*Tis being fo near this Snow, that makes the Wine 
of Plati fo flat: the Grape hardly ever ripens there, 
and the Wine they brought us feem’d to be Wine 
de Brie: and yet we found abundance of Plants 
there. The Plain of [2] Pari ufed to pay the Ve- 
netians 40,000 [b] Meafures of Wheat by way of 
Tithe: for want of hands, the Country now isin 
a very forry condition: The Turks never trouble 
themfelves for the matter.’ Befides the Capitation- 
Tax, they exact half what Corn each Inhabitant 
gets Off the ground. 

_ Through a Paflage full of Precipices, we entred, 
the 2d of une, into the Valley of Mirabeau ; fhut 
in with other Mountains, which look’d very agree- 
able to the Eye, the Valley being difpos’d in manner 
of an Amphitheatre, from whence it ftrétches out 
as far as tothe Sea. All this Traé&t abounds in Oil © 
and all forts of Grain, as being populous enough 
and well labour’d. ‘That night we reach’d Comme- 
riaco, a Town fifteen miles from Platz: here we ~ 
lay at the Sign of the Moon and feven Stars (anglicé 
in the open Air) among certain Monks, who had 
remov’d all the Furniture of the Houfe into the 
Church, to make way for the Silk-Worms in the 
Cells and Dormitories. The 3d of une we arriv’d 
at Criiza, about three a clock in the afternoon. 
This Town ftands on the higheft part of a very 
fruitful Plain, at the foot of a fteep Rock, abound- 
ing with noble Plants. From this place we difcern’d 
the Road of Mirabeau, which is very much ex- 


[a] Or of Siti. [4] Each weighing 45 Pound. 
pos’d, 


| 


Lucius Baffus, retreated thither, and 
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nos’d, tho’ it feems to be cover’d by high Moun- 
tains. The Cadi of Critza defird we would come 
to his Houfe, to feel his Pulfe: ’tis the way of the 
Turks, tho’ they ail nothing. His Abode was ina 


noble Park: almoft every Alley in it was terraced 


and planted with Orange, Pomegranate, Cyprefs, 


and Myrtle-Trees; the Kitchen-Garden is full of 


Apple, Pear, and Apricock-Trees, Kept a la mode 
de Turky, that is, left to themfelves, as. if they were 


in a Foreft. The Houfe is ready to fall about one’s 


Ears, for want of repairing the top: it once belone’d 
to a Family of the Cornaros of Venice, as appears by _ 
fome Remnants of Infcriptions. 

The 4th of Fune we went down to the Road of 
Mirabeau, in view of the great Mountains of /a Sitie, 


‘known to the Ancients by the name of [a] Dire, 


about twelve miles and a half from Cape Salomon. 


‘The Ifland is very much pinch’d in between the 
Road of Girapetra and Mirabeau. In lefs than two 


hours we got to the Town: the land being pinch’d, 
as I faid, is what makes the Peninfula, where in 


time paft ftood the Town of Przfos, the Capital of 
the Æfeocretes, whom Homer calls Men of high 


Spirits: they had erected a Temple to Diffean Fu- 
piter, but this Town. was deftroy’d by the Inhabi- 


- tants of Girapetra, alias Hierapytna. 


Hierapytna was a good Place when | 
Metellus undertook the Conqueft of IEPANYTNa- 


Crete. Ariftion, after he had beaten Fra ES 
lérapetra, 

+: Ur Girapetra. 

put it into a very defenfive Condition, 


-Ofavius, [b] after he had been worfted by Metellus, . 


repair’d thither likewife, to confer with Ariftion: 
Advice being brought them that the forenamed 


[a] H Atdly Ogos Ë TH Kenrn. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
[4] Diod. Sic. Bibliot. Hif. lib. 36. | 
Yori. D General, 
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General was coming to befiege them in Perfon, 
they quitted the Caftle, and fail’d away. 

At prefent Girapetra isa fmall Town, defended 
by a fquare Fort, built upon a [a] crooked Coaft, 
on all fides expos’d: from hence are difcern’d the 
Rocks call’d the [2] [es of Affes. The Ruins of 
the old Town confift of fome very thick Quarters 
of Walls, and feveral pieces of Pillars up and down 
in the fields. Gruterus records fome Infcriptions of 
Hierapytna, and there are extant fome [c] Medals 
of Caligula, on the Reverfe whereof is an Eagle 
perch’d as it were upon a Thunderbolt: the Tree 
which is by the fide of the Eagle feems to be a 
Palm-Tree. Now I am {peaking of thefe Medals, 
I remember there are no Palm-Trees about Gira- 
petra, and but very few in the whole Ifland; the 
Dates they eat there, being brought from Africa. 
M. Spanheim mentions another [d] Medal of the 
fame Town, whofe Genius is reprefented by a Wo- 
man’s Head charg’d with Turrets: on the Reverfe 
is alfoa Palm-Tree and an Eagle. As for thefe 
pretended Palm-Trees, they are fo bunglingly done, 
that they may pafs for Pines. I very well know, 
Theophraftus affirms there were feveral forts of Palm- 
Trees in Crete; but that Author never travel’d any 
where himfelf, and hardly advances any thing but 
by hearfay. We muft likewife obferve, that the 
Medal we are {peaking of has a Border of a couple 
of Olive-Branches ; this 1s a very common Tree a- 
bout Girapetra: Perhaps the Intent of reprefenting 
this Tree, as alfo the Pine, was to indicate that 
thefe two Trees were what grew moft frequent a- 
bout the City; the Pine on the Mountains, and the 


[a] Ey xcarw OY ésly 4 mom. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 

[4] Tasdweoroo. Chryfa & Gaudos. Plin. Hift. Nat, lib, 4. 
cap, 12. [c] Legend. EI] ®AAOYIOY IEPAMYONION. 
ENIAYTOYP IEPAIIYONION. 


[4] Legend. IEPATIYONINN IMEPAIOE. à 
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Olive in the Champain, where they are careful in 


watering it. Our Countrymen come here to freight 
Oils, Cheefe, and Wax. 
Strabo, for determining the Breadth of the Ifthmus 


of the Peninfula of /a Sitie, feems to have oppo- 
fed the Town of Minoa againft that of Hierapytna; 


between which he places Lyctium, If this be fo, 


then Minoa can’t be far from the Ruins of the Caftle 


of Mirabeau; and the diftance which we have ob- 
ferv’d correfponds to that of Strabo, who makes 
this Ifthmus to be about [4] feven miles and a half 
broad. . 

The 5th of Tune we went to vifit the great Moun- 
tains, which are on the Northweft of Girapetra: 
they are Continuations of Mount Ida, [4] Strabo 
informs us, that the City of Hierapyina took its 
name from a Mountain call’d Py##4, which in all 
probability is the Mountain of Adaies: that City 
went by the name of Cyrba before, as Stephens the 
Geographer relates; then Pytua, afterwards Camirus,. 
and at laft Hicrapyina. Ptolemy [c] calls it Hierapetra, 
which is now turn’d into Girapetra. 

We went the fame day and lay at Calamafca, a 


‘Village within feven miles of Girapetra. . The 6th 


of Fume we pafsd through uatoli, and got to 
Males, about eight miles off Calamafca: we afcend 
thefe Mountains without once lofing fight of the 


Southern Sea. The 7th of Tune we made the beft 


of our way, and yet were fain to fpend the night 
in a ftrange By-place, near a Fountain, were we 
fupp'd by the Light of a dozen huge Holm-Trees, 
and as many [4] Kermes or Scarlet-Berry-Trees, 


. which our Greek Conductors fet fire to: thefe light- 


[a] 60 Stadia. Rer. Geog. lib. ro. : 

[4] Ts dt Idns A6Dos Tvrva, aQ’ g Tega rune ” ANT Strab. 
Rer. Geog. lib.10. [ce] Teed Mérea. Ptol. Geog. lib.3. cap.17. 

{4} Ilex aculeata, cocciglandifera. C.B. Pin. 425. 4 Tree 
producing the Vermilion or Scarlet Grain. 
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ed us all the night long, and excited in the Aira 
Warmth that was very comfortable to us. That 
day we got no farther than the firft Snows at the 
foot of other Mountains far higher, on which we 
walk’d the day after. ‘Though thefe Mountains 
are very cold, yet the Holm-Oaks are very flourifh- 
ing, and the Kermes grow as tall as our common 
Oaks: there are alfo fine [2] Maples, with Leaves 
flafh’d into three points. Nothing is more furpriz- 
ing than a fort of [4] Plumb-Tree, which all thefe 
Rocks are embellifh’d with, and which flourifhes in 
proportion to the melting of the Snow: its Stalks 
are not more than half a foot in heighth; the 
Branches are very bufhy, loaded with Flowers of a 
flefh-colour: its Fruit is hardly bigger than a white 
Goofeberry. sities 
The Wild Goats [c] mention’d by Solus, and 
which [4] Belonius has given a Print of, run up and 
* down thefe Mountains in Herds; the Greeks call them 
Agrimia, a Name they give to all Deer. We 
-wonder’d to fee Olive-Trees in thefe Parts, and fo 
near the Snow too, fpringing up naturally, and moft 
of them refembling thofe which are rais’d by Art: 
wild Olive-Trees are diftinguifhable not only by the 
Fruit, but alfo by the Leaf, which is rounder and 
harder. If Hercules the [e] Cretan had been in- 
form’d that thefe Olive-Trees grew in Crete, he 
would not have given himfelf the trouble of going 
‘among the [f] Hyperboreans, to bring them into 


[2] Acer Afphendannos. Belon. Obf. lib. 1. cap. 17. Acer 
Cretica, P. Alp. Exot. 9. | 

[4] Prunus Cretica, montana, minima, humi fufa, flore 
fuaverubente. Corol.Inft.ReiHerb. _ [c] Ager Creticus fylveftri- 
um caprarum copiofus eft. Solin. Polyhift. c. 11. 

[4] Obferv. lib. 1. cap. 13. 

Ce] Or the Idean, and the Curetes. 

[1] Paufan. Detcript. Græc. in Eliacis prior. 
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Greece. Diodorus Siculus [a] with good reafon ob- 
ferves, that Minerva tranfplanted from the Woods 
into Orchards your domeftick Olives; there are 
‘whole Mountains cover’d with them, on the road 
from Smyrna to Ephefus. 

‘After we had wander’d about in the Snow, and 
pick’d up fuch Plants as occur’d, we went down to 
Males, and fo to Girapetra, the gth of Fune. The 
joth we took the fhorteft Cut to Candia, where we 
tarry’d the 13th, and lay at Dinaffa the 14th; the 
15th we lay at Daphnedes ; the 16th on the Coaft 
of Almyron, partly wet and partly dry, among the 
Rufhes: the 17th at Canea, where having difcharg’d 
our felves of our Luggage, we again vifited the 
‘Neighbourhood of that City and Cape Meher, to 
look upon fome Vegetables that were but juft fpring- 
ing up the beginning of the paft Month. 


The 28th of Fune we left Canea, to go fee © 


Mount Jda, the Labyrinth and the Ruins of Gor- 
tyna. Our firft Stage was Almyron, our fecond Re- 
timo. The 30th we went and lay at the Convent 
of Arcadi, within twelve miles of Retimo. 

This Convent, the handfomeft and rich- ARCAD 4S. 
eft of all the Monafteries in the Ifland, feems to 
have retain’d the Name of the ancient City of Arca. 
dia, mention’d by [4] Seneca, Pliny, and Stephens 
the Geographer: but it is ftrange that Seneca and 
Pliny fhould prefume to vouch Theophrajius to an in- 
-credible thing ; namely, that after the Deftruction 
of this Town, all the Springs round about were 
dry’dup, and never ran more till it was rebuilt, In 
times paft, [c] Arcadia was honour’d with the third 
Bifhoprick of the Ifland : all that’s now left, isa 
great Convent feated in a Plain, like a Platform, on 


© [a] Biblioth. Hift. lib. 5. 
[8] Queft. Nat. lib. 3. cap. 11. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 31. cap. 4. 
[ce] Novel. Imp. Leon. 
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the top of a Mountain, at the foot of Mount Ida. 
The Accefs of this Platform is through an agree- 
able Valley, divided into Orchards, Vineyards, 
and arable Lands, overfpread, in fuch places as are 
unmanur’d, with Holm-Oaks, Kermes, Maples, 
Phillyrea, Myrtles, Maftick-Trees, Turpentine- 
Trees, Piftachoes, Laurels, Cyprefs, Storax. The 
place is full of Springs and Rivulets, and revives 
the Idea of ancient Crete; which, as [a] Strabo de- 
{cribes it, is ftill to be perceiv’d here. 

The main Pile of Building is grand and regular ; 
the Church has two Naves, adorn’d with Gothick 
Pidures. Is it not a furprizing thing, that the 
Greeks, whofe Forefathers fo juftly follow’d Nature, 
fhould degenerate into the Tafte of the Goths, who 
were fuch ill Imitators of her? This can be no o- 
therwife accounted for, than becaufe fine Perfor- 
mances require too much Time and Study. In 
this Houfe there are about a hundred [2] Monks, 
and two hundred Out-liers, employ’d in Hufbandry 
and improving their [c] Farms. The [d] Superior, 
a genteel-fpirited Man, entertain’d us with wonderful | 
Civility: Perfons in his Poft being for the moft part 
grave, and of a verierable Mien, *twould be an 
Affront to offer them Money when one goes away : 
the Cuftom is, to drop a few [e] Sequins into'the 
Bafon of the holÿ Bread, which they prefent to you 
when Mafs is over. 7 

The Cellar is one of the handfomeft places of 
the whole Monaftery: there are no lefs than 200 
Butts of Wine in it; the beft Piece is mark’d with 
the Superior’s Name, and no body dare touch it 
without his leave. By way of bleffing this Cellar, 


[a] Est à Geiyn tai ducs nos. EXEL OF au AGE evxocemos. Geog. 
lib. 10. [6] Caloyers. [ce] Méloxs. Farm. 

4} Hyspeves, Chief. 

Le] 4 Gold Coin worth two Crowns and a half. 


he 
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he once a year, after Vintage is over, repeats the 
following Prayer, printed in the Greek Ritual: 
tranflated, it runs thus; O Lord God, who loveft 
Mankind, caft thy eyes on this Wine, and on thofe that 
Shall drink it ; blefs thou our Butts, as thou didft of old 
the Well of Jacob, the Pool of Siloam, and the Drink 
of thy holy Apofiles. © Lord, as thou waft pleas’d to 
be prefent at the Wedding at Cana, where by changing 
Water into Wine, thou madeft thy Glory manifeft ; fend 
down now thy Holy Spirit on this Wine, and blefs it 
in thy Name. Amen. 

The Lands of this Religious Houfe reach as far 
as to the Sea towards Retimo, and to the top of 
Mount /da on the South. We were told that the 
Monks had gather’d this year above four hundred 
Meafures of Oil, tho’ one half of their Fruit was 
loft for want of hands to get it in. Below Arcadi, 
verging to the Sea, is the Convent of #r/exi, which 
is reported to be a very handfom Building ; but we 
had not time to vifit it. 

The firit of Fuly we fieer’d our x 1AH Opos. 
courfe to Mount Jda, in company Ida Mons. Mount 
with two Friers, who were order’d 1d2. eur 
by the Superior of #rcadi to conduct us through the 
Deferts, which our Guides were firangersto. Our 
Convoys brought us to a Fountain eighteen miles 
from the Convent, and ten miles from the top of 
Mount [4] Ide, ‘There’s no going on horfeback be- 
yond this Spring : the whole Country here is quite 
bare, and very ftony. We left our Horfes to the 
Care of a Monk, who has a Lodge by this Foun- 
tain, and is a fort of a Stud-mafter to the Monaftery. 
Our Guides took with them Provifion for three days. 
The two Monks taking their leaves of us, we were 


[a] Yihesrs in vulgar Greek as much as to fay, High Moun- 
tain, undo Geoc. Ey péca ne nos To Id@ioy deus wxbnrAsTaTor. 
Strab. Rer. Geog, lib. 10. 

PTE A left 
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left to the Stud-mafter, who conducted - us _to:4 
Sheep-fold fix miles from. the Fountain : we were 
oblig’d to ftop here, and tho’ it was a very uncom- 
fortable place to take up one’s Quarters in, yet it 
was neceflary to us, becaufe it was the only place 
that had Water all thereabouts, From this Well 
to the topof the Mountain, they reckon four miles ; 
we afcended it with much difficulty, on the third of 
Fuly. | 

This mighty Mountain, which covers almoft the 
middle of the Ifland, has nothing of note but its 
Name, fo renown’d in ancient Hiftory.. This cele- 
‘brated Mount /da exhibits nothing but a huge, over- 
gtown, ugly, fharp-rais’d, bald-pated Eminence ; 
not the leaft fhadow of a Landfkip, no delightful © 
Grotto, no bubbling Spring, nor purling Rivulet 
to be feen: there is indeed one poor forry Well with 
a Bucket, to keep the Sheep and Horfes from 
perifhing with Thirft. All the Cattle bred on it 
are a few {crubby Horfes, fome Sheep and ftarvel- 
ing Goats, which are forc’d to brouze on the very 
Tragacantha [2] ; a Shrub fo prickly, that the Greeks 
call it Goats-thorn. . Begging [2] Dionyfius Perie- 
getes’s pardon, as likewife his Commentator’s, the 
-Archbifhop of Theffalonica; the Praifes they beftow’d 
on this Mountain feem to be ftrain’d, or at leaft 
are now paft their Seafon...They who have ad- 
~ vane’d, that the upper parts of Mount Jda were 
quite [c] bald, and that Plants could not live there 
for Snow and Ice, came much nearer the Truth. 
Theophrafius talks of a fort of Vine growing here, 
and Piimy has done no more than tranflated the De- 
fcription of it. We look’d about to fee if we could 


[a] Teala#céyS«, Hirci Spina. 
[2] Orbis Defcript. ver. 581. Euftath. in verf. eundem. 

[a Daraxtecs axe Tac Ione, EC. Stephan. Byfant. H & au 
meres Quelas ev tng Wass mil THs Purduons xarzuévac. ‘Theoph. 
Hit. Plant. lib. 3. cap. 17. Plin, Hift. Nat. lib, 14. cap. 3. 

: | find 
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find any fuch Vine, but. to no purpofe ; and yet it 
can’t be doubted but thofe Authors meant Mount 
Ida of Crete: for on that of Phrygia there’s neither 
Snow nor Ice to be feen. On whatever fide we 
turn’d our eyes, from one Heighth to another, we 
faw nothing but bottomlefs Quagmires, and deep 
Abyffes filld with Snow ever fince the Reign of 
King Jupiter, the firft of the Name. 
= From the top of Mount Ida, which is the higheft 
place of the Ifland, you difcern the Sea, South and 
‘North; but why all this pother to fee it at fucha 
diftance ? and yet this was the reafon of its being 
call’d da, in the earlieft Antiquity. According to 
[e] Helladius, it was the common Appellative of all 
‘Mountains from whence a great Extent of Country 
could be difcover’d: and if [2] Swidas may be cre- 
dited, all Forefts that afford an agreeable Profpect, 
were call’d Jde. As for us, whofe Heads at that 
‘time were not bent to fuch book-learn’d Thoughts, 
and out of humour that we found nothing but Flint- 
Stones, and but a few uncommon Plants, being 
-{carce able to draw one Leg after the other; yet 
that we might have nothing to upbraid our felves 
-withal, we exerted our utmoft Strength to reach 
the farthermoft Summit, in fpite of the Winds which 
beat us back again; and getting under the covert 
of a perpendicular Rock, a fancy took us in the 
head to make a little Sherbet. That which the 
Turks ufually drink, is nothing but an Infufion of 
Raifins, into which they throw yea handful of 
Snow: the Ptifane of the Hotel-Dieu of Paris is a 
much better Draught. We filPd our Cups with 
clean cryftalliz’d Snow-Drops, and here and there 
a Lay of Sugar between: on this we pour’d a quan- 
tity of excellent Wine ; and then fhaking the Cups, 
the whole prefently diffolv’d. We did our felves 


[a] Cited in the Bibliotheque of Photius. [4] Idsw, videre. 
ts | I the 
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the Honour to drink the King’s Health and with his 
Majefty long Life and Happinefs: after which, we 
the more manfully clamber’d up to the very point 
of this Rock, fteep as it was. Whither would not 
one go, with fuch good Wine, and commanded by 
fo great a Prince? This Wine was of the Colour 
of Alican?, without any Lufcioufnefs, rich, racy, 
ftrong-body’d, deep-colour’d, perfumed with a pe- 
netrating Spirituoufnefs. The Superior of Arcadi 
made us a Prefent of it, or rather we had it in bare 
ter for fome Polychreft Pills, and a few Dofes of 
emetick Tartar, which fome of his Religious had 
reap’d no fmall Benefit from. Emeticks fuit the 
Greek Conftitutions in many cafes: moft of them, 
efpecially the Ecclefiafticks, who, to give them their 
due, are none of the meagereft of the Country,. have 
a broad Cheft and a very capacious Belly, which 
is eafily mov’d by the leaft Attacks of Antimony. 
As for Plants, there’s none on Mount Jaa but 
what may more commodioufly be come at on the 
Mountains of Canea; whofe Frefhnefs, Verdure, 
and limpid Streams are really inviting to a Herbo- 
rizer. We had, however, the Satisfaction of fully 
obferving the [2] Gum Adragant on Mount Jada, 
I can’t underftand how [2] Belonius comes to affert 
fo pofitively that there’s no fuch thing in Candia: 
fure he had not read the firft Chapter of the ninth 
Book of Tecphraftuss Hiftory of Plants. The little 
bald Hillocks about the Sheep-fold produce much 
of the [c] Tragacantha, and that too of a very good 
fort. Belonius and Profper Alpinus were doubtlefs 
acquainted with it, tho’ ’tis hardly poffible, from 
their Defcriptions, to diftinguifh it from the other 


[a] 4 Drug ufed by the Ajothecaries, as likewife by Painters in 
Miniaiure. [6] Obferv. lib. 1. cap.17. [c] Tragacantha 
Cretica, incana, flore parvo, lineis purpureis Sriato. Corol. 
Init. Rei Herb. 29. À 
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Defeription of the Ifland of Candia. 6g 
kinds they make mention of. ‘This Shrub fponta- 
neoufly yields the Gum Adragant towards the end 
of Fume, and in the following Months; at what 
time the nutritious Juice of this Plant, thicken’d 
by the Heat, butfts open moft of the Veffels where- 
in it is contain’d. . It is not only gather’d in the 
Heart of the Trunk and Branches, but alfo in the 
Inter-fpaces of the Fibres, which are fpread in a 
round Figure or Circle like Rays of the Sun, as ap- 
pears in the Trunk matk’d A. This Juice is coa- 
gulated into fmall Threads, which pafling through 
the Bark iffue out by little and little, according as 
they are protruded by the frefh Supplies of Juice 
arifing from the Roots: this Subftance being ex- 
pos’d in the Air grows hard, and is form’d either 
into Lumps, or flender Pieces curl’d and winding 
in the nature of Worms, more or lefs long, accord- 
ing as matter offers: it feéms as if the Contraction 
of the Fibres of this Plant contributes to the expref- 
fing the Gum. Thefe delicate Fibres, as fine as 
Flax, being uncover’d and trodden by the Feet of 
the Shepherds and Horfes, are by the Heat fhri- 
vel’d up, and facilitate the Emanation of the ex- 
travafated Juice. 

*T was not without fome Surprize, we found that 
a Plant, which Profper Alpinus made no Difficulty to 
lift under the Species of Travacantha, ought to have 
been plac’d among thofe of Limonium [a]. Who 
could imagine that there was any fuch thing in the 
world, asa Plant of this laftkind with Juniper-Leaves? 
Now I’m mentioning Juniper, that which grows © 
on Mount Z4 rifes not above two or three foot 
high: its Twigs fpreading out on'the fides, form a 
Shrub like the Juniper of the 4/ps, and there’s na 
diftinguifhing them but by their Fruit: that of Can- 


[2] Limonium Creticum Juniperi folio. Corol. Inft. Reii 
Herb. 25. Echinus, id eft Tragacantha altera. P. Alp. Exot. Se 
id 
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dia is as large and as red as that of the [x] red-ber- 
ry’d Juniper fo frequent in Provence and Languedoc. 
Befides the dry Wood of the Candia Juniper is 
colour’d and fcented juft like that kind of American 
Cedar, with which at Paris they make Borders for 
Stamps. 

For want of better Accommodation, we were forc’d 
to come back to the Sheep-coat. , The next day, 
being the 14th of Fuly, we dined at the Spring where 
we had left our Horfes; and ftriking towards the 
Southweft, we defcended down horrible Precipices, 
almoft winding about like a Snail as far as the foot 
of Mount Jde, the View whereof grew more and 
more frightful: afterwards we were all of a fudden 
ravifh’d with a delectable Contraft. We enter’d 
into a large open Valley between Mount Jda and 
Mount Kentro, all over planted with Olive, Orange, 
Pomegranate, Mulberry, Cyprefs, Walnut, Myr- 
tle, Bay, and all forts of Fruit-Trees; the Villages 
are numerous, and the Waters admirable. Mount 
Ida isa huge Lembick, which fupplies all around 
it with Liquor, viz. almoft one third of the Ifland, 
The Valley we fpeak of lofes it felf infenfibly in 
the fineft and fruitfuleft [2] Plain of all Candia ; this 
Plain ftretches as far as Girapetra. | 

We, according to cuftom, retir’d toa Monaftery; 
the Name of it is [c] Æ/omatos, that is to fay, the 
Monaftery of Angels: the Superior, who fpoke 
Italian, accommodated us the beft he could; and 
underftanding that we were in purfuit of Simples, he 
fhew’d us fome Colocafia along the Brooks therea- 
bouts. We were exceedingly rejoic’d to meet with 
a Monk that was going to Canea: he was fo. kind 


[ae] Juniperus Cretica, ligno odoratiflimo. Kédess Græco- 
sum recentiorum. Corol. Inft, Rei Herb. 41. i 
[4] La Meffaria, or Mafferia. 
[¢] Acces, un-bodyd, or the Manaftery of Angels. 
as 
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‘as to take charge of a Packet of Letters for our Con- 
ful, who was difpatching a Bark to Mar/eilles. I 
with Pleafure laid hold of the Opportunity of affuring 
your Lordfhip that I am, | 


My Loron, 
Your very humble and 
Moft obedient Servant, 


TouRNEFORT, 


LE T: FBR. oth 


Io Monfeigneur the Count de ‘Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c. 


My Lorp, 


N regard our Enquiries were not limited to Natu- 

ral Hiftory alone, we left dfoma- . 
tos the fifth of Fuly, to go fee the 7 ribtio yf Can- 

: ; ; ia continu’ d. 
Ruins of Gortyna, 24 miles diftant 
… from that Monaftery. We pafs’d through Apodoulo, 
a Village within fix miles of it; and ftill coafting 
along Mount Jada, crofs very barren Mountains, 
where nothing grows but the prickly Pimpernell ; 
we took up our Lodging very near the Sea, Sou- 
_therly, at /a [a] Trinité, another Town fix miles 
and a half from Apodoulo. The fixth of Fuly we 
pafs’d through Novi-Cafteli, a Hamlet ten miles 
- off, where -we arriv’d in very good time. The 
Ruins of Gortyna are but two miles from this place. 


[a] “Ayia Terade. 


The 
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Gorryna. The Origin of Gortyna [a] is as obfcure 
Fogle. as that of moftancient Towns, What fig- 
nifies it to us, whether its Founder was [4] Gortyn, 
Rhadamanthus’s Son, or [c] Taurus, he that ran a- 
way with Europa on the Coaft of Phanicia? Certain 
it is, that after the Decadence of Groffus, which 
the Romans made it their bufinefs to humble, Gor- 
tyna fi became the moft puiflant City of Crete, nay, 
it had fhar’d the Sovereignty of the Ifland before 
the Romans Conqueft of it. Haxznibal thought him- 
felf fafe there againft thofe very Romans, after the 
Defeat of Antiochus: [e] the vaft Treafure which 
that fam’d 4frican carry’d thither, rais’d him a 
great many Enemies; but he fkreen’d himfelf from 
their Infults, by pretending to depofite his Riches 
in the Temple of Dicva, whither he caus’d to be 
carry’d fome veffels fill’d with Lead. Not long af- 
ter, he repafs’d into Aa, with his Gold, which he 
had hid within the Images of the Deities he wor- 
fhip’d. 3 
The Ruins of Gortyna [f] are not above fix miles 
from Mount Jda, at the foot of low Hills, as 
you enter the Plain of Maria, which is properly 
the Granary of the Ifland. Thefe Ruins fhew in- 
deed how magnificent a City it once was, but *tis 
impoffible to look on them without concern: they 
plough, fow, feed Sheep among the Wrecks of a 
prodigious quantity of Marble, Jafper, Granate- 
Stone, wrought with great Curiofity: in the room 
of thofe great Men who had caus’d fuch ftately Edi- 
 fices to be erected, you fee nothing but poor Shep- 
herds, whoare {fo flupid as to let the Hares run be- 
[a] Strab. & Ptol. 
» {6} Defcri. Græc. in Aread, fe} Cedren. Compen. Hist, 
mC Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. | 
i Juftin. Hift. lib, 32. cap. 4. 
CAT Ketres dt ty widia x) vor Tooruviay wang. Strab.Rer. Geog. 
lib, 10. ete es 
4 _ tween 
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tween their Legs, without meddling with them; 
and Partridges bafk under their Nofes, without of- 
fering to catch them. The chief thing we difcover’d 
among thefe Ruins, was a Relick of one of the 
City-Gates tho’ the beft Stones of it are mifling, 
yet it is ftill evident that the Arch was finely turn’d ; 
the Walls which are contiguous to this Gate may 
have been thofe which [a] Ptolemy Philopator, King 
of Egypt, had caus’d to be rais’d; the Mafonry of 
them is very thick, and fac’d with Brick. This Quar- 
ter feems to have been one of the beft of the Town ; 
we met with two Pillars of Granate, eighteen foot 
long: not far off are yet to be feen divers Pedeftals, 
rang’d equally two by two on the fame Line, for 
fupporting the Columns of the Frontifpiece of fome 
Temple.. Here are a world of Capitals and Archi- 
traves ; peradventure they are the remains. of the 
Temple of Diana before mention’d, or of that of Fu- 
piter [b] to whom Menalaus facrific’d, after he had 
heard the News of his Wife Helena’s Flight, ac- 
cording to Ptolemeus Hepheftion’s Report, which 
Photius has preferv’d fome Extracts of. As for 
Apollo’s Temple, mention’d by Stephens the Geo- 
grapher, it ftood in the middle of the [c] Town, 
and confequently remote from the place we are 
now defcribing. Among other Columns fill re- 
maining, there are fome of an exceeding Beauty, 
cylindrical, and gutter’d fpirally; the thickeft are 
not more than two foot four inches diameter. It 
is notorious, the Turks have carry’d away the fineft 
of them, and accordingly there’s a [d] Village within 
two Mufket-fhot of thefe ruinous Fragments, where 
the Garden-Gates are of two antique Columns, be- 
tween which they place a Hurdle of Wood fora 
Door. This 


[ae] Strab. ibid. 

[4] Jupiter Hecatombeus, z# Phot. Bibliot. lib. s. 
c] Jn the Pythium. 

{2 “Ayios Aina, Town of the Ten Saints, 
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This Place was call’d Alona: it has gone by thé 
name of the Town of the Ten Saints, ever fince the 
ten illuftrious Chriftians, Natives of this Ifland, fuf- 
fer’d Martyrdom there in the Perfecution of the 
Emperor Decius. Thefe Martyrs were [a] Theodu: 
lus, Saturninus, Euporus, Gelafius, Eunicianus, Zeti- 
cus, Cleomenes, Agathopus, Bafilides, Evariftus. ‘The 
Chapel of this Village is ftill crouded with antique 
Columns, but there’s nothing to be feen of the 
‘Tomb of the Martyrs, mention’d by the Continua- 
tor of Conftantine [b] Porphyrogenetes. ‘Thefe Mar- 
tyrs are reprefented in the principal Picture in two 
Rows, in the fame Pofture and on the fame Line, 
erect and ftiffas Stakes. The Graeks celebrate their 
Feftival the 23d of December, and the Latins have — 
follow’d them therein. 

Among the Ruins of Gortyna are Columns of red 
and white Jafper, refembling that of Co/ne in Lan- 
guedoc: others we faw juft like Campan, which is 
ufed at Verfailles. As for Figures, there are but 
few, the beft having been carry’d away by the Vene- 
tians. The Statue which is on the Fountain of 
‘Candia, hard by the Mofque beyond the [c] Mar- 
ket-place, was fetch’d from among thefe Ruins: 
the Drapery of it is excellent, but the Figure is 
without eer a Head; the Zurks having an Abhor- 
rence to the Reprefentation of the Heads of things 
animate, unlefs upon Coins, which they are fond 
enough of, no People more. Rumaging in a By- 
place, we met with half a Figure in Marble well- 
drapery’d: the Leg was artfully jointed, and the 
Toes wonderful. 

At the farther end of the Town, between the 
North and the Weft, hard by a Brook which doubt- 
‘lefs is the [2] River Lethe; which if we may give 
credit 

{a} Surius. [2} Lib. 2. [<] Bazar. | 

[4] Avdège: dE auT ny GAnv 6 Andaïos morauès. Strab. Rer. Free 

1D, 
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credit to S/rabo and Solinus, ran among the Ruins 
of Gortyna; are to be feen fome curious Remains of 
an ancient Church, in the Quarter call’d Metropolis. 
Though the Architecture of this Church is good, 
yet towards the left there’s a piece of Painting half 
effaced, but quite of the Gothick Tafte ; it was in 
all probability a Reprefentation of fome Story of the 
Virgin: there are ftill legible in large Characters 
[a] mp.er. We were not able to unfold a large 
Infcription in Greek, which is in the Chancel: it is 
plac’d too high, and much worn by Time. We 
however fancy’d there was fomewhat of the Name of 
Cyrille, which is not unlikely: for Hi- 
ftory makes mention of two Cyrilles Bi- 
fhops of Gortyna, one martyr’d about the beginning 
of the third Age under the Emperor Decius, and 
the other by the Saracens in the ninth Age under 
Michael the Stammerer. We inqui’d concerning 
thefe holy Bifhops, among the Papas thereabouts ; 
but they knew nothing of the matter. One of them 
told us, that Titus, to whom St..Paul wrote an E- 
piftle, was Nephew to a Bifhop of Gortyra ; where- 
in he was egregioufly miftaken. Tzfus [2], whom 
St. Paul calls his dearly- beloved Son, was himfelf the 
firft Bifhop of Crete; and it is highly probable, his 
See was at Gortyna, which was at that time the 
principal City, and afterwards it had conftantly the 
honour of being the firft Bifhoprick, of the Ifland. | 

Near to the Ruins of the Metropolitan Church, 
we met with more, which feem’d to be the Remains 
of fome Monaftery : the Shepherds there have built 
them forry Sheltering-places, with huge pieces of 
antique Marble, among which there’s a Capital 


KYPIAAOS, 


lib. 10: Gortynam amnis Lethæus praterfluit quo Europam T'au- 
ri dorfo Gertynii ferunt veétitatam. Solin. Polyhift. cap. 11. 
[a] Mater dei. [OT Weds Téroy rns Kenran exKAng ees meae 
soy ETicxomoy xergotornbey Tax, &c. Epiit, Pauli ad Titum, 
Vol. I. : EF | adorn’d 
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adorn’d with two Rofettes, and a Crofs of St. obr of 
Ferufalem. ‘The Town, doubtlefs, was not deftroy’d 
till after the Eftablifhment of the Knights Hof- 
pitalers, who now are at Malta. ‘Their Inftitution 
began in 1099, by Girard Tenque de Martigues in 
Provence. Clofe by thefe Ruins, on the Brook-fide, 
is the Refidue of an Aqueduct, the Arch whereof 
is fix or feven foot high: on the fide of it is a noble 
Cellar vaulted by Bands, and which feems to have 
been a Refervatory for fupplying another Aqueduct 
which is on the way to the Town of the Zen 
Saints; the Canal of this Aqueduct was barely a 
foot broad. 

Theopbraftus [a], Varro [b], and Pliny [c], fpeak 
of a Plane-Tree which was at Gortyna, and which 
ufed to fhed its Ieaves according as new ones 
fprouted forth: perhaps there are ftill fome of this 
kind to be found among thofe which grow nume- 
rous along the River Lethe, which Europa fwam ur 
as far as Gortyna, on the back of her [d] Bull. This 
Plane-Tree, always green, was thought fo odd a 
thing by the Greeks, [e] that they gave out that the 
firft Loves of Fupiter and Europa were tranfacted 
under the fhade thereof. This Adventure, how- 
ever fabulous, was what in all appearance gave occa- 
fion to the Inhabitants of Gortynato ftrikea[ f | Medal, 
which is in the King’s Cabinet, with Europa on one 
fide, fitting melancholy on a Tree, partly the Plane 
and partly the Palm-Tree, at the foot whereof is 
an Eagle, to which fhe turns her back: the fame 
Princefs is reprefented on the other fide, fitting on 
a Bull encompafs’d with a Border of Bay-leaves. 
Antonius Auguftinus [g], Archbifhop of Tarragona, 


Ce] Hift. Plant. lib. 1. cap. 15. [4] De Re Ruftic. 
~ [e] Hitt. Nat. lib. 12. cap. 1. [@} Solin. Polyhift. ibid. 
Le] Modoroysor dE ws txt wadrn tusyntn "Evewan à Zids: 
Théoph. ibid. 
[f] Legend. TOPTYNINN. [ g] Dialog. 1. Ug 
ue | takes 
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takes notice of the like Type. Pliny fays, Endea- 
vours were ufed to multiply in the Ifland the Species 
of this Plane-Tree, but it degenerated ; that is to fay, 
thofe of the new Plantation fhed their Leaves 1 
. Winter, as well as the ordinary Planes, 

There are yet extant Medals of Gortyna, ftruck 
with the Heads'of Germanicus, Caligula, Trajan, 
Adrian, the [a] faireft of which is to be feen in the 
King’s Cabinet: it tells, that they ufed to affemble 
at Gortyna, to celebrate the publick Games in honour 
of Adrian. | 

Befides the Infcriptions of Gortyna reported by 
Gruterus, which Honorio Beli, Author of fome Let- 
ters to Clufius, concerning the Cretan Plants, had 
communicated to Pigafeta, we copy’d two, which 
had efcaped the Inveftigation of Bel. 


(TE TPONIONTIPOBON 

TONAAMTIPOTATON | 
ANOYTIAT ON KAI 

_ ATIOTTIAPXONTIPAITOPION 

parse AOEMATE THCAAMTIPAC: 
TOPTYNIONB OYAHC 
OIKOYMENTOCAOCIOEOC 
ACRAHTIOAOTOC/5 
OAAMTIPO TATOCY TATE: 
KOCANECTHCEN:/F ~ 


By Decree of the [ufirious Senate of Gortyna, Oc- 
cumenius Dofitheus Afclepiodotus of the moft Illuj- 
trious Confulary Dignity, eretted this Monument to the 
moft hone Proconful ad Prefectus Pretorius, 
Petronius Probus. 

Here follows one that is not fo ancient. 


[a] Legend. KCINON K'HTAN Port rx. 
F 2 à ITIE- 
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FETILOCOAWPOTTOTATIOAPKICTICK 
KATIAIOY T OY TIEPIBAANO YTIATOY 
ETT TXWCANEN ECOOHKOY:.OTOIXOC 


YONATIMIOONOCTONAAM'P INAB + 


The Reverend Father [4] Bernard de Montfaucon, 
a Perfon of profound Learning, and of an univer- 
‘fally-allow’d Capacity, has found out the true Senfe 
thereof. 

"Emi ©ewdopy 13 ailiwoleers dpyiemioncms à A. TlAis 73 
amerCrinls avburats Stuy as civevewdy Ke 6 win & 
carats PAaGis "AnminvG 13 Aaumpclats ivAssphs B. 

This Wall was happily rebuilt under the moft Holy 
Archbifoop ‘Theodorus, and under the Illuftrious Pro- 
conful A. Pilius, in the fecond Year of the Confulate of 
the moft Uufirious FI. Appion. 


Moft of the other Infcriptions which are in the 
Fields thereabouts are either fractur’d, or fo worn 
away, that there’s no decyphering them. The Sea- 
fon advancing apace, and the moft favourable time 
of the Year for Simpling being come, we were.ob- 
liged.to quit Gortyna, without being able to examine 
_atsancient Ports. According to Strabo [4], the chief 
was at Lebene, ninety Stadia from the Town, to- 
wards the South, which is exactly true; for they 
reckon but thirteen Miles from the Ruins of Gortyna 
to the Sea, and twenty four Miles from the faid Ru- 
ins to Candia. The other Port of Gortyna was at 
Metallum, within fixteen Miles of the Town, and 
more to the Weft than Levene; for the Lebenians. 
were Neighbours to the Praijfians, a People beyond 
Girapetra, and confequently to'the South-eaft of 
Gortyna. Strabo has fo well mark’d the Situation of 


[a] Of the Congregation of S. Maur. Palæog. Græc. lib. 2. 
p. 175- [6] Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
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moft of the Towns of Crete, that it would be an eafy 
matter to find them out; and yet our Geographers 
are very erroneous in placing them. 

The firft of Fuly, after we had furnifh’d our felves 
with Flambeaux at the [a] Arch-Prieft’s, we fet for- 
ward to fee the Labyrinth. This fa- 
mous Place is a fubterranean Paffage in 
manner of a Street, which by a thoufand 
Intricacies and Windings, as it were by mere chance, 
and without the leaft regularity, pervades the whole 
Cavity or Infide of a little Hill at the foot of Mount 
Ida, Southward, three miles from Gortyna. 

The Entrance into this Labyrinth is by a natural 
Opening, feven or eight paces broad, but fo low 
that even a middle-fiz’d Man can’t pafs through 
without ftooping. The Flooring of this Entrance 
is very rugged and unequal; the Cieling flat and 
even, terminated by divers Beds of Stone, laid ho- 
rizontally one upon another. The firft thing you 
come at is a kind of Cavern exceeding ruftick, and 
gently floping : in this there is nothing extraordinary, 
but as you move forward, the place is perfectly fur - 
prizing, nothing but Turnings and crooked By- 
ways. The principal Alley, which 1s lefs perplexing 
than the reft, in length about 1200 paces, leads to 
the farther end of the Labyrinth, and concludes in 
two large beautiful Apartments, where Strangers 
reft themfelves with pleafure. Tho’ this Alley di- 
vides it felf, at its extremity, into two or three 
Branches, yet the dangerous part of the Labyrinth 
is not there, but rather at its Entrance, about fome 
thirty paces from the Cavern onthe lefthand. Ifa 
Man ftrikes into any other Path, after he has gone 
a good way, he is bewilder’d among a thoufand 
Twiftings, Twinings, Sinuofities, Crinkle-Crankles, 
and Turn-again Lanes, that he could fçarce ever 


LABYRINTH 
of Candia, 


[a] Protopapas, 
F3 get 
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get out again without the utmoft danger of being loft. 
Our Guides therefore chofe this principal Alley, 
without deviating either to the right or left; in tra- 
verfing this Alley, we meafur’d 1160 good Paces ; 
it is from feven to eight foot high, ciel’d with a Stra- 
tum of Rocks, horizontal and quite flat, as are moft 
Beds of Stone in thofe parts: And yet there are 
fome places where a Man mutt ftoop a little; nay, 
about the middle of the Route, you meet with a 
Pafflage fo very ftrait and low, that you muft creep 
upon all four to get along. Generally fpeaking, the 
grand Walking-place is broad enough for three or 
four to go abreaft: ‘its Pavement is fmooth, not 
many Ups nor Downs: the Walls are either cut 
perpendicular, or made of Stones which formerly 
choak’d up the Paflage, and which are difpos’d with 
a ftudy’d regularity ; but fo many Alleys offer them- 
felves on all fides, that you muft take the utmoft 
care how you proceed. 

Being beforehand refolv’d to make the beft of our 
way out of this fubterranean Maze, our firft Care 
was to poft one of our Guards at the mouth of the 
Cavern, with order to fetch People from the next 
Town, to come and help us out, in cafe we return’d ‘ 
not before night: in the fecond place, each of us 
carry’d a large lighted Flambeau in his hand: third- 
ly, at every difficult Turning we faften’d on the 
right hand Scrolls of. Paper number’d: fourthly, 
one of our Guides dropt on the left fmall bundles of 
Thorns, and another {catter’d Straw all the way on » 
the ground. In this manner we got fafe enough to 
the farther end of the Labyrinth, where the grand 
Walk divides it felf into two or three Branches, and 
where there are likewife two Rooms or Apartments, 
almoft round, about four Toifes in breadth, cut in 
the Rock. Here are divers Infcriptions made with 
Charcoal ; fuch as Father Francifco Maria Pefaro, 
Capuchin. Frater Tadeus Nicolaus; and over againft 

| it, 
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it, 1539. Farther on, 14443 as likewife, Qui fu 
el ftrenuo Signor Zan de Como cap» de la Fanteria 
1526. in Englih, Here was the valiant Signor John 
de Como, Captain of Foot, 1526. In the grand 
Walk there are alfo great numbers of Cyphers and 
other Marks; among thereft, that which 
is in the Margin, which feem’d to be put 
by fome Jefuit. We obferv’d the follow- 
ing Dates, 1495, 1560, 1579, 1699. We 
too wrote the Year of the Lord 1700, in __ 
three different places, with a black Stone. Amon 
thefe Writings there are fome really wonderful: 
This corroborates the Syftem propos’d by me fome 
Years ago [2], concerning the Vegetation of Stones, 
which in this Labyrinth increafe and grow fenfibly, 
without being fufpected to receive the leaft adventi- 
tious Matter from without. When the Perfons 
were graving their Names on the Walls of this place, 
which are of living Rock, little did they imagine 
that the Furrowings wrought by their Penknives 
would be infenfibly filPd up, and in time adorn’d 
with a fort of Embroidery, about a line high in fome 
places, and near three lines in others: fo that thefe © 
Characters, inftead of being hollow and concave, as 
they were at firft, are now turn’d convex, and come 
out of the Rock like Baflo-Relievo. The matter of 
them is white, tho’ the Stone they iffue from is grey- 
ifh. I look upon this Baffo-Relievo to be a kind of 
Callofity form’d by the nutritious Juice of the Stone, 
extravafated by little and little into the above-men- 
tion’d Channellings made by the Graver, like as Cal- 
lofities are form’d at the Extremities of the Fibres of 
broken Bones. 

Having taken thefe Precautions, it was eafy e- 
nough to find our way out: but after a thorow Ex- 
amination of the Structure of this Labyrinth, we all 


[a] Hiftory of the Academy Royal of Sciences, Ano 1702. 
| F 4 concur’d 
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concur’d in opinion, that it could never have been 
what Belonius [a] and fome: other of the Moderns 
have fancy’d; namely, an ancient Quarry, out of 
which were dug the Stones that built the Towns of © 
Gortyna and Guoffus. Isit likely they would go for 
Stone above a thoufand paces deep, into a place fo 
full of odd Turnings, that ’tis next to impoffible to 
dif-entangle one’s felf? Again, how could they 
draw thefe Stones through a place fo pinch’d in, that 
we were forc’d to crawl our way out for above a 
hundred pacestogether? Befides, the Mountain is 
fo craggy and full of Precipices, that we had all the 
difficulty in the world to ride up it. 

We look’d about for the Cart-ruts mention’d by 
Belonius, but all to no purpofe. It is likewife ob- 
fervable, that the Stone of this Labyrinth has nei- 
ther a good Hue nor a competent Hardnefs; it is 
downright dingy, and refembling that of the Moun- 
tains near which Gortyna ftands. As for the Town 
of Gnofjus [b], it was at a diftance from this Laby- 
rinth, towards the Nothern Coaft of Crete, about 
3125 paces from Gortyna, beyond the Mountains 
ftretching towards Candia, adjoining to fome poor 
Gutter of Water [c], on the Banks whereof were 
celebrated the Nuptials of Fupiter and Funo. Belonius, 
of all Men, might have determin’d the Situation of 
Gnoffus ; he who boafts of having feen the Tomb of 
Fupiter [d], juft as ’tis defcrib’d by the Ancients: 
that Tomb muft certainly have been in the Town 
of Gnoffus ; and according to Belonius’s Route from 
Candia to Mount Ida, Gunoffus was in his way. 

It is therefore much more probable, that the La- 
byrinth is a natural Cavity, which in times paft fome- 
body out of curiofity took a fancy to try what they 


[4] Obferv. lib. 1. cap. 6. [2] ne Rer, Geog. lib. 10. 

[¢] Keégeles. Strab. ibid. @xe». Diod. Sic. Biblioth. Hift. 
lib. 5. [4] Obf. lib. 1. cap. 17. Sepulchrum ejus eft in Cre- 
ta, in oppido Cnoflo. Lattant. lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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could make.of, by widening moft of thofe PaffageS 
that were too much ftraitned. To raife the Cieling . 
of it, they only took down fome Beds of Stone, 
which quite throughout the Mountain are horizon- 
tally pofited; in fome places they cut the Walls 
plumb down, and in clearing the Paflages, they 
took care to place the Stones very orderly. The 
reafon why they meddled not with that narrow 
Neck mention’d before, was perhaps to let Pofterity 
know how the reft were naturally made ; for beyond 
that place the Alley is as beautiful as on this fide it. 
‘It would be a difficult tafk to rid away the Stones 
beyond ; unlefs they were broke to powder, they 
could never be brought through this gut-like Paffage. 
The ancient Crefans, who were a very polite People, 
and ftrongly devoted to the fine Arts, took a parti- . 
cular pleafure in finifhing what had been but fketch’d 
out by Nature. . Doubtlefs fome Shepherds having 
difcover’d thefe fubterranean Conduits, gave occa-’ 
fion to more confiderable People to turn it into this 
marvellous Maze, to ferve for an Afylum in the 
Civil Wars, or to fkreen themfelves from the Fury 
of a tyrannical Government: at prefent ’tis only a 
Retreat for Bats and the like, This place is ex- 
tremely dry, not the leaft Water-fall, Congelation, 
nor Drain to be feen: we weretold, that in the Hills 
nigh the Labyrinth there were two or three other 
natural Openings of a vaft depth in the Rock, which 
they may try the fame experiments upon, if they 
havea mind. Through the whole Ifland there are 
a world of Caverns, and moft of quick Rock ; efpe- 
cially in Mount Jda, there are holes you may run. 
your head in, bored through and through: many 
very deep perpendicular Abyffes are feen there ; may 
there not be alfo many fubterranean horizontal Con- 
duits ? efpecially in fuch places where the Lays of 
. Stone are horizontal upon one another. 


* It 
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I queftion not but they who in France dug the 
Amphitheatre of [4] Douvai near the Pont de Ce, 
were invited thereto by fome Cavern open at top, 
like the mouth of a Well: the Beauty, or perhaps 
the Oddnefs of the Place, put them upon enlarging 
it, and forming it like an Amphitheatre, whofe 
Outfide is all cover’d with Earth, except the En- 
trance, This Work is as wonderful in its kind, 
as the Labyrinth of Candia; which, by the way, 
People muft not believe to be that which the 
Ancients fpeak of. Diodorus Siculus [b] and Pli- 
my [c] tell us, there was not the leaft footftep of it 
remaining in their time. It was made after the 
model of the Labyrinth of Egypt, one of the fa- 
moufeft Fabricks'in the world, embellifh’d at the 
Entrance with a great number of Pillars, and a 
hundred times bigger than this of Crete, which from 
antique Medals appears to have been in the Town 
Of Gnoffus. It’s pretty plain, that the Labyrinth 
which ftill fubfifts in Candia, was known to the 
following Authors. Cedrenus [d] fays, that The/feus 
pafling into Crete, at the requeft of the Senators of 
Gortyna, the Minotaur, feeing himfelf forfaken, and 
going to be deliver’d up, went and hid in one of the 
Caverns of a certain place call’d the Labyrinth. The 
Author of the grand Greek Diétionary [e] reports, that 
the Labyrinth of Crete was a Mountain fal of no- 
thing but Caverns; and the Bifhop of Candia, George 
Alexander, quoted by Volaterranus [ f], defcribes it not 
only as a hollow Mountain, but made fo by manual 
Labour; and not to be perambulated without a 
Guide, and lighted Flambeaux, by reafon of its 
infinite Variety of Turnings. ; 


[2] Lipfius de Amphith. [4] Biblioth. Hift. lib. 1. 

[ce] Hit. Nat. lib. 36. cap. 13. Paufan. Defcript. Græc. in 
Attic. Plutarch. in Thefeo. [2] Compend. Hitt. 

[2] AaCrewdos à rH Keñrn vice tsly Gpoc à à omsrasoy. Ety- 


mol. Magn.  [/] Geog. lib. 9. 
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The 7th of Fuly we lay at Novi-Caftelli, at the 
Houfe of Signior Gieronimo, where we had dined in 
our way to Gortyna. He fhew’d us a piece of An- 
tiquity, wonderfully well fancy’d ; ’tis a Head of a 
Ram, adorn’d with Feftoons, which was found 
among the Ruins of that famous Place. 

The 8th of uly we travel’'d 24 miles, to get to 
the Monaftery of 4/omatos, and next day we went 
on to the Mountain of Kentro, being told of 
an hundred and one Springs iffuing from it: 
may not this be the Mountain Theophraftus calls 
Kedrios [a], and which he places very near Mount 
Ida? In truth, this Mountain is not above four 
miles from the Monaftery of Afomatos, feparated 
from Mount Jda by the Valley we have been fpeak- 
ing of, which lofes it felf in the Plain of Maferia or 
Meffaria, according to the Greek Pronunciation. 
Kentro isa bare dry Mountain to look at, tho’ it 
fends forth many fine Springs of Water, which take 
their courfe to a large Village call’d Brices, on ac- 
. count of the faid Springs: here we lay, and were 
very much pleas’d with our Difcoveries. We went 
back to A/omatos, to fetch our Baggage, and lay fix 
miles from thence in the Convent of #rcadi, The 
[#] Arbute-Tree of Greece, a Plant we had till then 
fought in vain, rejoic’d us not a little: it grows be- 
tween thofe two Monafteries, in the chinks of a 
Rock on the High-way. Here is one of the beft 
places for herborizing in all the Ifland. 

I forgot to tell that at Brices we lodg’d with an 
old Papas, very zealous for his Way of Worthip, 
and wretchedly ignorant. He would have perfuad. 
ed us in his Balderdafh Jfalian, that there was an 
ancient Prophecy wrote on the Walls ofthe La- 


Kaloo. 


[a] Kedgtog. Theophr. Hift. Plant. lib. 3. cap. 5. 
[4] Arbutus. folio non ferrato. ©. B. Pin. 460. Adrachne 
‘Theophrafti, Cluf. Hitt. 48, F 
byrinth, 
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byrinth, importing that the Czar of Mu/covy was 
very foon to be Mafter of the Ottoman Empire, and 
deliver the Greeks from the Slavery of the Turks ; 
adding, that he very well remembred, when the 
Siege of Candia was carrying on, a certain Greek 
affur’d the Vifier Cuperli that he fhould take the 
Place, according to another Prophecy of this fame 
Labyrinth. Whatever Scrawlings are made upon 
the Walls of the Labyrinth by Travellers, thefe 
Simpletons fwallow down for Prophecies. 

At our Return to Retimo, we were told, that 
then was the Harveft-time for [2] Laudanum ; and if 
we had a mind to fee it, we might go to Melidoni, 
a pretty Village lying to the Sea, 22 miles from 
Retimo: we lay there the 22d of Fuly at a Papas, 
to whom we were recommended by Dr. Patelaro. 
This Papas promis’d to fhew us all the Curiofities of 
the Country, and, efpecially, an Infcription as you 
go into a Cavern near that Town. The next day 
we were mortify’d at the Proceeding of a [2] Turk, 
who was gathering the [c] Tithe in thofe parts, and 
whom we were afraid to invite to Supper, becaufe 
we had nothing to eat but a Pig. This Zark under- 
ftanding our Defign, came to the Papas, and forbid 
him fhewing tous that Cavern, faying we were Spies, 
and that we made remarks on every thing ; that he 
had been inform’d the very Trees and Plants did not 
efcape us; and that he would not let us proceed in this 
manner, or fuffer us to go and confult thofe old Mar- 
bles fill’d with Prophecies relating to the Grand Sig- 
nior: Tho’ [caus’d him to be told over and over again, 
that we were profefs’d Phyficians; that all we defir’d, 
was to oblige the People of the Country, by diftri- 
buting to them our Medicaments gratis; and that 
if we took Draughts of the Plants, ’twas purely 

[2] 4 Drug ufed by the Apothecaries and Perfumers. 

[4] Soubachi, or Vaivode, a Clerk fubdelegate. 

[ce] Décatie #7 Lingua Franca, Décime, Dixme, n Aëxdrr, 
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for our own Inftruction, and ’twas what could not 
pofibly do any hurt to any body. He did not 
value what we faid, but threaten’d both the Papas, 
and all the other Greeks of the Town, with the 
Baftinado. Our [a] Interpreter in vain reprefented 
to him, that we were Frenchmen, who were come to 
Melidoni out of curiofity to fee how the Laudanum was 
gather’ 1, and that we fhould be very glad to fee the 
other Rarities of the Country. Upon this, I took 
one of our Guides by the hand, that he might fhew 
us to the Cavern, hoping to find in that Infcription 
the Name of fome ancient City, on whofe Ruins 
Melidoni was founded. We pleas’d our felves hugely 
with the very thoughts of it; but our Guide could 
not be prevail’d'on to ftir a ftep, any more than the 
People of the Place, who trembled like Criminals 
fentenc’d to Death. The Zurk did but laugh at 
them ; he caus’d them to tell me, that tho’ indeed 
he had no power over us, yet he had over the 
Greeks, and he’d make them know it: adding, that 
if we were minded to buy Laudanum, we need not 
take the pains to go to the place, for that he would 
fend for fome of the beft. After which, he repeat- 
ed his Prohibitions, and charg’d them more efpe- 
cially not to inform us how they prepar’d that Drug. 
Seeing the Man fo obftinate, we e’en went into the 
Papas’s Houfe, to pack up our things, and be gone. 
However, I defir’d they would fell us the [4] In- 
ftrument they ufe in gathering the Laudanum. It isa 
fort of Whip with a long Handle, with two Rows of 
Straps, as you fee it reprefented in the Figure. The 
‘poor Greeks were fo intimidated with the Waiwod’s 


[a] Agayspavoc, de Aguywuar, nai Tagysuvos. ~ Drogman, 
Drogueman, Dragoman, 'Trucheman. 
[4] ’Egyarnes ai "Egyasnessy, Inftrument: tho’ the/e words 
ufually fignify a Shop or a Prifon. Our Bum-Bailies ufe the Ex- 
preffion of Shopping a Man, when they have lody'd him in Prifon, 
awhich no doubt they borrow from the Greek. 
Menaces 
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Menaces, that they did not dare to fell it without his 

leave. We whifper’d them to bring it privately, 

and put it under the Garden-Gate ; fay what we 

_ would to them, it fignify’d nothing, fuch an Awe 
had the Officer over them. 

While this was paffing, a Meffenger came to us 
from a Papas, who happen’d to break a Leg fome few 
days before: we told him what he was to do to get 
cured, and then went back to our People. The 
other Papas, who was at the bottom of all this, came 
and told us with a pleafing Afpect, that he had 
found out a way to procure us two of thofe Whips, 
notwithftanding the Prohibition of the Zurk; that 
thofe Inftruments were ufually fold at two Crowns 
a-piece, but in regard we were Dr. Pafelaro’s Friends, 
we fhould have them for a Crown and a half. I 
paid him three Crown-pieces in prefence of the 
Turk, who ftill continu’d fretting and fuming, teeth 
outwards. As for going to the Cavern, the Papas 
_ told us it was not a practicable thing, becaufe the 

Officer really believ’d there were fome Prophecies 
there, which concern’d the State: but as for the 
Laudanum-Bufinefs, he would himfelf condué& us a — 
By-way, and the Zurk know nothing of the matter. 
Not in the leaft diftrufting this Prieft’s Sincerity, I 
aflurd him we would not fail to gratify him for 
his trouble, and thereupon we took horfe, and 
follow’d after him : but we were fcarce gone a quarter 
of a League, e’er the Zurk came up with us ftorm- 
ing like a Fury, threatning the Papas with the 
Baftinado, and that he would inftantly let the 
Aga [a] of that Precinét know of his favouring of 
Spies. Our Papas, who was mounted on avery hand- 
fom Mule, anfwer’d him like a Bravo, he might write 
what he would to the Aga. We went forward on our 
way, looking out fharp for fome curious Plant or 


fa} Commandant. ? ’ 
4 other ; 
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other; but a while after, this long carrot-bearded 
Trickfter bid our Convoy tell us, that, to ferve 
us, he expos’d himfelf not only to the Infamy of the 
Baftinade, but likewife to the Forfeiture of all he 
was wotth. I made anfwer we had better go back, 
for that we fhould be very forry to fee him a Suf- 
ferer in any wife on our account. After fome formal 
Argumentations, it was agreed we fhould give him 
. three Crown-pieces, one for himfelf, and a couple 
to appeafe the Waiwode. This gave usa fufpicion . 
there was a Fellow-feeling between him and the 
Turk, and that they jointly contriv’d to worm us 
out of this Money : The Greeks have not quite forgot 
thofe ways of their Forefathers in this Ifland, which 
Plutarch calls Cretifm [a]. The Knavery of this 
Fellow was grofs: he had been better paid, and we 
fhould have thought him an honeft Man into the 
bargain, if he had gone and given the Turk the two 
Crowns when firft he fpoke to him, to prevent his 
writing to the Aga. : 

Travelling on towards the Sea, we at length found 
our felves among thofe dry fandy Hillocks ,,_ | 
overfpread with the little Shrubs that yield "7" 
the Laudanum. It was in the Heat of the Day, and not 
a Breath of Wind flirting, Circumftances neceffary 
to the gathering of Laudanum. Seven or eight 
Country-Fellows in their Shirts and Drawers were 
brufhing the Plants with their Whips; the Straps 
whereof, by rubbing againft the Leaves of this 
Shrub, lick’d up a fort of odortferous Glue fticking 
on the Leaves: ’tis part of the nutritious Juice of 
the Plant, which fweats through the Texture of 
thofe Leaves like a fatty Dew, in fhining Drops, as 
clear as Turpentime. 

When the Whips are fufficiently laden with this 
Greafe, they take a Knife, and fcrape it clean off 

[a] Kéiriopos wat xerli€ew, Plutarch. in Paulo Æmil. Kesligew 
mess Kentas. Suid. 

| | the 
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the Straps, and make it up into a Mafs or Cakes of 
different fizes: this is what comes to us under the 
name of Laudanum or Labdanum. A Man that’s 
diligent. will gather [#] three Pounds two Ounces 
per day, and more, which they fell for a Crown on 
the fpot: this fort of Work is rather unpleafant 
than laborious, becaufe it muft be done in the fultry 
time of the Day, and in the deadeft Calm ; and yet 
the pureft Laudanum is not free from Filth,. becaufe 
the Winds of the preceding days have blown Dutt 
upon thefe Shrubs. To add weight to this Drug, 
they knead it up with a very fine blackifh Sand, 
which is found in thofe parts ; as if Nature her felf 
was minded to teach them how to adulterate this 
Commodity. It is no eafy matter to difcover the - 
Cheat, when the Sand has been well blended with 
the Luadanum : you muft chew it a good while, to 
find whether it crackles between the teeth ; or elfe 
you muft ftrain it after you have diffolv’d it, in 
order to purify away what has been added to it. 

: The [2] Shrub which produces the Laudanum, is 
full of Branches, and rifes two or there foot high. 
The Flower is aninchand a halfdiameter, compos’d of 
five rofe-colour’d Leaves, ragged, round, though 
narrow at firft, mark’d with a yellow Speck, and 
oftentimes. torn in the edges: from the Centre of 
thefe Leaves arifes a numerous train of yellow 
Threads or {mall Chieves, topt with a {mall Button 
of a fillamot colour: they inviron a Piftile of two 
lines in length, ending in a Thread rounded at its 
extremity. The Cup confifts of five Leaves, feven 
or eight lines long, oval, veiny, hairy at the edges, 
picked, and moft commonly curvated downwards : 
when the Flowers gone, the Piftile or Pointal is 


4 [a] An Oque. [2] Ciftus Ladanifera, Cretica, flore pur- 
pureo. Corol. Inft. Ker Herb. 19. Ciftus è qua Ladanum in 
Creta colligitur. Bel. Obferv. lib. 1. cap. 7. Ladanum Creti- 


cum. P. Alp. Exot. 88. 
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chang’d into a Fruit or Cod about five lines long, 
almoft oval, hard, obtufe, brown, Cover’d over 
with a filky Down, wrapt within the Leaves of the 
Cup, divided all along into five Apartments or Seed- 
Veffels, in which are contain’d a world of Seed, red, 
angular or corner’d, near a line ih diameter. The 
Root of this Shrub is ligneous, divided into thick 
Fibres or Sprigs about eight or nine inches in length, 
and hairy; the infide of the Root is white, the 
Bark is reddifh inwardly, brown outwardly, and full 
of Chaps as well as the Trunk. This Trunk at firft 
is divided into thick Branches, about the compafs of 
one’s little Finger, hard, brown, greyifh, fubdivided 
into other Branches of a brick-colour, bearing Leaves 
that grow by couples, oblong, of a dark green, 
. wav’d at the edges, thick, veiny, chagrin’d, eight or 
niné lines in breadth, an inch or fifteen lines long, 
blunt-pointed, fupported by a Pedicule or Stalk three 
or four lines long and one broad; thofe next the 
Flowers are almoft round, and their Pedicule two 
lines broad. ‘The whole Plant is foméwhat ftiptick, 
and taftes herbifh: it thrives at Paris in the King’s 
Garden, and much refembles that kind of Ciftus, 
which is degenerated from that [@] Ciftus which has 
Germander Leaves. This laft fort is diftinguifh’d 
by the Nerves croffing the of its length Leaves. 

In the time of Diofcorides, and [2] before, they 
ufed to gather the Laudanum not only with Whips, 
but they alfo were careful in combing off fuch of it 
as was found fticking to the Beards and Thighs of 
the Goats, which fed upon nothing but the Leaves 
of the Ciftus. The fame Author has well defcribed 
this Plant under the name of Ledon [c]. 

This, my Lord, is the Refult of what we re- 
mark’d about Mekdoni: all this while we hanker’d 
_. [a] Ciftus mas, folio Chamædrys. C. B. Pin. 464. 

[2] Herod, lib. 3.-cap.1 1 2. à quo Ajdaver 8 Aadavoy. Arabum, 

[ej Azidor. Diofc. lib. 1. ms 
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after the Cavern and Infcription ; it ran in my head, 
that the ancient Name of this Village muft be men- 
tion’d there, and yet ’twas no fuch thing. I have 
found out in the heart of Paris, what I was not able 
to fee in Candia. Turning over Gruterus’s Collection 
_ of Inferiptions [2], I lit upon that of the Cavern of 
Melidoni, when I leaft thought of it: it fpeaks of one - 
Artemis or Sallonius (6), offering Sacrifice to Mercury 
on occafion of his Wife’s Death. ‘This being a thing 
of no manner of importance, *twere needlefs to fet 
down the Infcription here; it confifts of a dozen 
Verfes, yet fo much may be faid, we find in ita 
Point of Geography, namely, That Mount [c] Za/- 
lia, which Mercury made the place of his Refidence, 
and which had given a Sirname to ‘fupiter, was not 
far from Melidoni. ‘The Cretans held thefe two 
Deities in great veneration: upiter is often call’d 
Cretan [d]and Idean, on Medals; and Mercury, by 
the People of this Ifland, was ftiled the Beneficent 
God, the Diftributor of Good Things [e]. 

The 13th of Fuly we took up our Lodging at 
Peribolia, a {mall Town a mile off Retimo; where 
nothing’s to be feen but Gardens, producing moft 
excellent Cucumbers. In vulgar Greek the word 
Periboli [ f] fignifiesaGarden. The 14th of Zuly we 
refted at Neocorio, another Town ten miles off Æ4/- 
myron, and two from Séilo, at the foot of huge Moun- 
tains contiguous to thofe of /a Sphacia : a fine fort of 
Sage grows plentiful all hereabouts. 

Itis a Shrub very branchy [g], about two or three 
foot high; the Body of it is crooked, bending in 
and out, brittle, two inches thick, between red and 
yellow, cover’d with a grey Bark, chapt ; divided 

£a] Pag. mlxviii. [4] APTEMIZ H ZAAAONIOS. 

[c] "Ovgéos Tancoiou "Ldgspuéres Maiados "Een, &c. 

[4] Taæids 6 Zeùc ty Kenn, Hefych. 

[2] “Edecs trope te Epue œaed Togluvioss, aed To Eduv twas 
durnex. Etymol. mag. Edit. Sylburg. p. 317. [/] MeesGoas. 


[g] Salvia Cretica, frutefcens, pomifera, foliis longioribus, 
jncanis & crifpis. Corol. Inft. Rei Herb, ro. 
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into feveral Branches, thick as one’s little Finger, 
fubdivided into Sprigs, whofe Shoots or Buds are 
four-{quare, that grow by couples, : inclining to 
white, foft like Wool, garnifh’d with Leaves, which 
likewife grow by couples, two inches and a half 
long, fometimes more, about an inch or fifteen 
lines in breadth, chagrin’d, whitifh, rugged, neatly 
vein’d, ftiff, hard, pointed beneath, fupported on 
a Pedicule or Stalk feven or eight lines long, cottony 
and tidgy. The Flowers grow like an Ear of Corn 
in Rows, very clofe together : every Flower is an 
inch or fifteen lines long ; it is like a Pipe whitifh, 
four or five lines thick, widen’d into two Lips, 
whereof the upper is hollow’d like the Bowl of a 
Spoon, hairy, bluifh more or lefs, eight or nine 
lines long. © ‘The undermoft Lip is fomewhat longer, 
flafh’d into‘ three parts, the two outermoft whereof 
border on the Opening which is between the two | 
Lips; the middlemoft is rounded, and falls down 
like a Man’s Band cut floping or hollow, rough, 
bluifh, marbled, ftreak’d with white towards the 
middle. The Chieves (or little Threads ftanding out 
of the Flowers) are whitifh, divided much like the 
Os Hyoides : the Piftile or Pointal, which bends and 
is forky in the upper Lip, is garnifh’d with four 
Embrio’s in its lower part, which turn to fo many 
Seeds, oval, blackifh, a line long. The Cup isa Tube 
half an inch long, dark green, mix’d with purple, 
irregularly cut into five points, widening like a Bell. 

This fort of Sage in Smell partakes of the 
ordinary Sage and Lavender. The Buds of this 
Plant, being wounded by the {mall Beak or Sting 
of certain as, fwell up into Blifterings, hard, 
flefhy, eight or nine Lines in diametet, almoft 
fpherical, afh-colour’d, cottony, of an agreeable 
tafte, moft commonly garnifh’d with fome Leaves 
like a Ruff: their Flefh is hard, and fometimes 
tranfparent as an Icicle. Thefe Tumours or Blad- 

G 2 dex 
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ders are rais’d by the nutritious Juice being pour’d 
out from the Veflels or Fibres, which were fo torn 
by the Infeét. The like ‘Tumours are alfo found on 
the ordinary Sage of Candia [a]: they carry them to 
market, where they fell them by the name of Sage- 
Apples. 

The 15th of y, after rambling about thefe 
Mountains, we repair’d to another [4] Town of the 
fame name, three miles from Canea; and conti- 
nuing our progrefs towards the Eminences cover’d 
with Snow, we there met with more Curiofities 
of the Vegetable Kind, than we had done through- 
out the reft of the Ifland, notwithftanding all the 
care and pains it had coft us. We were oblig’d 
to return the 18th to Camea, to unlade our Trea- 
fure, and to fet our Plants a drying in frefh Paper: 
after which, we could not forbear revifiting a 
Country fo promifing of Difcoveries. But when 
we had reach’d the Summities where we hoped 
to find fome very uncommon things, we were 
forc’d to give over our defign by the Fog and Snow. 
The 22d of Fuly we began our Journey to the Cape 
des Grabujes. | 

The 23d we coafted along the Shore, in fight of 
the Ifle Saint Odera or St. Theodore, anciently known 
by the name of [c] Leuce. We lay that night at 
Placatona: the 24th we pafs’d through Chzfamo, a 
{mall Town on the Sea-fide, thirty miles from Canea, 
and ftopt at a poor [d] Village two miles beyond CA5- 
Jamo, and eight miles from Cape des Grabufes.… Chi- 
famo is the old Town of [e] Cifamum, mention’d by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy. Here was eftablifh’d, 


[a] Salvia Cretica, pomifera. Cluf. Hilt. 343. 
[4] Peribolia, or Meforghiani. | 
{c] Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

[4] Neocorio-Meffoia.. 
ul] Plin, Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12, Kicapos, Strab. Rer. Geog. 
iD, 10. | 
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in former times [a], the twelfth Bifhoprick of the 
Ifland. 

The 25th of uly we rambled about the Mountain 
des Grabufes, and defcended down a moft horrible 
Country to the point of the Cape, and in view of 
the Fort des Grabufes, built upon an ill-favour’d 
Rock, accompany’d with two other fmall forfaken 
Iflands. ‘There’s no taking this Fort but by ftarving 
it; nor that way neither, becaufe as on the one 
hand whoever would prevent its re-victualling muft 
keep the Sea all the Year round; fo on the other, 
the North Wind would hinder their fo doing in the 
Winter. The Turks had a good Pennyworth of 
this Place: the Venetian Commander fold it them 
fome years ago fora Barrel of Sequins; at Con/tan- 
tinople all the name he goes by is Captain Grabufe, 
This Fort was one of the three Places which the Re- 
publick was in pofleffion of, belonging to the Ifland ; 
all they have now, is /a Suda and Spinalonga. It is 
highly probable, the Ifles des Grabufes are the Ifles 
of Corice and Myle[b], fince they are oppofite to the 
Peloponnefus, or Ile of Pelops, now call’d the Morea, 
from the vaft number of Mulberry-Trees (in Latin, 
Morus) that have been planted there. 

There’s no room to doubt, that the Cape des 
Grabufes is the Cape [c] Cimaros of Strabo. -Ac- 
cording to him, the Ifland of Crefe is divided into 
two Capes, a Southern, call’d the [7] Ram’s Front, 
anda Northern, call’d Cimaros: So that this Name 
can fuit no other than Cape des Grabufés, or Cape 
Spada; but befides that the latter is neither at the 
extremity of the Ifland, nor oppofite to the Cape of 
the Ram’s Front, it is certain that the Cape Spada 
is the Cape [e] Diffynnea of Strabo, fituate on Mount 

{a} Novel. Imp. Leon.  * PATENT ; 
a Corice & Myle. Plin, Hift, Nat. 1. 4. c. 12. 

[c] “AxedIngioy Kiuægos. Strab. Rer. Geog, lib. 10. 
[4] Axedlnei Kost pérworov. Strab. ibid, 
[e] ‘Axgelngtoy Aixrurator. Strab, ibid. 
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Tityros ; thatis, on the Mountains of Canea, where 
ftood the Temple of Diana Dittynnea. 

Triftanus and Seguinus have publifh’d a fine Me- 
dal of Trajan [a]: on the Reverfe is a Woman fit- 
ting on a Mountain, by which perhaps is meant 
Diana on Mount Tityros, or on the [2] Didzynnean 
Mount, which I take to be Cape Spada. *Tis noto- 
rioufly known, that Diana was honour’d in Crete 
under the name of Diézynne or [c| Britomartis, on 
account of a Nymph fo calld, who was tenderly 
lov’d by her; and was named D'fynne, from being 
the firft that contriv’d Toils to catch Deer. We 
had better hold to what [2] Diodorus Siculus fays of 
the matter, than to any of the Fables concerning 
Diéynne. | 

The 26th of Fuly. we went to view the Ruins of 
Paleocaftro [e], or Old Cajile, according to the vulgar 
Greek. The People of the Country know not its 
ancient Name ; it is however not unlikely, that it was 
the old Town of Apteron [f], fince Strabo delivers, 
that Chifamo was its Arfenal and Port. Chi/amo is 
indeed a Sea-port, on a large Road form’d by the 
Horns of the Cape des Grabufes and Cape Spada: 
now the Ruins of Paleocafiro are in fight of that Port, 
on a fteep Rock fortifyd by Nature. At the foot 
of this Rock, between the Town and the Sea, was 
that famous [¢] Field, where the Sirenes being over- 
come by the Mufes in a Trial of Skill in Mufick, 
loft their Wings, if we may credit fome ancient [4] 
{a] Legend. AIKTYNNA. 

ô Mons Diétynnæs, Plin. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

(A Betloaerss ey Kenrn n Adléuis. Hefych. Beiro vel Beto a- 
ge Cretenfes dulcis, paglis Virgo; unde Beiléwaerss dulcis 
Jirgo. Vide Solin. cap. 11. Aidluwa à Nxrvov rete. 

[A Bibliot. Hift, lib. 5. [e] Tlanraroxas eo 


"Agleex. Strab. Geog, lib, 10. Stephan. Apteron. Plin, 
Hit Nee is 4. Cap. 12. : ë ù 
[g] Mugetoy wAncion rs môneos Kal Ts Sandrine. Stephan. 
[4] Steph. Etym. magn. Suidas. Kpjrng Cacinevoer Anléews 
aI Thy Worry éxlice. Eufeb, Chron. Græc. & Lat. 
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Authors. ’Tis even pretended, that the Town took 
its Name from this Fable ; for Apteron fignifies Wing- 
lefs : and yet the Etymology given of it by Eu/ebius 
of Cefarea, is more likely to be true; he fays that 
Apteras King of Crete was the Perfon that gave it 
his Name, after he had built it. 

There are not many ancient Marbles among the 
Ruins of Apteron, though they fpread a great way. 
There’s a pretty Frize, which ferves for a Lintel of 
a Door to a Chapel, fabricated in a Rock; and by 
the way it muft be obferv’d, that this is one of 
thofe parts of the Ifland that is fulleft of Grots and 
Caverns. Contiguous to the Rock, on one of the 
ancient Gates of the City, there is feen IMP. CAE- 
SAR, ona long Stone, in wonderful fair Characters, 
We could not find the reft of the Infcription, to 
inform us who this Prince was. Upon another Stone, 
which ferves for a Lintel to a Door of a Home-fted, 
thefe Characters are to be read; IVII. COS. III. 
By all which it’s plain, that it was a confiderable 
Town in its day, and there would be no room to 
doubt of Paleocafiro’s being the Refidue of the old 
Town of Apteron, were it not for Srabo’s placing it 
within ten miles of Canea: but the Meatures of the 
Ancients is what can’t be certainly depended upon. 
Perhaps too this Place in Sfrabo is corrupted. 

Berecynthus [a], a celebrated Mountain with the 
Ancients, is doubtlefs in the neighbourhood of - 
teron: This Name being loft, it is very difficult, if 
not impoflible, to diftinguifh it among thofe which 
adjoin to that City. It would however pleafe a 
Man, to know the place of Berecynthus, becaufe one 
would never forget the name of a Mountain where 
the Daétyli Idei found out the Ufe of Fire, Iron, 
and Copper [#]. Who thefe Daffyli Idzi were, and 
what opinion may be entertain'd of *em, will appear 


[a] Begéxuvdog 066 [2] Diod, Sic. Bik fiot. Hift. lib. ge 
G 4 
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in the Elucidations we fhall deliver concerning an 

* cient Crete. Meurfius has made an excellent Remark 
on that Paflage of [2] Diodorus Siculus, which {peaks 
of Apteron. 

The 27th of Fuly we. went to the Convent of 
Cougna, juft at the Entrance of Cape Spada, in fight 
of Canea: we defign’d to view this Cape very atten- 
tively, but we had not time; being advis’d by an 
Exprefs from the Conful of Canea, that a Bark of 
Provence was departing for the Negropont, and that 
he had bargain’d with the Owner to carry us to Mil, 
We look’d on it as a fair opportunity of going to the, 
Archipelago; but the Wind fuddenly the next day 
fell to a Calm, which gave us full time to pack up 
our things at Canea, and to commit to writing the 
Reflections I had at my leifure made in that Ifland: 
fince when, I have made fome additions. | 

The Ifle of Candia is about 1600 miles from Mar- 
_feilles, and 600 from Conftantinople [b]. They rec- 
kon 400 miles from Candia to Damietta in Egypt, 
300 to Cyprus, 100to Mo, and 40 to Cerigo. Ne- 
ver was Situation more favourable than this of Cax- 
dia, for eftablifhing a mighty Empire, as Æ#rforle 
well obferves: in the midft of the Sea, and within 
reach of Europe, Afia, and Africa. 

The Length of Candia is to be taken from Cape 
Fc] des Grabufes to Cape [4] Salomon: from one. to 
other are computed 250 miles. Strabo makes this 
Ifland to be 287 miles and a halfin length; [e] Pi- 
my 270, becaufe they counted from Cape [f] S4. 


a] Read iy +5 ‘Ameçaiuy xweu, inflead of "Avricanleeaiuv - 

ibe Sic ibid SNe au eo 

[#3 Creta Jovis magni medio jacet infula ponto. Virg. Æneid. 
lib. 3. v. 104. Arift. de Republ.il. zic. 10. Lom 

[c] "Axgalnetoy Kipaægos, Strab. Geog. lib. ro. 

[d] *Axewlneiov Eapurio. ejufdem. 

fe} Hilt. Nat. lib. 4. cap. rz. 

[f] Axewingion Kes pérumos. Strab, ibid, 
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Fobn (by fome fill call’d Cabo Crio) to Cape Salomon. 
According to the Calculation of [a} Scylax, itis 312 
miles and a half in Length. As for the Breadth of 
Candia, it is not above 55 miles, as [2] Pliny ob- 
ferves: towards the middle it is broader than in any 
other part. Strabo and Scylax were in the right to 
fay it was narrow, long, extending from Eaft to . 
Weft: fo likewife Stephens the Geographer takes no- 
tice, that it went by the name of the Long Eland. 

Belonius [c] was not well appriz’d of the Compafs 
of the Ifle of Candia; he makes it to be 1520 miles: 
whereas it is not above 600, according to [d] Mr. de 
Breves. The Natives are of the fame opinion, and 
this Meafure anfwers to that-of Strabo and Pliny 
the firft gives it 625 miles [e] in circumference, and 
the other s90[f]. It is much, that the Meafures 
of the Ancients fhould fometimes be fo conformable 
to thofe of the prefent Greeks: fure thefe laft muft 
have preferv’d *em by Tradition; for they have no 
certain Meafure, and only go by the common Paces ; 
that is, a Stride of about two foot and a half each. 
In the Courfe ofthis Relation it will likewife fome- 
times appear, that the ancient Reckoning was very 
wide of the modern. ; ni 

The Inhabitants of Candia [g], both Zurks and 
Greeks, arenaturally tall proper Men, vigorous, ro-: 
buft ; they love. fhooting with the Bow, an Exer- 
cife they have been diftinguifh’d for in all Ages, and: 
Paufanias fays it was almoft peculiar to them, of all 
other People of Greece: [b] and therefore we fee no- 
thing but Quivers of Arrows reprefented on the an- 
cienteft Medals ofthe Ifland. phorus [7] has hand- 
éd down ta us a Law of Minos,, ordaining the Chil- 


[2] Peripl. +. [4] Ibid. [¢] Obf.:Hb. 1. cap. 5. 

[2] Relation of Voyages; &c. Paris 1628: … [e] JOD Stadia. 
[/] Hitt. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

[g] “Emywesou x reogedew. Defcript. Græc, in Attic. - 
[2] Goltz. Gree.  [] Strab. Rer, Geog. lib, 10. | 
dren 
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dren to be taught Archery: the Cretan Bowmen, 
commanded by Stratocles, were a great help in the 
[a] Retreat of the Ten Thoufand. It is but read- 
ing [4] Arrian, to fee what ufe they were of to 4/ex- 
ander: their Arrows were, in all probability, made 
of that fort of fmall Reed, hatd, flender, picked, 
which grows among the Sands of the Ifland, along 
the Sea-fide. Theophrafius and Pliny have made 
mention of it; and Pro/perus Alpinus has given an 
untowardly Cut of it [c]. 

The Cretans were likewife very expert at the Sling: 
at this time they know nothing of it. Livy [2] has not 
forgot the Advantages which Eumenes and the Con- 
ful. Manlius made of the Archers and Slingers of 
this Ifland ; one at that famous Battel where 4ntio- 
chus was overcome by Scipio, the other at the Battel 
of Mount Olympus, where the Gauls were worfted. 
Tis obferv’d by “Appian [e], that there were Cretan 
Slingers at Pharfaliain Pompey’s Army. The other 
Fxercifes of the Body, Dancing, Hunting, Foot- 
Racing, Riding, they excell’d in. As for their 
Morals, in fpite of ali the Care their Legiflators 
took to mould them, they have been found tardy in 
many things. Polydius writes [ f], that of all Man- 
kind the Cretans were the only People that thought 
no Lucre fordid. [g] St. Paul pafles no Compliment 
upon them, any more than [4] Confantine Porphy- 
rogenetes.. Suidas and [1] Callimachus give them the 


[a2] Xenoph. 1. 4. | 

[4} De expedit. Alex... [ce]. Arundo graminea, aculeata. Profp. 
Alp. Exot. 104. Nec Gortyniaco calamus, levis exit ab arcu. : 
Ovid. Met. lib. 7. Et calami fpicula Gnoffii. Hor.Od. 13. 1, 
1. Theop. Hift. Plant. I. 4. ¢. 13. Hift. Nat. lib. 16. cap. 36. 

fa) oD aliv. Hitt. leo gry & 1538." c. 21. 

ej Athen. Deipn. lib: 14, &c. (/] Lib. 6. 

if Kenres wel Yevsaty xanax Sneia, yarnees covet. Ad Tit. 

b] KamTadoxie, Kenrn, Kio, Tele Kdrma xdxisce Cont, 
Porphyr. [7] Kenres det devra. Callimach. Hymn. in Jovem, 
v. 8. 7 
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. Defeription of the Ifland of Candia, 9% 
Character of Liats and Impoñtors.… The Impurity 
of their Amours are but too notorious, witnefs the 
- Account given us of them by [a] Strabo, [4] Servius, 

and {c} Atheneus. | | 

The prefent Race is not fo bad: they have no 
Beggars in this Ifland, nor Pick-pockets, nor Cut- 
throats, nor Highway Robbers. The Doors of 
their Houfes are faften’d with nothing but flight 
wooden Bars, which ferve for Bolts. When a Turk 
commits a Theft, which rarely happens, he is 
ftrangled in Prifon, for the honour of the Nation: 
then they put his Body into a. Sack full of Stones, 
and fo caft it into the Sea. A Greek that is guilty 
of the fame Crime is fentenc’d to be baftinado’d, 
or hang’d up on the next Tree. The Turks 
throughout the Ifland are moftly [7] Renegadoes, 
or Sons of fuch: the true Turks, take them one 
with another, are much honefter Men than the 
Renegadoes. A good Turk fays nothing when he 
fees the Chriftians eat Swines Flefh, or drink Wine: 
a Renegado fhall fcold and infult them for it, tho’ 
in private he will eat and drink his fill of both. 
-Tt muft be confefs’d, thefe Wretches fell their Souls 
a Pénnyworth: all they get in exchange for their 
Religion, 1s a Veft, and the Privilege of being 
exempt from the Capitation-Tax, which is not above 

five Crowns a year. 3 ti 

:: The Greek Peafants: wear on their head nothing 
but a red Leather Cap, like that of our finging Boys 
ofthe Choir, Inthe Country, to fkreen themfelves 
_ from theSun, they have no other way but to make 
a fort of an Umbrella of their Handkerchief, by 
putting it over their Cap, and bearing up one of the 
Corners with their Stick. The Turks do the fame. 

The Greeks drefs light ; nothing but a Pair of blue 


{2] Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 


[2] Serv. Æneid. lib. 10. v. 325. [¢] Deipn. 1. 13. & alibi. 
[4] Bourma, 
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Calicoe Drawers, very wide, and falling down to 
their feet : but thefe Drawers are fo deep behind, it 
makes them look ridiculous. Every body here is 
very ntat about the Legs, whereas in Europe the 
Peafants are moft of them bare-footed, or fadly out 
at heels. In Town the Greeks wear red Turky-Lea- 
ther Pumps, very pretty and light: in the Coun- 
try [a] they ufe Bufkins, or a fhort fort of Boots of 
the fame ; thefe will laft years, and are as handfom 
Wear as that of the ancient Cretans in the time of Hip- 
pocrates [b]. ‘That famous Phyfician {peaks of it as 
a very commodious Coverture for the Leg and Foot; 
and Galen, [¢] his Commentator, fays it reach’d up 
to the Calf, and that it was made of a good Skin, 
with holes in proper places for the Straps, to faften 
them on, and keep them from falling down. | 
As for their Women, we faw. fome very pretty 
. ones at Girapetra ; the reft are but queer Pieces: their 
Habit difcovers no Shape, which yetis the beft thing 
about them. This Habit is very plain: a fort of an 
upper Coat of a reddifh Cloth, full of Plaits, hung on 
the fhoulders by a couple of Thread-Laces ; their Bo- 
fom is left quite bare. ‘The Females of the Archi- 
pelago wear Drawers; thofe of Candia have nothing 
but a Shift under the Coat we have been {peaking 
of: their Head-Drefs is much the fame for Simpli- 
city; a white Veil, which falls very Sa on 
their fhoulders. In other refpects, thefe Women 
are none of the moft taking. Few or none of the 
* Turki) Women appear in the Streets, and when 
they do, not only their Face is cover’d, but their 
whole Body is muffled up in a Veft of Cloth. The 
Jewifth Women are good clever Girls : The Negrefs 
Yes are the uglieft of the whole Ifland. 


[a] Villanos, Ruflicks.  Bennavos, Rufticus. 
[4] Hipp. lib. de Artic. | | 
: Te] Galenus Comment. 4. in lib. Prædiét. Hippocr. 
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No People under the Sun are more familiar than 
the Greeks 3 wherever we went, they would come 
and join company, Women, Girls, Old Men and 
Boys: they examin’d our Clothes, Linen, Hats; the 
whole Town would be up, fome furrounding-us, o- 
thers ftanding on the Terraces: not to affront us in 
the leaft, but out of curiofity to look on us, efpe- 
cially when we went in fearch of Simples among the 
Mountains, where no Stranger was ever before feen. 
After ftaring a fufficient period at each other, both 
they and we too would fall a laughing; they at our 
Garb, and weat their Folly. This wasin the Street, 
while our Guides were bufy’d in looking out a Lodg- 
ing for us: when a Lodging was found, we began 
our March, convoy’d by half the Town. . We 
generally tarry’d fome time at the door, till they 
within had let out the Smoke, and driven away the 
Flies, Gnats, Bugs, Fleas, and Pifmires. 

This Interval they laid hold of, to confult us: 
the Sick were brought out into the Street, as in the 
time of Hippocrates. We oftentimes made ufe of the 
firft Plant that came to hand; and in Cafes of Ne- 
ceffity we made them a Prefent of fome Vomitive, 
to carry off the Leaven of the worft Diftempers. 
This we did moft commonly to the Greeks : towards 

the Mujjulmans we aéted with more caution, efpe- 
 cially in Places through which we forefaw we mutt 
pafs in our return back. Who knows but they might 
have taken it in their heads to compliment us. with 
the Baftinado, if our Prefcriptions had wrought too 
hard? We remember’d the Example of the Bafhaw 
of Candia, and we could not in that cafe have pur- 
fu’d our Travels in lefs than fix weeks. In the Turks 
Territories, they very gravely apply, by way: of Per- 
cuffion, an Inftrument call’d a Batoon. to the Soles 
of a Man’s Feet: they have,a Chapelet, ora String 
of Beads, of which they drop one at every Blow 5 
and fometimes regale you witha few Salutes over the 

Shoulders; 
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Shoulders: this they do into the bargain, without 
afking you any Queftions whether you like it or no. 
Though we had left our fober Air behind us at 
Paris, yet we could not help being every moment 
teaz’d: they would run after us in Crouds, bauling 
out [a], Phyficians, prefcribe us fome Plants to cure 
our Diftempers. If we continu’d any time on the 
Highways, either to examine or take a Draught of 
a Vegetable, immediately were brought out their 
Children or difeas’d Old Men; we very readily gave 
them our Medicines and Advice, which made us lofe 
a great deal of time: but befides the Confolation we 
had in doing good, we improv’d thofe Opportuni- 
ties to learn the vulgar Names of the Plants we met 
with. I regarded the Brain of thefe poor Greeks, as 
fo many living Infcriptions, ferving to retain the 
Names quoted by Theophrafius and Diofcorides ; thefe, 
though fubjeét to divers Alterations, will doubtlefs 
daft much longer than the moft folid Marble, becaufe 
they are every day renew’d, whereas Marble wears 
off, or is deftroy’d. Thus the Infcriptions [’m 
fpeaking of will, to Ages yet to come, preferve the 
Names of many and many a Plant, well known to 


thofe learned Greeks, who lived in more enlighten’d | 


happier Times ; we, in this manner, got above 500 
of thefe vulgar Names, which by their Analogy to 
the ancient Names, are of great affiftance to the beft 
Botanifts, in deciding even the moft familiar Plants. 
For this purpofe, we principally addrefs’d our felves 
to the Papas and the Caloyers: whom we efteem’d as 
Defcendants, in a right Line, of thofe fage Curetes, in 
whofe. Heads was inclos’d all the Knowledge of their 
time: and yet they are mere Ignoramus’s, They 
know indeed how to feather their Nefts a little better 
than their Neighbours ; and accordingly the faireft 
and fatteft Poffeflions- of the Ifland are theirs, Is 


Ca] Tareo) xoeres. 
there 
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there a Spot of Ground better than ordinary, a fertile 
Plain, fine Olive-Trees, well-cultivated Vineyards ? 
you need not afk who they belong to, the Monaftery 
is prefently found: if no Monaftery, a Papas lives 
not far off. All the beft Farms depend on the 
Convents; this perhaps is what has ruind the 
Country, for your Monks are none of the fitteft 
People to keep up an Eftate. Thefe Greek Monks, 
it is true, are a good fort of People; they mind 
nothing but tilling the Earth, and never concern 
themfelves about Medicine: they fare hard; the 
Wild-Fowl of the Country were created in vain, but 
for other Perfons who know their ufe. 

The Burghers [a] of Candia eat well. In the Ifland 
they breed a world of Poultry, Pigeons, Beeves, 
Muttons, Swine. They have likewife great plenty 
of Turtle-Doves, red Partridge, Woodcocks, Wheat- 
ears, Hares; no Rabbits. Their Butchers-Meat 
is excellent, except in Winter; when, for want of 
Pafture, they are oblig’d to feed their Cattle along 
the Sea-fide among the Rufhes, which makes them 
fo lean, that their Flefh is mere Flax. The Greeks 
don’t much mind that ; they quicken their Appetite 
with Roots: and this is what gave occafion to the 
Proverb, which fays, That a Greek would grow fat 
on what would ftarve an Afs. This is literally true, 
the Affes eating none but the Leaves of Plants, 
whereas the Greeks devour the very Root. We 
often wonder’d at their way of living : Our Seamen, 
for days together, eat nothing but forry Bifcuit, 
with fome of that briny Mofs which grows on the 
Rocks of the Sea, 

Though there is not in the Ifland half enough 
Peopleto cultivate it, yet itproduces more Grain than 
the Inhabitants can confume. It not only abounds in 


[a] Quicquid in Creta nafcitur, infinito preftat ceteris eufs 
dem generis alibi genitis. Plin. Hift. Nat, lib. 25. cap. 8. 
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Wines, but it alfo fupplies Strangers with Oils; 
Wooll, Silk, Honey, Wax, Cheefe, Laudanum. 
They raife but little Cotton and Sefame: theit 
Wheat is excellent, efpecially about Candia, and in 
the Plain of Meffaria, but they know not how to 
make Bread : theirs is a flabby Dough, rather bruis’d 
than kneaded ; and this they fo under-bake, that it 
fticks to the teeth like Glue. The French People 
there make very good Bread, well bak’d and well 
leaven’d; the Turks are mighty Lovers of it. 

The Wines are exquifite [2], Red, White, and 
Claret. No wonder we fee Medals of the remoteft 
Antiquity ftruck on account of the Crefans, the Re- 
verfe whereof [2] reprefents Garlands of Ivy inter- 
woven with Bunches of Grapes. ‘The Wines of this 
Climate have juft Tartnefs enough to qualify their . 


Lufcioufnefs : this Lufcioufnefs, far from being * 


fulfom, is attended with that delicious Balm, which, 
in thofe who have once tafted the Candia Wines 
begets a Contempt for all other Wine whatever. _ 
Fupiter never drank any other Nectar, when he 
reign’d King of this Ifland. ‘Though thefe Wines 
are full of Fire, yet Galen [c] met with a fort in this 
place, temperate enough to be given in a Fever. 
The Zurks can’t forbear this tempting Juice, at 
leaft in the night-time; and when they get toa Tub 
of it, they make clear work. The Greeks drink it 
night and day, without Water, and in fmall Draughts: 
happy that they can thus bury the Remembrance 
of their Mifery. When Waters pour’d on thefe 
Wines, the Glafs looks as if *twere full of Clouds, 
fhot through with fluctuating curling Threads; oc- 
cafion’d by the great quantity of ethereal Oil which 
predominates in this divine Liquor. An excellent 


a] Goltz. Gree. 

#] Larga vitis mira foli indulgentia. Solin. cap. 11. 

[c] Comment. 3. in lib. Hippocr. de viétüs ratione in morb. 
acut, | 


Spirit 
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Spirit might eafily be drawn off it ; and yet nothing is 
more deteftable than the {a} Brandy of this Country, 
as likewife of the whole Levant. They make it in 
the following manner: Upon the Hufks or Skins of 
Grapes, after the laft preffing, they pour Water; this, 
when it has digefted fifteen or twenty days, they ex- 
prefs with flat heavy Stones laid on it; then they diftil 
it to one half, and throw away the reft : they would 
do better to throw it all away, for their Brandy has no 
manner of Strength, and fmells of nothing but burn- 
ing ; it is of a tawny colour, and prefently corrupts. 
The Wool of Candia, like that of Greece, is fit for 
nothing but coarfe Stuffs. Their Silk would be 
exceeding good, if they knew how to manage it. 
The Honey is excellent, and fmells of the Thyme 
which the whole Country abounds with: its Scent 
does not agree with every body ; it is the colour of 
Gold, and more liquid than that of Narbone. ‘The 
Wax and Laudanum of this Ifland are not defpicable. 
‘There comes a Cheefe from the Mountains of Spha- 
chia, which is much in requeft. 4thenzus reports [2], 
that in Crete they ufed to make a fort of thin broad 
Cheefe to burn in Sacrifices; doubtlefs they were 
excellent good, for in thofe Ceremonies they made 
ufe of nothing that was not fo. ‘Though Candia isa 
rich Country, yet the beft Land in it is cultivated but 
by halves; nay, two Thirds of this Kingdom is no- 
thing but Mountains, bald, dry, unpleafant, cut fteep 
down, and fitter for Goats than human Creatures. 
They breathe a very good Air in Candia, only 
the South Wind is dangerous: Canea was like to be 
abandon’d twice or thrice upon that very account. 
We have before taken notice, that it often fuffocates 
People in the open Field: we were in the like peril 
as we came from Cape Melier, to Canea. As for 
Water [c] there’s none better in the world, All 
a] Pax), Rakis _ [4] Deipn. lib. 14. ie 
iB Macaros. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap.12. _ i 
H things 
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things confider’d, this Ifland may be faid to be 
happily fituated : and accordingly, in time paft, it 
was call’d the Fortunate [a] Ifland ; the very Stones 
it produces are valuable. 

Moft of its Villagesare built of white Marble, but 
in rugged unhewn Pieces: they make ufe of Marble, 
only becaufe it is more common than other Stones, 
for the fame reafon as they ufe Gold and Silver in 
America, becaufe they are more common than Iron. 
What would the Dipenus’s, the Dedalus’s, the 
Scyllis, the Crefiphons, the Metagenes’s fay, were 
they to fee Marble whiten’d over with Lime? Except 
Dedalus, [6] all thefe brave Sculptors and Architects 
were Cretans, and the two laft built the Temple of 
Diana at Epbefus: Thefe great Men did not employ 
Mud inftead of Mortar, as the Greeks now-a-days, 
who only dilute Earth in Water, without mixin 
either Lime or Sand with it. In the Villages, the 
Houfes have but one Floor, divided into two or 
three Apartments, illuminated each by an Opening, 
wherein they place a ftone Pitcher of a foot and a 
half diameter, open at both ends, and wrought into 
the Roof; which isa kind of Terrace, confifting of 
a Lay of Earth half a foot in thicknefs, fpread upon 
Faggots, fupported by Joifts plank’d over. Our 
Countrymen of Auvergne and Limoge would find full 
employment here. | 

In time of Peace, ’tis pleafant living in this 
Ifland ; but when there’sa War, the whole Country 
is ravag’d and laid wafte by the Cains: fo they call 
the Greeks, that run over to the Venetians at la Su- 
da or Spinalonga. Thefe Cains, or falfe Brothers, 
burn, plunder, ravifh, and commit all forts of In- 
humanity: they principally endeavour to take the 


Ce] Nonnullictiam à temperie cœli, Maxdeus vice, appella- 
tam prodiderunt. Solin. Polyhift. c. rt, 

[4] Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 36. cap. 4. & lib. 7. ¢. 37. Vitruv. 
Archit, lib. 3. cap. 1. ; 
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Deftription of the land of Candia. 09 
Turks prifoners, and made them pay dear for their 
Ranfom. Ifa Cain happens to be taken, they give 
him no quarter; he is either impal’d or [2] gaunch’d, 
In the laft War, there was a Fellow offer’d to buy 
off this laft Punifhment for [2] 2000 Crowns: the 
Bafhaw would not liften to’t, but caus’d him to be 
impal’d with the Money about his neck. 

When a Wretch is to be impal’d, they lay him 
naked on the Ground, his Face downward, his 
Hands ty’d behind his Back, on which they place 
a Pack-Saddle; aftride of this, fit two of the Exe- 
cutioner’s Servants, to keep the Criminal from ftir- 
ring, while a third, with both his Hands fqueez- 


ing the Nape of his Neck, keeps him from turning 


his Head : a fourth Officer thrufts a Stake in at the 
Fundament. This Stake or wooden Pike, after 
he has fhov’d as far as he can with his hands, is 
leifurely driven up with a Beetle or Mallet till the 
Stake comes out at the Shoulder or Breaft: then are 
they ty’d upright to Pofts fix’d in the Highway, and 
fo left. If they chance not to die immediately, 
the Turks that are moft zealous for the Government 
come about them, not to exhort them to turn 
Muffulmans, 7. ¢. Believers, but to rail and call them 
a thoufand Names. The Turks are fo fully perfuaded 
that a Man who commits any great Crime is un- 
worthy to be a Muffulman, that when a Muffulman 
is condemn’d to die, no body will affift him in the 
leaft, becaufe they believe his Crime has render’d 


him Faour, that is to fay, an Infidel and a Chriftian. _ 


The Gaunch isa fort of Eftrapade, ufually fet up 
at the City-Gates: The Executioner lifts up the 
Criminal by means of a Pully, and then letting go 
the Rope, down falls the Wretch among a parcel of 
great Iron Flefh-hooks ; which give him a quick or 
lafting Mifery, as he chances to light : in this con- 


[a] 4 dreadful fort of Punifhment fo call 4. 
[4] Four Purfes, each Purfe is 500 Crowns. Fe 
| H 2 dition 
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dition they leave them. Sometimes they - live two 
or three days} and will afk for a Pipe of Tobacco, 
while their Comrades are curfing and blafpheming 
like Devils. A Bafhaw pañling by one of thefe 
places in Candia, an Offender that was hanging on 
the Gaunch, calls out to him, with a fneer, Good my 
Lord, fince you are fo charitable according to your Law, 
be fo kind as to fooot me through the head, to put an. 
end to this Tragedy. 

Though the Candiots live a flothful Life, yet they 
are often on horfeback a hunting; they have no no- 
tion of hunting a-foot: the great Men have for the 
moft part Barbary Horfes, exceeding beautiful, and 
which will hold out much longer here than in France, 
where the Damps that fall after Sun-fet, together 
with the Hay, make them fhort-winded and fubject 
to Defluxions. ‘The Horfes of the Ifland are fiery 
little ‘Tits, finely chefted and long-tail’d: moft of 
them are fo gaunt-belly’d the faddle won’t keep on 
their backs. They are Stone-Horfes, and have fuch 
a way of clinging to the Rocks, that ’tis amazing to 
‘behold how {wift they’ll climb the fteepeft Heights. 
In the moft hideous Defcents, which are frequent 
enough in this Ifland, they tread firm and fure; but 
then you muft give them their head, and truft in- 
tirely to their management: they never mifcarry 
when they are left to themfelves, any more than 
when they bear Burdens almoft twice the weight of 
a Man: when they fall, ’tis generally occafion’d by 
their Riders holding too ftrait a Rein ; for then their 
» Head being rais’d too high, they can’t fee how to 
place their Feet. Whenever I happen’d to be on 
the edge of a Precipice, inftead of pretending to re- 
gulate my Horfe’s Motion, I fhut my eyes, that I 
might not fee the danger, or elfe alighted with my 
Friends to fearch after Simples. 

Our Pains were generally recompens’d with fome 
new Plant, and thefe forts of Plants are call’d rare, 
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only becaufe they who apply themfelves to Botany, 
rarely take the trouble of going to fuch wild Places ; 
it is more natural to walk about in a Wood. Inthe 
firft Ages of the World, the Plants call’d ufual or 
common Plants were only in ufe, becaufe of the 
facility Men had in coming at them. It is no eafy 
tafk to account why thofe Vegetables which grow in 
the Cliffs of a Rock, are fo different from fuch as 
are produc’d in a pleafant Spot of Ground: to re- 
fer it to the difference of the nutritious Juice, is 
making us juft as wife as we were before ; it is tum- 
bling out of one Difficulty into another, the common 
Fault of Phyficians. 

‘To return to the Horfes of Candia, the Turkifh 
or Greek Ladies, who can ufe no other Carriage, by 
reafon of the Roughnefs of the Roads, are never 
known to difmount; nor does any ill Accident hap- 
pen to them by their Horfes falling. Thefe littls 
Creatures are marvellous for courfing a Hare: this 
Sport and Hawking are what the Turks moft delight 
in: their Hawks are excellent, and as well train’d, 
They drove a fort of Trade of thefe Birds, when 
the Venetians were Matters of the Ifland ; and they 
ftill continue to export fome into Germany, by the 
way of Venice: the greateft part are fent to Confian- 
tinople, as well as thofe which are bred in fome other 
Iflands of the Archipelago. 

The Dogs of Candia are all a Baftard-Greyhound ; 
mif-fhapen, thin-flank’d, and look to be all of one 
Breed : their Hair is ugly enough, and they feem to 
be between a Wolf and a Fox. They ftill retain 
their ancient Quicknefs of Scent, and are all natu- 
rally Catchers of Hares and Pigs: when they meet 
one another, they don’t run away, but ftop fhort, 
and begin to fnarl and fhew their teeth, which is not 
the uglieft thing about them; then they very fedate- 
ly feparate. There’s no other Species of Dogs in 
all this Country ; it feems they have been preferv’d | 

H 3 there 
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there ever fince the time that Greece flourith’d: the 


Ancients fpeak of no Dogs but thofe of Crete and 
‘Lacedemon, though inferior to our Greyhounds, 
which are very common in 4fa, and about Con/tan- 
‘tinople, where they find wherewithal to exercife 

their Talents, in the Plains of Thrace and Anatolia, 
We had, in our Service, one of thefe Candia Dogs, 
who fometimes was our Purveyor in places remote 
from any Town: rad, for that was our Dog’s 
Name, had fo great averfion to any that wore either 
a Turbant or Cap, that he would go and hide him- 
felf in a corner of our Conful’s Porch, where he 
. would patiently wait till they brought him fomething 
to eat, without daring toenter the Kitchen. As 
foon as he fet eye on any that wore a Hat, he would 
run and fawn upon them without end: we took a 
huge liking to this Automaton, when we were told © 
of his ufeful Qualifications, and becaufe he feem’d 
fonder of us than of any other Preuch People: when 
we went abroad in the fields, ’twas but giving him 
the Signal, by clapping our hands, and calling him 
three or four times by his name, away would he 
troop, and never return without brmging us a Hare 
ora Pig. Inthe time of ancient Crete. Pigs were 
not expos’d ‘to fuch Infults; they were deem’d a fa- 
cred fort of Animal, according to a Fragment of 
Agathocles the Babylonian, preferv’d by Atheneus [a]: 
and yet their Veneration for Swine was founded upon 
nothing ‘but a Fable, of Fupiter’s being born on 
Mount Diffe, and fuckled by a Sow: Arad and his 
Friends had fared but forrily in thofe days: the poor 
Cur follow’d us to the Sea-fide when we went to 
take fhipping, but he never was on broad any thing 
like a fhip in all his life: he avoided them with as 
much precaution as the Turbants; as if he was re- 
folv’d to tarry in the Ifiand, to courfe Hares or hunt 
Pigs for the benefit of the other French Folks that 
continus 


[a] Deipn. Lib. 9e 
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continue there. I have the honour to be, with the 
profoundeft Refpect, 


My Lorp, 
Your moft bumble and 
Moft obedient Servant, 


TouRNEFORT, 


LETTER IL 


To Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c. 


My Lorp, 


S in the Courfe of this Journey I fhall frequent- 
ly mention the Patriarchs, Papas, __ . 
Caloyers, and other Minifters ofthe Greek na 9 i pr 
Church; I believe that, toavoid Repe- Greek Church. 
titions, it will be the beft way to throw 
together in this Letter all that I have learnt concern- 
ing the Prefent State of that Church. 
It is fallen into fuch terrible diforder fince the 
taking of Conftantinople by Mahomet Il. that F 
no Man, who has the leaft Zeal for Religi- “” "#53: 
on, can reflect upon it without fhedding Tears : and 
yet, as defircus as the Turks have appear’d of hum- 
bling the Greeks, they never forbad them either the 
Exercife or Study of their Religion ; on the contra- 
ry, the afore-mention’d Sultan, to fhew them that 
he did not intend to make any Change in it, ho- 
nour’d the firft Patriarch that was elected in his Reign, 
with the fame Prefents as the Greek Emperors were 
wont to make upon thofe occafions, ‘Thofe Pre- 
H 4 fents 
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fents were, a thoufand Crowns in Money, a Pafto- 
ral Staff of Silver, a Camlet Robe, and a white 
Horfe. 

It is therefore to nothing but the Ignorance of 
thofe who govern the Greek Church, that we are to 
afcribe its Decadence, and this Ignorance is the Con- 
fequence of the Miferies of Slavery. The moft 
Learned among the Greeks, after the Lofs of the 
Capital of their Empire, took fhelter in various 
parts of Chriflendom ; they carry’d away with them 
all the Sciences, and confequently all the Virtues of 
their Country: Thofe who continu’d in the Orto- 
man Empire, and efpecially their Succeflors, did fo 
grofly neglect the ancient Greek, that they were no 
longer able to have recourfe .to the true Sources of 
Chriftianity ; and by this means grew incapable and 
unworthy of explaining the Gofpel. This Corrup- 
tion ftill remains among the Greeks; fcarce can they 
read what they are far from underftanding : ’tis great 
merit in the very Clergy to be able to read ; and you 
will be furpriz’”d, my Lord, to hear, that in the 
whole Turkifo Dominions there are hardly twelve 
Perfons thorowly fkill’d in the knowledge of the an- 
cient Greek Tongue. | 

The Greeks flatter themfelves with hopes that 
the Great Duke of Mu/covy will one day free them © 
_ from the Mifery they are in, and deftroy the Turkifh 
Empire : but befides that there is no likelihood of this 
Revolution, their Knowledge would not be at all 
improv’d by this changing their Mafter. The Mu/- 
covites themfelves have all their Inftruétion from the 
Monks of [a] Monte-Santo, who do not deferve 

the name of Theologitts, 

What can we think of a Church, whofe Head, 
inftead of being pitch'd upon by the Holy Ghoft, is 
very often named by the Grand Signior or his Prime 


[a] "Ogos" ASwe, now “Aysoy “Ogos. 


Vifier, 
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Vifier, who have the utmoft abhorrence for the 
Chriftian Name? ‘There cannot be a more melan- 
choly Confideration, than that the Greeks them- 
felves were the Authors of this Abomination. The 
Turks never exacted any thing but a Sum of Money 
for the delivery of the new Patriarch’s [2] Letters- 
Patent; the Greeks were the beginners of fetting the 
Patriarchate to fale, without waiting for the Death 
of the Incumbent. This Dignity is now fold for 
fixty thoufand Crowns. Tis in vain to alledge that 
this Money is given only for the obtaining the Con- 
firmation of a Canonical Election: one Patriarch 
very often dethrones another, and fome, after hav- 
ing been perhaps twice difplaced, do again afcend 
the Chair. Crufius aflures us, that Simeon of Trebi- 
fond was the firft that undermined the Patriarch 
Mark, by prefenting a thoufand Sequins to Mabho- 
met II. 

Not that we believe that all Promotions of Patri- 
archs are Simoniacal: on the contrary, we are fully 
fatisfied that there are Holy Men in the Greek Church, 
who would not for the world arrive at that Dignity 
by Purchafe, and who after their Election canoni- 
cally perform’d by the Bifhops, do give the Vifier 
the ufual Sum, only with the view of obtaining their 
Patents, as is practis’d by our own Prelates with re- 
lation to their Bulls. This Conduct cannot beat all 
found fault with: but neither can the Greeks deny 
that many of their Clergy have at times dethroned 
their Patriarch, while yet alive, and in full health, 
by bidding a greater Sum than what he had given. 
Is not this a direé&t Purchafe of the Patriarchate, and 
can fuch a Practice be call’d by any other name than 
Simony? When therefore a Caloyer is fo far blind- 
ed by Ambition, as to be defirous of purchafing his 
Miffion of Satan, he forms a Party of fuch Bifhops 


[a] 6 Maledexns. 
aS 
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as are his Friends, who very probably are no Lofers — 
by his Promotion: he never fails making a Pre- 

{ent to the Prime Vifier ; the Bargain is foon ftruck, 

and the Pretender, tho’ poor, is in no danger of 
wanting rich Merchants, who in expectation of a 

confiderable and certain Profit, make all the necef- 

fary Advances. If the Prime Vifier is not at Con-- 
fiantinople, the bufinefs is treated with the [4] Go- 

vernour of the City. The Patents are granted up- 

on payment of the Money ; and the new Patriarch, 

accompany’d by the Bifhops of his Faction, without 

giving himfelf any uneafinefs about what the old Pa- 

triarch or the reft of the Clergy may fay to it, goes 

to receive the Caftan of the Vifier or Governour: 

This Caftan is a Veft of Linfey-Woolfey, or of fome 

other Stuff, which the Grand Signior prefents to Am- 

baffadors, and- Perfons newly invefted with fome 

confiderable Dignity: 

The Bifhops of the Patriarch’s party do alfo re- 
ceive each of them his Veft, and then proceed ina 
kind of Triumph to the Patriarchal Church, in the 
Quarter of the Town call’d Balat, preceded by a 
[4] Guard of the Porte, by two [c] Exempts of the 
Grand Signiot’s Guard, by one of the Secretaries 
either of the Prime Vifier or of the Governour of the 
City, and by a Troop of Janizaries : the Bifhops and 
Caloyers bring up the Rear of the March. When 
they are come to the Gate of the Church, they read 
the Patriarch’s Letters Patent, whereby the Sultan 
commands all the Greeks in his Dominions to acknow- 
ledge fuch a one for the Head of their Church, to 
allow him the Sums neceflary for the Maintenance 
of his Dignity, and the Payment of his Debts: all 
this upon pain of the Baftinade, Confifcation of 
Goods, and Interdiction from the Church. Fine 


[2] Caimacan. [2] Capigi. 
fc] Tzaus: it is pronounc’d Chiaoufe, 
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Marks thefe, of Apoftolical Miffion! After the read 
ing of the Patent, the Gate of the Church is open’d, 
and the Prime Vifier’s Secretary having placed the 
Patriarch in his Seat, withdraws with the reft of the 
Turks, who have each of them his Spill of Money. 

We need not at all doubt but the new Patriarch 
takes the beft of his time; Tyranny fucceeds to 
Simony: the firft thing he does, is to fignify the 
Sultan’s Order to all the Archbifhops and Bifhops of 
his Clergy. This new Head of the Church is call’d 
not only Your Holine/s, but Your All-Holine/s [a]. He 
continues always to drefs like a plain Caloyer, and 
when you falute him, you kifs his Hand or his. 
Chaplet, carrying it from your Mouth to your Fore- 
head. His greateft Study is to know exactly the 
Revenues of each Prelate; he impofes a Tax upon 
them, ard injoins them very ftrictly by a fecond 
Letter to fend the Sam demanded, otherwifé their 
Diocefes are adjudg’d to the higheft Bidder. The 
Prelates being ufed to this Trade, never fpare their 
Suiragans ; thefe latter torment the Papas; the 
Papas flea the Parifhioners, and hardly fprinkle the 
Jeaft drop of Holy Water, but what they are paid 
for beforehand. . : : 

If afterwards the Patriarch has occafion forMoney, 
he farms out the Gathering of it to the higheft 
Bidder among the Zurks: he that gives moft for it, 
goes into Greece to cite the Prelates. Ufually for 
twenty thoufand Crowns that the Clergy is tax’d at, 
the Turk extorts two and twenty ; fo that he has the 
two thoufand Crowns for his pains, befides having 
his Charges borne in every Diocefs. In virtue of the 
Agreement he has made with the Patriarch, he de- 

rives and interdicts from all Ecclefiaftical Functions, 
thofe Prelates who refufe to pay their Tax: if they 
have not Money by them, they borrow of the Jews 


yy 
Ce] Naveysornra ce nai Tavayidraros. 
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at exorbitant Intereft, upon the Security of their . 
Diocefans. This is now that Church, which was 
formerly fo flourifhing and fo glorious, in having 
had for Paftors the Athanafius’s, the Ba/fils, the 
Chryfoftoms. 

The Hierarchy of the Greek Church confifts of 
fome other Patriarchs who acknowledge him of 
Conftantinople for their Head; namely, the Patriarch 
of #erufalem, who governs the Churches of Pale/- 
tine, and of the Confines of Arabia; that of #- 
tioch, who refides at Damafcus, has in his care the 
Churches of Syria, Mefopotamia, and Caramania; 
that of Alexandria dwells at Gran Cairo, and governs 
the Churches of Africa and Arabia. All the other 
Greek Churches under the Ottoman Empire depend 
immediately upon the Patriarch of Conjtantinople : 
the Archbifhops are next in Rank to the Patriarch ; 
and after thefe come the Bifhops; next the [a] 
Protopapas, then the [2] Papas, and laftly the Ca- 
loyers. When you falute an Archbifhop or a Bifhop, 
you kifs his Hand, and call him [c] Your All-Prief-— 
hood, or [d] Your-Beatitude : Priefts are call'd [e] 
Your Holinefs. | 

The [f] Caloyers are Monks of the Order of St. 
Bafil ; there is no variety of Colour in their Habits. 
This Body fupplies the Greek Church with all its 
Prelates. The [gl] Papas are properly no more than 
fecular Priefts, and can never rife higher than to be 
Curates or [4] Archpriefts. The firft order confer*d 
on thofe that dedicate themfelves to the Church, is - 
that of [7] Reader, whofe Office is to read the Holy 
Scripture to the People on high Feftivals: thefe 
Readers come to be [k] Chanters, then [/] Sub- — 
Deacons, and fing the Epiftle at Mafs; afterwards 


[a] Archpriefts. [2] Curates. [ce] Tlavegorn o& oi. 


[4] Maxagiorn ob. [e] “Aysornla oe. [/] Kañoyéeos, 
good Old Man. Ce] Udwas, or Hérrus. [4] Tewlowramrmras 
[4] Avayswrnc. [4] Forme. [2] Yrodidxevos. 
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they are made [a] Deacons, and fing the Gofpel : the 
Jaft Order.they obtain, is the [4] Priefthood. As 
for Clerkfhip, they do not reckon it to be properly 
one of the Sacred Orders ; they call Clerks all the 
Perfons in general that are of the Body of the 
‘Clergy: in fome places they apply this Name to 
{c] thofe who give out the Anthems to the Chanters, 
to inform them what they are to fay: any Child 
that is prefent may do as much; for almoft all of 
them are taught to doit. The Sub-Deacon takes 
care of the Sacred Ornaments and Veffels: it is he 
that prepares the Bread for Confecration, and that 
lays it upon the Table of Shew-bread ; he receives 
the Offerings, drefies the Prieft, gives him the Wa- 
ter to wafh and the Cloth to dry his hands [4]. The 
Deacon holds the Stole, anda Fan [e] to drive away 
Flies from the Altar. 

The Priefts are allow’d to marry once in their 
life-time, provided they engage themfelves in the 
Bonds of Matrimony before they are ordain’d: they 
muit for this purpofe declare in Confeffion to a Papas, 
that they are Virgins, and they intend to marry a 
Virgin. If they accufe themfelves of having known 
a Woman, they are incapable of being Priefts, unlefs 
they corrupt their Confeffor with Money. When 
the Confeffor has received the Depofition of the 
Deacon, he certifies to the Bifhop that fuch a one is 
a Virgin, and defigns to marry a Virgin: he is 
marry’d, and afterwards receives the Order of Prieft- 
hood ; but he muft not enter into a fecond Marriage: 
for which reafon he chufes the [f] handfomeft Girl 
in the Village, and one whofe Complexion feems to 
promife Length of Days. As to Flefh, the Papas 
are not oblig’d to abftain from it more than two 
Days in the Weak, any more than the Laymen. 


[a] Ascxovos. [2] Ieewown. [¢] Kavorsongns Aa 
Kayoyaeyos. [2] To Masdvasov, the Hand-dryer, 
[e] To Puridior, Fan, [f} Harada. 


The 
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The Library of thefe Priefts is ufually very {mall ; 
their Breviaries and other Forms of Prayer being 
very dear, becaufe of the neceflity they are in of 
fetching them all from Venice; they difpenfe with 
the Repetition of the Office, tho ’tis in the vulgar 
Greek: as to Mafs, thay fay it not every day, be- 
caufe it is not lawful for them to lie with their 
Wives the Eves of the Days on which they are to 
celebrate. 

The Papas are diftinguifh’d from the Caloyers by 
a white [a] Fillet, about an inch broad, which goes 
round the bottom of their Caps: and there are many 
places where both Papas and Caloyers wear a piece 
of [2] black Cloth faften’d on the infide of their [c] 
Caps, and hanging down on the back; this gives 
them the Air of fo many little Prelates. All their 
Caps are of the fame form, and made at Monte Santo, 
flat at top, black, and floping down over the ears ; 
their [2] Habit is deep brown, a kind of plain Caf- 
fock, over which they wear a Girdle of the fame 
colour. 

The Caloyers take the Vow of Obedience, of 
Chaftity, and of Abftinence ; they never fay Mafs, 
if they mean to continue in their Rule: if they take 
the Priefthood, they become [e] facred Monks, and 
never celebrate but upon the higheft Feftivals ; 
upon which account, in Convents there are Papas 
kept to ferve the Church. Thus the Sacred 
Monks really differ from the Caloyers only as to 
Priefthood. 

Thofe that would be Caloyers, apply to fome 
Sacred Monk to receive the Habit, and this 
Ceremony cofts about a dozen Crowns, Before the 
Decadence of the Greek Church, the [ f] Superior of 


[a] Megscéon. [4] Tlacapavduw. ; 
Le] Kapiratoysor 2a) Kapuradygrov, ai egies parator. 
[4] Mardi nal rs Mavdvov. 
Le] lecopoveingas xxi ACCadomger ev recos. [f] Hyéudoz, 
a 
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a Convent was wont to examine the Candidate very 
ftritly, and for a proof of his Call, obliged him to 
remain three Years in the Monaftery: after the 
expiration of which term, if he perfevered in his 
defign, the Superior brought him into the Church, 
and fpoke to him as follows; ‘ My Brother, be- 
<< hold us now ftanding here in the prefence of the 
‘“ Angel of the Lord, before whom we muft not 
“lye: Is it not to avoid the Punifhment of fome 
<< Crime, that you would retire into this Houfe ? 
«Ts it not fome domeftick Difappointment, fome 
66 Crofs in Love, fome criminal Affair, that brings 
“you among us? No, Father, ufually reply’d 
“the Perfon examin’d ; it is with no other defign — 
“ than to work out my Salvation, that I defire to 
<¢ quit the World and its Vanities.” Then the 
Superior gave him the Habit, and after fome Prayers 
he cut off a Lock of his Hair, which he faften’d 
with a piece of Wax againft the Wall.near the 
Altar. 

There is no Difcipline now left among the Greeks ; 
they receive their Monks very young, and efpecially 
in the Convents, where you fhall have fome not 
above ten or twelve Years old: they are moft com- 
monly the Sons of the Papas, who are taught to 
write and read; befides which, they are employ’d 
in the meaneft Offices, and this ferves them for their 
Noviciaté. Inthe more regular Convents, the No- | 
viciate is farther prolong’d two Years after taking 
the Habit: thefe Convents are thofe of Monte Santo, 
of St. Luke near Thebes, of Arcadiin Candia, of Nea- 
mont at Scio, of Mavromolo upon the Bo/pborus, the 
Monafteries of the fes of Princes, &c. Thefe poor 
Novices are fadly troubled with Vermin; we taught 
them the ufe of [a] Staves-ager, or Loufewort, to 
kill them; the Lord has provided for them very 


[2] Delphinium Piatani folio, Staphifagria ditum. Inft. Rei 
Herb. 428. 
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well, for the Herb is common all over that Coun- 


try. ; 

"The Caloyer$ and other Ecclefiafticks are very 
flovenly, their Hair and Beard are utterly negleéted ; 
for moft of them get their Livelihood by the Sweat 
of their Brows, and betake themfelves to all forts of 
Employments, efpecially to tilling the Earth, and 
cultivating the Vine. The Lay-Brothers are of the 
coarfeft Make, and are like our Freres Donnez: I 
don’t know what they call them among the Greeks ; 
they are honeft Countrymen, that after the death of 
their Wives give all they have to fome Convent, 
where they fpend the reft of their days in labouring 
* the Earth. All thefe Monks live upon nothing but 
fome forts of Fifh, Pulfe; Olives, dry’d Figs: their : 
Refectory is not in the leaft better furnifh’d than that 
of la Trappe, except as to Wine: and the very worft 
Wine in Greece isincomparably better than the beft 
Perche Cyder. Strangers eat Meat in the Houfes of 
the Caloyers, but then they muft bring it with them. 
They are generally well provided with green Olives 
falted, which are extremely agreeable: black Olives 
are alfo commonamong them, and of a better T'afte ; 
* they are put with Layers of Salt in great Pitchers, 
where they will keep without Water for above a year: 
I have try’d to preferve them in Provence the fame 
way, but it would not do. ' 

In the Greek Monafteries their Commens are all 
equal; the Superior is not better fed than the mean- 
eft Monk; and the fame Rule ts obferv’d in all the 
other Neceflaries of Life. When the [4] Superior 
leaves his Office, he is ftript only of his Authority: 
when heis in Office, he never dares abufe it, efpecially 
with relation to the Punifhments and Penances due to 
the Faults of his Monks; the leaft Severity would 
fometimes put them upon taking the Turbant inftead 


[a] Teonysmevos, Exfuperior. 
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of the Cap of Monte Santo. All Penances therefore 
are voluntary in their Cloifters; they are not at all 
acquainted with Submiflion and Humility: thofe 
. Virtues are practis’d only by their Cooks, who pro- 
ftrate themfelves at the door of the Refectory, to 
receive the Benediction of the Monks as they come 
out. a | . 

As there are three States of Perfection in the Mo- 
naftick Life among the Greeks, the Monks are ac- 
cordingly diftinguifh’d by three forts of Habits: the 
[a] Novices wear only [}} a plain Tunick of the very 
coarfeft of Cloths; the Profefled have a [c] larger 
and neater : they callthe more Ferventthe [7] Monks 
of the little Habit, to diftinguifh them from thofe 
who lead an indifferent fort of Life like the reft : 
: laftly, the [e] Cowl and [f] Scapulary are beftow’d 
upon the moft [g] Perfect, whom they do not fcru- 
ple to compare to Angels. They-are bury’d in thofe 
Ornaments, for in their life-time they wear them on- 
ly forfeven daysi. 14 HAN LIGA wet ee 

In fome parts ‘of Greece the Caloyers are divided 
into Anchorets and Afceticks or Hermits: The An- 
chorets live three or four together in a Houfe own’d 
by the Convent, of which they hire it for their Lives. 
There they have their Chapel, and after Prayers 
employ themfelves in cultivating Pulfe, Vines, Olive, 
Fig, and other Trees, which furnifh them with 
Fruits in their feafon. Thefe Monks differ from 
the conventual only in their converfing lefs with the 
World, and being in {maller numbers in their Re- 
treat. ' | Lire | 

The Life of the Afceticks or Hermits is the ftrict- 
eft of all ; they are reclufe Caloyers, and voluntarily 
retire into the moft frightful Rocks: they eat but 
once a day, except upon Feftivals; they fcarce take 


{a} Aexaetos. [4] Pacog nab Para. 
€] Mavdva, Monde, Xitav, Exnuo. [ad] Mixeiycnuos. 
te Kuxsasov, [f]} AvaraGos. [g] Meyarinspos. 
I enough 
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enough to fatisfy the Calls of Nature: the Pacomeffes 
and Macairiuffes never lived more aufterely. With- 
out a very particular Vocation, I hardly believe it 
is lawful for Men to put their Life to fuch a Teft ; 
it is certainly the Will of God that we fhould pre- 
ferve it as much asin us lies, whereas thefe Men de- 
ftroy themfelves without any neceflity ; on the other 
hand, thefe great Aufterities, join’d to a perpetual 
Solitude, very often turn their Brains. Moft Afce- 
ticks are apt to fall into piteous Fancies, that have 
nothing at all to do with the true Knowledge of our 
Duty ; fo that by little and little their Heads grow fo 
full of Vifions, that they are little better than dif- 
tracted. Thefe poor Hermits are not mendicant ; the 
Monks from time to time bring them a little Bifcuit, 
which with a few wild Herbs is all their Support. 
The Greek Nuns [a] do by no means live fo auftere- 
ly as the Hermits; they are moftly Adagdalens re- 
form’d, who towards the Decline of their Age make 
a Vow to be more obfervant of fome Virtues that - 
they have very much neglected in their Youth [2] : 
they then retire-into Monafteries, there to lead a 
Life lefs fcandalous, under the Infpection of a kind 
of [c] Abbefs, who is not over-fevere. 
_ As tothe Greek Monks, they apply themfelves to 
Contemplation lefs than the Afceticks: thefe Monks 
rife conftantly an hour and a half after Midnight to 
pray together. The Night between Saturday and 
Sunday they rife exactly at one: the Nights of the 
* Afcenfion [4], Pentecoft, St. Fobr Baptift, St. Peter 
and St. Paxl, the Transfiguration of our Saviour, 
the Feaft of the Virgin, are wholly {pent in Prayers. 
Ufually after the midnight Office [e], the Monks 


[a] Karoyeia, Bañoyaia movcirera, Kannyeæsx, good old Woman. 

[4] Karoyvias, Kaaoyeloas povasebacs, Adeapal. - 

[ce] Hyeptrios. [41] To Mecovuxrdy xai Mecoyvxriudr, the 
Office of Marins. fe} To Onovéxrioy mai OAovnxtiney Kab monve- 
Aaiov, Prayers that continue all night. 
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retire to their Cells, and return to Church about © 
five to fay Matins [2], Lauds, and Prime, which 
is begun at Sun-rife: after this, each Man goes to 
his work’; thofe that ftay in the Convent go again 
to Church to fay Tierce and Sixte, and to affift at 
Mafs. From Mafs they go directly to dinner in the 
Refectory, where they have Reading in the fame 
manner as in our Communities: after Dinner, they 
return to work: at four they fing Vefpers, fup at 
fix; after Supper they fay Complines, and at eight 
-go to bed. 

Befides the Fafts of the Church, the Caloyers 
have three particular ones: the firft is inftituted in 
honour of St. Demetrius; this Faft begins the fir 
of Offober, and ends not till the twenty fixth of the 
fame Month, which is the [2] Feaft of St. Demetrius 
martyrd at Theffalomca: the fecond Faft is of ibut 
fourteen days, namely, from the firft of September 
to the Feaft of the [c] Invention of the Crofs: the 
laft is the Faft of St. Michael; it begins the firft of 
November, and ends the eighth, which among the 
Greeks is the Feaft of [d] St. Michael, St. Gabriel, 
and all the Hoft of Heaven. There are Caloyers 
that obferve the Fafts of St. Athanafius and St. Ni- 
cholas Bifhop of Myra ; the firft begins the feventh 
of Fanuary, and ends the eighteenth of the fame 
Month : in fhort, of all Chriftidns the Greeks are the 
greateft Fafters next to the Armenians. 

Even the Laymen keep four Lents; the [e] firft 
lafts two Months, and ends at Edfter, for which 
reafon they call it the great Lent, or the Eajrer-Lent : 
in the firft [ f] Week of this Lent, it is lawful to eat 


[2] "OeSos. [4] Eoern TE peyaropoceélugos Anunt cre. 
Cc] H You ai EVecois c8 vipis ai Cwomoes ÉVAS re caver. 
[a ] Tav Tadiaexay nar rav AexalyiAwy Mixenr, nai TaSasia, 
Has Tuy NOT We | 
[e] Meydan x) ayia reocaganorn. 
LS] Trews x) rugopardèc, from vus, which figrifes a Cheefe. 
| iz heefe 
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Cheefe, Milk, Fifh, and Eggs; all which they are 
torbidden during the following Weeks: they 
feed wholly upon Shell-fifh, and fuch other as they 
believe to be without Blood, as are the Polypus and 
the Cuttle-fifh; they alfo eat the Eggs of certain 
Fifh falted, and efpecially thofe of the [4] Mullet 
and [4] Sturgeon: the firft are prepared upon the 
Coafts [c] of Ephefusand [d] Miletus, and the o- 
thers on thofe of the Black Sea. The Shell-fifh moft 
eaten in Greece, are the [¢] red Naker, the [ f ] com- 
mon Oifters, which are perfeétly delicious, and in- 
finitely better than the [zg] red Oïfters, which do 
not agree with all Stomachs.. The Greeks alfo eat a 
Fifh call’d [4] Goats-Eyes, Mufcles, Periwinckles, 
and Sea-Hedgehogs. The Caloyers in Lent live 
almoft upon nothing but Roots: the Laymen, be- 
fides the Fith aforemention’d, ufe Pulfe and Honey, 
and drink Wine; that Liquor was forbid them, as 
well as Oil, as St. Zohn Chry/oftoin obferves [7]. They 
eat Fifth on Palm-Sunday, and the 25th of March, 
the Day of the [&] Annunciation, provided that 
Day does not fall in the Holy Week. 

On Maunday-Thurfday the more zealous among 
the Bifhops wafh [/] the Feet of twelve Papas: this 
Ceremony wasformerly accompany’d with alittle Ex- 
hortation, but now they excufe themfelves from that 
trouble. OnGood-Friday, to celebrate the Memo- 
ry of the Holy Sepulchre, two Papas in the night 
carry upon their fhoulders in proceflion, the Repre- 
fentation of a Tomb, wherein Jefus Chrift crucify’d 
is painted on a board: on Eajffer-day that Tomb is 


[a] Qa réginxa re KeQaas, Botargo, or Potargo, KePards, 
Musil, Mullet. 

[6] XaCrce, Cavear. ({c] Aiafalouc. fd] Palatia. 

Le] Tiwa Leer. LA] Ospéds Pees. ce) Tasdagoréda. 

[4] Tlsrantoss, Adora. [7] Homil. 2. in Gen. & Homil. 
6. ad Popul. Antioch. 

[4] ‘O Evalyemapes ris muedoë, [7] O Ssiog x) ‘Iepos nmne. 
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carry’d out of the Church, and the Prieft begins to 
fing, Fefus Chrifi ts rifen from the Dead; be bas over- 
come Death, and given Life to thife that were in the 
Grave. This Reprefentation of the Holy Sepulchre 
is carry’d back again into the Church, where it is in- 
cenfed, the Office is continu’d, the Prieft and Con- 
gregation every moment repeat, Fe/us Chrift is rifen 
from the Dead [a]. Then the perfon that officiates 
makes three Signs of the Crofs, and kiffes the Gof- 
pel and the Image of Jefus Chrift: after this he 
turns the other fide of the board, where Chrift is re- 
prefented arifing from the Sepulchre; the Prieft kit 
{es it, reiterating, Chrift is rifen from the Dead: and 
the Congregation does the fame, embracing and re- 
conciling themfelves one to another; they even fire 
off Piftols feveral times, which often finges the Beard 
and Hair of the Papas. At this frefh noife every 
body cries out, Chri/t is rifen from the Dead. This 
fpiritual Rejoicing continues not only the whole 
Eafter-Week, but alfo till Pentecoff. Inthe Streets, 
 inftead of the ordinary Form of Salutation, which is, 
I wifh you length of Years [b]; they only fay, Fefus 
Chrift is rifen from the Dead. | 

The fecond Lent is that of Chriffimas [c], and 
lafts forty Days; inthis they eat Fifh, except on 
Wednefdays and Fridays; fome abftain alfo on 
Mondays. 

The third Lent bears the Name of the Apoftles 
St. Peter and [d] St. Paul: it begins the firft Week 
of Pentecoft, and ends on St. Peter’s Day; thus itis 
longer or fhorter, according as Laffer falls higher or 
lower in the Year. During this Lent, it is lawful to 
eat Fifh, but nothing made of Milk, They areeven 


[a] Xesrds civésn. [5] TWorrsyeores. 

[c] Td Zacatldnecor x) reecagaxcilarucers x reacugaxoydn- 
paseoy, the Quarantain. ; 

[2] Tecouguxosn roy ayion ArrosoAwy Iléres x Tavay. 
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forbid to eat Flefh, if the Feaft of the Apoftles hap- 
pens to be a Faft-Day. 

The laft Lent [a] begins the firft of 4uguf, and 
ends at the Feaft of the Affumption ; on which ac- 
count it is call’d the Lent of the Holy Virgin. The 
ufe of Fifh is forbidden in this Lent, ublefs on the 
fixth of the fame Month, which is the Day of our 
Saviour’s Transfiguration [4]. All the other days 
they are confined to Shell-ffh and Pulfe. During 
all thefe Lents, the Monks live upon nothing but 
Pulfe and dry’d Fruits, and drink Water. 

The reft of the Year the Greeks [c] every Wed- 
néfday and Friday: on Wednefday, fay they, be- 
caufe on that day Fudas took Money of the Fews to 
betray our Lord ; on Friday, becaufe on Friday he 
was crucify’d. If Chrifimas-Day falls upon a Wed- 
nefday or Friday the Laymen eat Flefh, and the 
Monks are difpens’d from fafting. The Greeks are 
very much fcandaliz’d at our fafting on Saturdays in 
the Latin Church, upon account of a Paflage mif- 
underftood in St. Jgnatius [A the Martyrs; whofays, 
that they who faft on Saturdays, do crucify the 
Lord anew. | 

The Laymen eat Meat from Chriffmas to the 
fourth of Fanuary: the fifth of fanuary, which is the 
Eve of the Epiphany, they faft [e], becaufe they 
faney Chrift was baptiz’d the fixth of that Month ; 
it is for this reafon that the Bifhops, or the chief V1- 
cars, do on that day about Evening make [f] Ho- 
ly-Water for all the enfuing Year ; they drink’of it, 
and fprinkle their Houfes with it: if they happen not 
to make enough, when that is out, they make [g] 


[a] Teocaguxosn ras Ocomaregos % ayias maglive. 
[¢] MerapoeQooss re Lwrneos. 
[co] Enecpayia x) Ydgoworta, | 
[2] Xe1s0Kl6v0g Es ir. Tenat. Epiit. v. ad Philippenfes; - 
e] This Fafl is call à Tlaeajovn, ' ; 
i } Po peyan Aylaope 3 wives Aÿiaouos. 
ai ‘O uixeos Ayiacpuos. 
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more. Every Man carries a [a] Pot-full of it to 
his own Houfe ; but they never put Salt into it, and 
find great fault with our doing fo: the Papas go 
and {prinkle the Houfes of every private Man with 
their Holy Water. The Day of the Epiphany 
they alfo make [2] Holy Water in the Morning at 
Mafs; it ferves to give to fuch Penitents to drink, 
as are excluded from the Communion, to purify 
Churches that have been profaned, and to. exorcife 
Demoniacks. On that day they blefs the Springs, 
the Wells, and even the Sea: this Benediction is 
very folemn, and brings in Grift to the Clergy, 
who, to ftrike the Imaginations of the People, fling 
into all thofe Waters little wooden Crofles before 
they fay Mafs. We faw it done at Mycone, by a 
Bifhop delegated from him of the Ifland of Tinos ; 
he march’d in Proceffion in his Pontifical Habits, 
with his great [¢] Veil upon his head, and his Paf- 
toral [2] Staff in his hand. | | 

- The Greeks faft again on the fourteenth of De- 
cember, in honour of the Invention of the Crofs ; 
they alfo faft the Eve of St. Fobu the Baptilt : and 
during thefe Fafts they abftain from Fifh, and eat 
hardly any thing but Pulfe; as they do alfo the 
Monday in Whitfun-Week: that day is fet apart for 
putting up their joint Prayers to the Lord to fend his 
Holy Ghoft upon the Faithful, which they doin 
the Evening. But they make themfelves amends 
for this laft Faft the following Wednefday and Fri- 
day, for then they return to eating of Flefh, for 
_ joy of the Defcent of the Holy Ghoft. Ina word, 

the Devotion of the Greeks confifts hardly in any 
thing more than a regular Cbfervation of their ap- 
pointed Fafts. 


[a] Ayimoudleesv, Holy Water-Pot. | 
[4] To Ayiaoua tov Duru, the Epiphany they call Guru. 
fc] Amway KapnAauygo 1 Kapnrcvyeo. * [d] Asnovimsor. 
z J I confefs 
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I confefs, my Lord, I fhould have made a very 
forry Greek, efpecially if Travellers had not a Dif- 
penfation from the Law of Fafting, which the Na- 
tives here certainly have not; Children, Old Men, 
Women with child, fick Perfons, are not excus’d : 
they are much lefs anxious about the Practice of the 
Chriftian Virtues. It is true, this is lefs their fault 
than that of their Teachers; who, though much 
more numerous than in any other Chriftian Coun- 
try, do not perform the Duties of their Miniftry : 
you fee in Greece ten or twelve Monks or Papas to 
one Layman. 

This Multitude of the Clergy is certainly the oc- 
cafion of the vaft number of Chapels that are in 
Greece; new ones are daily built, though permiffion 
mutt firft be purchas’d of the Cadi [2], eer it can be 
done: nay, it is forbidden to rebuild fuch as are fal- 
Jen or burnt, till after having paid the Dues of that 
Officer. Each Papas thinks he has as much a 
right to poflefs one Chapel, as he has to marry 
one Wife. Few of thofe Priefts care to celebrate in 
the Church of another, and this perhaps is the only 
thing in which they are fcrupulous: fuch Celebra- 
tion is in their opinion a kind of fpiritual Adultery. 
It 1s poffible too, this Multiplicity of Chapels may 
be a Relick of the ancient Cuftom that prevail’d in 
Greece, of raiting little Temples to their falfe Gods. 
It is certain, the Greeks retain many of the Pagan ~ 
Ceremonies, and among others that of dancing their 
Saints to the Mufick of Fifes and Cymbals; which 
1s practis’d alfo even in Provence on great Holidays. 

As the ancient Greeks found the whole Earth in 
Gods and Goddeffes, as St. 4uftin obferves [4], they 
were obliged in honour to build them Temples in 
their own Country: thofe Temples were fmall, but 


fa} Kadls or Kadge, SF xdge, 
46} Lib. 3. de Civit, Dei. 
magnificent, 
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‘magnificent, adorn’d with Columns, Architraves, 
Pediments, whofe Workmenfhip was far more 
valuable than the Marble they were built of. This 
Marble grew fo beautiful under the hands of fuch 
Matters as Phidias, Scopas, Praxiteles, that it became 
the Object of the Adoration of Mankind : dazzled 
by the Majefty of their Gods of Stone or Brats, 
their Eyes were fometimes too weak to bear the 
Luftre of their Sight. Whole Cities have been 
known to be fo foolifhly prepoffefs’d, as to imagine 
they faw Alterations in the Countenances of their I- 
dols: Stories of this nature are told by Péiy [a], of 
the Statues of Diana and Hecate, one of which was 
at Scio, and the other at Ephe/us; the Situation of 
feveral of thefe Temples are yet difcoverable by bits 
of Pillars ftrew’d about the Fields. The Greeks have 
been very happy, that Churches are fubftituted in 
the place of thofe ancient Edifices. 

- Thofe Churches now are very indifferently built, 
and very poor; but Chrift is adored in them, in- 
' ftead of the falfe Deities, which were fo long the 
Gods of their Forefathers. Except St. Sophia at 
Conftantinople, there have been very few great 
Churches among them, not even when their Em- 
pire was in the heighth of its Glory. Some old 
Churches that ftill remain, have two Naves, both 
cover’ d in with fharp-rais’d vaulted Roofs; and the 
Steeple, which might as well be left out of the 
Building for any Bells it is troubled with, {tands 
between the two Roofs in the Front: all thefe 
Structures are generally upon the fame Plan, moft 
of them in the fhape of a Greek, that is, a fquare 
Crofs. The Greeks have preferv’d the ancient Ufe 
of Domes, which they do not execute much amifs: 
the Choir of the Churches always faces the Eaft ; and 
when they pray, they turn to that fide. Their 


[a] Hift. Nat. lib. 3. cap, 5. 
: ufual 
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ufual Prayers, after reiterated Signs of the Crofs 
confift in the frequent Repetition of thefe words, 
Lord have mercy upon us! Chrift bave mercy upon 
us [a]! 

hey are too obfervant of the Laws of Nature in 
the Greek Church, not to forbid the Women en- 
trance into their Churches at certain times: they 
are obliged to remain at the Door ; and as if their 
Breath was tainted, they are not fuffered to com- 
municate in that condition, nor to kifs any Image. 
They are not fo fcrupulous in thofe Monafteries 
where they keep Women to wafh the Monks Linen. 
The Images in their Churches are all flat, and you 
never fee any Sculpture there, except it be fome 
flight Incifion. In greater Churches, they have 
Sextons [2], Door-keepers [c}, and Church-war- 
dens [d]: formerly there was a Pulpit [e], fet 
apart for the Preacher, but they are very rarely 
to be met with now, Preaching being almoft whol- 
ly difufed among them; and if a Papas does un- 
dertake to meddle with it, he acquits himfelf moft 
wretchedly, and does it only for the fake of the two 
Crowns that are allow’d for the Sermon, which is 
not worth the Money. Itis a fhame to hear thofe 
Priefts fpend half an hour in diftilling as it were 
about twenty words fadly mifmatched, which for 
the generality the Curate underftands as little as the 
Congregation. 

‘Lhe Monafteries are built in a uniform manner ; 
the Church always ftands in the middle of the Court, 
fo that the Cells lie round about it. Thefe People 
have not that Variety in their Tafte that we have; 
a Defect not at all to be prais’d, fince Variety is of 
great ufe to the perfecting of Arts. It is vifible by 


fa] Kb ere ÉAénocr, | Kigre Inc Xesri FEI GY sue TOY da OT WAV» 
[o] Exevopuaaë, [ce] Tueseoe. 
{d] Aapradceros x Kad nan. 
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the old Belfties of the Monatteries, that the Greeks 
‘ never had any great Bells; and fince the Turks have 
forbidden them the ufe of all, they hang with 
Ropes to the Boughs of Trees, Plates of Iron, like 
thofe Rims which are fix’d round Cart-Wheels, 
crooked, about halfan itch thick, and three or four 
broad, witha few holes drilfd through them: ‘they 
chime upon thefe Plates with’ little iron Hammers, 
to call the Monks to Church. They have another 
fort of Chime, which they endeavour to tune to 
the fame Key with thofe ‘Iron Plates: they hold 
in one hand a wooden Lath [4], about four or five 
imches broad, which they ftrike with a wooden 
Hammer; you may imagine what a Confort it 
makes. ‘That which they have at their Feafts on 
High Days, is but little ‘more tolerable; they 
jingle a copper Bowl, by ftriking upon it with the 
Haft of a Knife, while the Monks ba. through the 
Nofe like our Capuchins. © © 

As to the exterior of Religion, it mutt be: own'd 
to be ill pretty regular among the Greeks : their 
Ceremonies ate fine, and that's ‘all; never afk them 
for an Account of their Faith,: for they are mifera- 
bly tutor’d. Neither are wé to expect to find among 
them thofe regular Churches ‘of old, which their 
Hiftorians defcribe, and which were divided into 
three parts; to wit, the Veftibulum or Fore-Nave, 
the Nave, and the San@uary : there remain no 
more now, than thefe two laft parts. The Vefti- 
bulum [2] was the firft part you met with at en- 
fring the Church: it was properly a By-place, fet 
apart for the [c] Baptiftry, for thofe that were con- 
demn’d to do Penance, for Ege Catechumens, and 

[a] To Eérreoi # avants 7 
[4] Negrin 1), era og. [<] enleve 
La] Kélnyéqaves, that comes to be infirudted : Kanyio, te 
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for [a] Energumenes ; and feparated from the reft 
of the Church by a Wall or Partition, about the 
heighth of a Man. Two of thefe Veftibulums 
were contriv’d at the Entrance of the Church of Sv. 
Sophia at Conftantinople. 

From this Fore-Nave, you pafs’d into the [2] 
Nave by three Doors, the chief of which was call’d 
the [c] Gate-Royal: the Nave is ftill the greateft 
Divifion of the Greek Churches. They fit, or ra- 
_ ther ftand, in Chairs fix’d up againft the Wall, in 
fuch manner that the People feem to be upon their 
legs. The [d] Patriarch’s Seat is the higheft of all, 
in the Patriarchal Churches; thofe of the other Me- 
tropolitans are lower: the Readers, Chanters, and 
meaner Clerks fit oppofite; and the [e] Defk upon 
which the Scripture is read, is placed there alfo. 
The Nave is feparated from the Sanctuary by a 
Partition [ f ] all gilt and painted, raifed from the 
Ground to the very Cieling : this Partition has three 
Doors; the middlemoft is calPd the [g] Holy Door, 
which is never open’d but during folemn Offices, 
and at Mafs when the Deacon goes out to read the 
Gofpel ; or when the Prieft carries in the Elements 
to confecrate them; or laftly, when he takes his 
Seat there, to give the Communion. | 

The [/] Sanctuary is the higheft rais’d part of the 
whole Church, and terminates in a [7] Half-Arch, 
here they celebrate the Holy Myfteries; for which 
reafon none are admitted into it, befides the Mi- 
nifters of the Lord, the Patriarch, the Archbifhops, 
the Bifhops, the Priefts, and the Deacons; the 
Greek Emperors themfelves had no place in it, but 


fa] Evseyepecvos, poffe/s'd; Evegyéw, to ad?. 


fb] Naas. [c] Tran weaia x) Baoirsxn. 

Fd} Oecros. [e] Avaroyetor. ff] Eixovoratoroy. 
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. fat in the Nave. There are three Altars rais’d in — 
_ the Sanétuary: the [+] Holy Table ftands in the | 
middle, and upon this they fet the Crofs and the 

Book of the Gofpels. This Altar was formerly co- 
ver’d by a fort of [2] Canopy: the [c] Altar on 
the left hand as you go into the Sanctuary is not fo 
large as the Holy Table; here they lay the Bread 
that is to be [d] confecrated. The third Altar is 
on the right, and made ufe of to hold the facred 
Weflels, the Books, andthe Sacerdotal Habits: the 
Deacons and Sub-deacons ftand near this Altar, 
which is of the fame fize and form as that on which 


= ‘they put the Bread that is defign’d for Confecration. 


… The Prieft that isto fay Mafs begins with making 
three [e] Signs of the Crofs, in honour of the Ho- 
ly Trinity ; frft upon his Forehead, then on his 


right Shoulder, and afterwards on his left: and con- 


: Sign of the Crofs. ! 

He firft puts on a kind of [f] Albe, of broca- 
‘ded Silk, or fome other Stuff tolerably rich; for 
the Greeks {pare no Coft to get fumptuous Orna- 
ments. Secondly, he putson a [g] Stole: Thirdly, 
a broad [4] Girdle, flat like a Ribband : Fourthly, 
brocaded [7] Cuffs: Fifthly, a piece of fquare Bro- 
cade [#], about feven or eight inches large, faften’d 
by one of its corners to his Girdle on the right fide: 
Sixthly, a [7] Cope of Brocade open only at top, 
and which the Prieft tucks up above his Arms; to 


cludes with a profound Inclination of Body at each 


fe) . a sea, pret LE TeATEL « 
KiGwesor. c] IHecSeoic. 
| tA Teoimela a a PET Asaxovixoy. 
fe] Zraveupa x Ilgocxumpa. : 
LA] Srabach from Evhd, Breafl: the Albe is alfa call d so 
“yh es0r. [g] Tereaytas x Exiteaxiasoy. 
[4] Tecscuve. [2] Yoropavine x} Emiparixic. 
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FL] To Digne, Dada, Danger, Deer, Dasrwrng. | : 
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this Cope they faften with a Pin, between the Shoul- 
ders, a little fquare [a] piece of Brocade, three in- 
ches large, placed in form of a Lozenge. All 
thefe Pieces are pretty well defcribed in our Plate, 
except the firft {quare Piece of Brocade, which in- 
ftead of falling down upon the right, feems there 
to be on the left, becaufe the Figure was turn’d in 
taking off the Defign. The poorer fort of Papas 
make all thefe Ornaments of Linen. 

The Prieft being vefted, fets about the Prepara- 
tion of the Bread and Wine at the little Altar on 
the left hand; inftead of which, in ordinary Cha- 
pels they make ufe of a Hole cut into the Wall : 
hence he takes the Bread defign’d for the Sacrifice. 
This [2] Bread is of Wheat leavened, and there is 
ftamp’d upon it with a wooden [¢] Mold, before it 
is put into the Oven, the follow- 
ing Characters, which fignify, 
Fefus Chrift is Conqueror [a]. If 
there is no Bread fo ftamp’d, the 
Papas draws thofe Characters up- 
on a common Loaf with the 
Point of a Knife; then he cuts 
the piece of Cruft, upon which they appear, into a 
Square. In doing this, he muft ufe a Knife that is 
fhaped like a [e] Lance, to reprefent that with 
which the Side of our Lord was pierced. 

This Piece being put into the Bafon, he pours the 
‘Wine and Water into the Chalice: he afterwards lifts 
up a piece of the Cruft of the fame Loaf, which he 
_ cuts into a Triangle of about an inch long, and 
much fmaller than the great Piece which contains 
the Letters. He then offers the Sacrifice to the 
Lord, in the name of the Virgin. 

- He takes, with the Point of his Knife, a Piece 


[a] Huno. [2] TeorPoga. [<] Epeayida. 
fd] Ings Keirès Nina. fe] “Agta Aolyn. te 
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of Cruft, as big as a Lentil, for St. Zohn the Bap- 
tift, whofe name he pronounces; doing in like 
manner at lifting up each of the following Parcels: 
that is to fay, pronouncing the feveral Names at 
each Parcel. 

Another Parcel for the Prophets Ado/es, Aaron, 
thas, Elihab, David. 

The fame for. St. Peter, St. Paul, and the reft 
of the Apoftles. 

For the Holy Fathers and Doctors, St. Bafl, St. 
Gregory, St. Fobn Chryfoftom, St. Athanafius, St. Cy- 
vil, St. Nicholas, Bifhop of Myra. 

For the firft Martyrs, St. Stephen, St. George, St. 
Demetrius, St. Theodore. 

For the Hermits, St. Anthony, St. Euthymius, St. 
Saba, St. Onuphrius, St. Arfenius, St. Athanafius, 
of Mount Athos. 

For St. Cofmus, St. Damian, St. Pantaleon, St. 
Hermolaus. 

For St. Foachim, St. Anne, and for the Saint in 
whofe honour they perform the Mafs. 

For the Perfon that caufes the Mafs to be faid. 

For the Patriarchs, and for the Chriftian Princes. 

He lifts up as many Parcels of the fame Cruft, 
as he recommends Perfons to God. 

He does the like, in praying for the Dead. 

Laftly, he puts a Crofs [a] of Silver or Tin over 
the [2] Bafon, in which are all the Portions of 
Bread that are to be confecrated: this Crofs hinders 
the [c] Veil with which he covers it, from {wagging - 
down upon thofe Portions. After having fet the 
Bafon at the foot of the Chalice wherein are the | 
Wine and Water, he leaves them on that little Al- 
tar, and goes to the great one to begin Mafs; but 
he returns to take the Bafon and Chalice at the time 


[a] ‘O Asseiowos. [2] O"Ayio; Atcxos, 
[co] To Avwxoxdavpya. 
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of the Confecration : then he carries them to the 
great Altar, pafling through the little Door on the 
left hand, and re-entring into the Sanétuary by the 
middle Door. Through inexcufable Ignorance, 
the Greeks adore the Bread and Wine in this Paf- 
fage, though they are not yet confecrated ; whereas 
at the time of their Confecration, they extinguifh 
the Candles, and think no more of that Holy Myf 
tery. This may perhaps be a Remnant of the He- 
refy broach’d by Mark of Ephefus, that the Confe- 
cration was done by the Prayers of the Prieft, and 
not by Virtue of the Sacramental Words. Be this | 
as it will, it is certain thefe poor Wretches, for 
want of being better taught, fhew much more De- 
votion and Refpect before, than after the Confecra- 
tion. The Prieft having fet the Chalice and Bafon 
upon the great Altar, breaks [2] the biggeft piece 
of Cruft crofs-wife, and puts the four parts into the 
Chalice, with all the Parcels; he pours.a little hot 
Water, repeating the Sacramental Words [2]: if 
there are no Communicants, the Papas alone con- 
fumes all that is in the Bafon and Chalice; if there 
are Communicants, he gives them each a Spoonful: 
Come near, fays the Prieft, ftanding at the Door of 
the Sanctuary ; come near [c], with the Fear of God, 
with Faith, and with Charity. 

Thofe that are to communicate [d], prepare 
themfelves by re-iterated Signs of the [e] Crofs, ac- 
company’d with profound Inclinations of the Body. 
[f] Adoration and [g] Penance differ among the 
Greeks in this ; in Adoration they make Inclination 
only with half their Body, mix’d by feveral Signs 
of the Crofs; whereas in Penance, befides the In- 


[a] Agroxaacia, Fraëtio Panis. [4] Ocemoy x) Ééor. 
Le] Mera Dole 92k miseus x dydmns weootAleTe. 
[4] “H 'Evxaeiria, [e] Zraveupa. 
[/] Heooxeviue. [eg] Mdavoïs. Sy 
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Inclinations of Body and Signs of the Crofs, they 
fall down upon their knees and kifs the Earth. In 
order to make the Sign of the Crofs regularly, they 
join together the three firft Fingers of the Right 
_ Hand, to fignify that there is but one God in three 
Perfons. They carry this Hand to the Forehead, 
afterwards to the right Shoulder, and then to the 
left, repeating thefe words; [a] Holy God, Holy and 
Mighty God; Holy and Immortal God, have mercy 
upon us! 

The Papas puts the Ritual upon the Head ofthe 
Communicant, and fays the Prayers for the Forgive- 
nefs of Sins; while the Communicant fays foftly to 
himfelf, J believe, O Lord, and confefs that thou art 
truly the Son of the living God, and thou cameft into 
the World for the Salvation of Sinners, of which I am 
the greateff. The Papas giving him in a Spoon [4] 
the confecrated Bread and Wine, pronounces thefe 
words ; Zhou, calling him by his Chriftian Name, 
Servant of God, receive the precious and moft boly 
Body and Blood of our Lord Fefus Chrift, for the Ree 
miffion of thy Sins, and for Eternal Life. 

The ancient way of Commnnion among the Greeks, 
was a little different from what it is now : the Peni- 
tent being come to the Door of the Sanctuary, pro- 
ftrated himfelf, and worfhip’d God, with his Face to - 
the Eaft : then turningto the Weit, he addrefs’d thefe 
words tothe Congregation; Lefus forgive one another, 
my Brethren: we have finned in our Aétions, and in our 
Words. The Congregation anfwer’d, God will for- 
give us, my Brethren, We repeated the fame Cere- 
mony towards the South and North. Then ad- 
vancing towards the Prieft, he ufed this beautiful 
Form of Speech; O Lord, I will not give thee the 
Kifs of Judas; but I will confefs thy Faith, after the 


[a] “Aytos 6 Sede, “Ayios ioxuess, “Ages avaratoc, Aincon nds > 
this Prayer is call’d rù vesoeysov. | 
[6] Aatls, AaGida %) Kenaes. 
Vol. I. K 
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Example of the good Thief: Remember thy Servant, O 
Lard, when thou comeft into thy Kingdom. The 
Prieft gave him the Communion, faying, The Ser- 
vant of God receives the Communion, in the Name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft, for the 
Remiffion of his Sins. So be tt. | 
The Holy Sacrament is not carry’d with due Re- 
fpect to the Houfes of the Sick; the confecrated 
Elements are in a [2] wooden Box, that is kept in 
a Linen Bag hung up in the Sanctuary of the great 
Churches, where there 1s a Lamp burning night 
and day: this Bag is put behind the Door in ordi- 
nary Churches; the Prieft takes it under his Arm, 
and goes his way to the fick Perfon by himfelf. 
_» What remains of the Loaf, off of which the 
_Prieft has cut the Pieces to be confecrated, is divid- 
ed into little Bits, and diftributed to the Faithful by 
the name of Holy Bread [4]. ‘The Man or Woman 
that kneads the Bread defign’d for Confecration, 
muft be pure; that is to fay, the Man muft not 
have known his Wife, nor the Woman her Huf- 
band, the Eve of the Day on which the Bread is 
made. So much for the Mafs and Communion of 
the Greeks. | | 
3 As to Confeflion, it was practis’d a: 
Sens *’,,,, mong them in a very edifying manner 
before the Decadence of thei: Church. 
The Prieft began with this wholefom Advice 3» The 
Angel of the Lord is at your elbow, to hear from your 
wn mouth the Confeffion of your Sins: take good heed 
how you conceal the laft Particular, either ont of 
fhame, or any other motive. After Declaration of his 
Sins, he again exhorted him to hide nothing, to 
perform Acts of Contrition, enjoin’d him Penance, 
and gave him Abfolution in thefe terms: By the 


La] Maeyaeirs, x) ro AproQôercr. 
[2] "Ari dwe 0 quafi deoy ere ri. 
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Power which Fefus Chrift vefted in bis Apoftles, when 
be faid to them, Whatever ye fhall bind upon Earth, 
foall be bound in Heavens by that Power which. the 
Apoftles communicated to the Bifbops, and which I re- 
. ceived of him that gave me the Priefthood, thou art 
abfolved from thy Sins by the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoft: So be it... Thou fhalt receive among the 
Fuft the Inheritance which is dueto thy Works. 

At prefent thofe. wretched Papas that do the 
Funétion of [a] Confeflors, know not fo:much as 
the Form of Abfolution : Ifa Penitent accufes him- 
felf of having ftoln, they firft-afk him whether 
from a Native or a Frenk; if he replies, from ia 
Frank, there is no Sin in that, quoth the Papas, pro- 
vided we fhare the Spoil. Confeflion among the 
modern 'Gyeeks isin effect no more. than, the Ex- 
action of the Tax, which the Priefts have arbitra- 
rily impos’d upon each Sin, with an-eye, to the 
Subftance of the Perfons who \confefs themfélves 
guilty. The Monks-of Monte Santo roam all over 
Greece, and Mujcovy too, during Advent and Lent, 
to fell their [2], Oil; and thofe Monks vifit Peoples 
Houfes, to hear Confeflions (for the Curates feldom 
meddle with that. Office). and:to give Extreme 
Un@ion to Perfons in:full health; they anoimt the 
Penitent’s Backbone for each Sin that he: declares, 
always taking care todofe:neither their Oil nor their 
Pains ; the leaft Unétion whatfoever cofts a Crown : 
that which is perform’d for the Simof the Flefh, is 
the deareft of all; and as this Sin 1s moft common, 
you may judge what-the Tax amounts to. Thofe 
that apply this Unétion moft regularly, make ufe 
of facred Oil, and »pronounge at each lick, the 


«| [a], Tvevporixds Marge) AA) eu à . 
[4] "EAaswv &yso, quo fideles ad depellendos morbos uteban- 
- tur. Vid. Vitam S. Pachom. num.*30. & Vitam S. Eutych. n. 
7. It was allo call'd” Eda ve ayia saves; because at bleffing 
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words of the cxxivth Pfalm ; The Suare is broken, and 
we are delivered [a]. 
Hien To continue to defcribe the Practice 
To Bémhouz. Of the other Sacraments among the 
“Aysaolngiora Greeks, you will permit me, my Lord, 
Paptifery. to put you in mind, that among them 
Baptifm is perform’d by Immerfion ; it is reiterated 
three. times, at each time plunging in the whole 
Body of the Child, which the Curate holds under 
the Arms. At the firft Immerfion he pronoun- 
ces in his Language a Form of Words, that fig- 
nify, Such a one the Servant of God, is bap- 
tized in the Name of the Father, now, for ever, and 
in Secula Seculorum.. At the fecond Immerfion he - 
fays, Such a one the Servant of God, is baptized 
in the Name of the Son, &c. At the third, Jn the 
Name of the Holy Ghoft. The [4] Godfather an- 
fwers every time, So de zt, ‘The Parents do not u- 
fually prefent the Child till eight days after its Birth; 
on the day of its Baptifm, they take care to 
warm a quantity of Water, and to throw into it 
Flowers of a grateful Scent: after the Papas has 
blown it and blefs’d it, pouring into it fome facred 
Oil, with which they anoint the Body of the Child 
fo thorowly, that hardly any of the Water can 
dwell upon it, they throw into a [c] Hole that is 
under the Altar, all that has been ufed in this Ce- 
remony. The Greeks fo firmly believe that fprink- 
ling of Water on the Head of the Child among us 
is infufficient for Baptifm, that frequently they re- 
baptize the Latins who embrace their Communion. 
BEN. After having baptiz’d the Child, and 
TION, faid fome Prayers, they give it Confir- 
Ta Mégw rs mation: This is the Seal of the Gift of 
xeemais. — the Holy Ghoft, fays the Curate, apply- 
[a] ‘Hrayis cuvergiCn, mai muse teddo9nuev, Laqueus contri- 
tus eft, & nos liberati fumus, &c, | 
[2] Aradoyes, [c] To Sarucotdsor, 
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ing the holy Chrifm to its Forehead, Eyes, Nof- 
trils, Mouth, Ears, Breaft, Hands, and Feet: 
they afterwards give it the Communion, tho’ often- 
times it throws out half the confecrated Bread and 


Wine that is put into its mouth. Seven days after. 


Baptifm, they carry the Child to Church, to per- 
form Ablution ; the Curate repeating the Prayers 
fet down in the Ritual, not only wafhes the Child’s 
Shirt, but with a new Spunge, or a neat {2] Linen 
Cloth, cleans its whole Body, and fends it away 
with this Form of Words; Thou baft now been bap- 
tized, enlighten'd with the Heavenly Light, fortifyd 
with the Sacrament of Confirmation, fanétify’d and 
wafl'd, in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoft. 

The Greeks more frequently confer Erreur 
Extreme Unétion upon Perfons in Uncrion. 
Health than upon the Sick, as we juft Te Evxéhao: À 
now faid: ufually they anoint only the Forehead; 
Cheeks, Chin, and Hands of the Sick, with com. 
mon Oilthat has never been bleffed; afterwards 
with the fame Liquor they dawb all the Rooms in 
the Houfe, all the while repeating of Prayers, and 
draw great Crofles upon the Walls and Doors, while 
they fing the xcth Pfalm [2]. | 2 

They do not give Priefthood [¢] to Deacons upon, 
account of Holinefs of Life. or Proofs of Learning ;_ 
they rely intirely upon the publick Voice, which is not 
always {fo fure a Recommendation, as an exact Search 

info the Life and Manners, and a due Examination’ 
of the Doctrines of the Perfons that offer themfelves.. 
They never now. confult the ancient Canons about. 
the requifite Age, or about the Interval that fhould- 
be kept between the feveral Orders; the Bifhon con-. 
fers them allin courfe, in three or four days: in a 


a] To EdCuvov. [5] O xeroixay by Bone oe wire. 
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word, any Deacon may be admitted Prieft, tho’ 
but fifteen Years old, provided he have Money, and 
no avow’d Enemy. The Bifhop puts the queftion 
to the Congregation aloud in the Church, whether 
“they think the Deacon there prefent to be worthy of 
the Priefthood : if all cry, worthy [¢], which they 
generally do, his Confecration prefently follows: if 
on the contrary but one oppofes it, he is incapaci- 
tated [2] for that bout; he muft try to appeafe his 
Enemy either by Moncy or Submiffion. He is ge- 
nerally allow’d a fécond or a third Prefentation ; yet 
fome have been known to ruin themfelves in Ex- 
pences, and never arrive at.it. The Greeks are 
very revengeful, and a Family- Quarrel cannotalways 
be made up among them with Money; they are 
not apt to pardon even Relations. 

| _ ‘ The Ceremonies of Marriage amus’d 
us agreeably one day at Mycone ; we ac- 
company’d the Couple to Church with 
their Godfather and Godmother, they are even per- 
mitted to chufe three or four; and this is done 
chiefly when the Bride is the eldeft Daughter of 
the Family. I have not been able to learn for 
what reafon fhe has the advantage above the reft of 
the Family : for a Man that has ten thoufand Crowns, 
for example, gives five thoufand to his eldeft 
Daughter; and though there be a dozen other Chil- 
dren, they have no more than fhares of the other 
half. 

After the Papas had receiv’d the Company at the 
Gate of the Church, he afk’d the Confent of the 
Parties, and put upon each of their headsaGarland of © 
Vine-Branches, adorn’d with Ribbands and Laces [c]: 
he afterwards took two Rings that were on the Al- 
tar, arid put them on their Fingers; to wit, the 
Gold Ring on the Bridegroom’s, and the Silver on 
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the Bride’s ; faying, Such a one the Servant of God> 
efpoufeth fuch a one——in the Name of the Faiber, vf 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft, now-and always, and 
for evermore. Sorbe its: He changed the» Rings 
from the Finger of theone to that of the other above. 
thirty times; putting the Bride’s upon the Finger 
of the Bridegroom, he faid, Such a one the Ser: 
vant of God, efpoufes; &c. Then he again fell to 
changing the Rings feveral times, and left the Gold 
Ring with the Bridegroom, and the Silver with the 
Bride. « Thus far we had nothing to grumble at; 
but we thought it very ftrange, that: the Godfather 
_ and Godmother fhould fpend as much time as the 
Papas had done, inthe fame fport: you may guefs 
what la fine tedious piece of work ’tis; when there 
are four Godfathers and as many Godmothers. The 
two) that were concern’d in this Wedding, rais’d 
the Garlands three-or four inches above the heads of 
the Bride and Bridegroom, and with them went 
threetimesina round, while the Company, Relations, 
Friends, Neighbours, very civilly gave them Kicks 
‘and Cuffs, according to I know not what ridiculous 
Cuftom which they have in that Country; there 
was no body but we that fpared them, and they 
imputed our fo doing to our want of Good-Breëd- 
ing.» After this Dance, the Papas cut little pieces 
of Bread, which he put into a Porrenger with fome 
Wine; he eat of it firft himielf, and then gave a 
Spoonful to the Hufband, and another to the. Wife: 
all the Company tafted of it too; and.we fhould 
have been counted very rude, had we refus’d it. 
Thus ended the Efpoufals: the Prieft did not fay 
Mats, becaufe the Ceremony was done in the Eve- 
ning. The fame day their Relations, Friends, and 
Neighbours fent them in Sheep; Calves, Fowls, 
and Wine; they lived merrily for two months: 
and fo they do ‘after Burials, which among the 
Greeks are the greateft times of Jollity, Thefe 
| K 4 Burials 
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Burials are perform’d in moft doleful fort; we were 
furpriz’d at one in the Ifland of Mii): the bufinefs 
pafs’d as follows. 

The Wife of one of the principal Men in the 
City, over againft whofe Houfe we lodg’d, expired 
two daysafter our Arrival. Scarce had fhe given 
up the Ghoft, before we heard extravagant Cries, 
which made us inquire what was the matter: they 
told us according to the ancient Greek Cuftom the 
publick [a] Weepers were doing their Duty over 
the Body of the Deceas’d. Thefe Women really 
earn their Money hard, and Horace had good reafon 


to fay, that thefe Folks give themfelves more plague 


and uneafinefs, than thofe that mourn naturally. 
Thefe hireling Grievers fhriek and beat their Breafts 
moft luftily, while fome others of their Gang fing 
[4] Elegies in praife of the dead Perfon: and their 
Songs are fo contriv’d, as to ferve for any Age, Sex, 
or Quality whatfoever. During this Clutter, they 
from time to time apoftrophiz’d the Lady newly 
defuné&: we thought the Scene a very odd one. 
Thou art happy, {aid they ; thou mayft now marry 
fuch a Mon. And this Man was fome old Friend 
- that cenforious People had talk’d of for the Deceas’d. 
We recommend our Kinsfolk to thee, faid one: Our 
Service to Gaffer fuch a one, faid tother:.and a 
thoufand fuch Fooleries. After this, they fell a- 
gain to their crying, fhedding floods of Tears, in- 


Ca] Moscorsyirens x} Moscordyos Moiee, Fatum. Præficæ di- 
cuntur mulieres ad lamentandum mortuum conduétz, que dant 
cæteris plangendi modum. Fefus. Ut qui conduëti plorant in 
funere dicunt & faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo.. Hor. 
de Arte Poet. 

[4] Nænia eft carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia, can- 
tatur ad tibiam. Feffus. Similiter & fynodali ediéto excom- 
municati funt leétores qui in eifdem (funeribus) muficas & que- 
rulas nugationes edunt, & pro Epitaphio Epithalamium cele- 
brant, Balfamon in Canon. 106. Conc. Carthag. 
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terrupted by Sobs and Sighs, that feem’d to come 
from the bottom of the Heart: they fcratch their 
Breafts; they tear their Hair, they refolve not to 
outlive the Deceas’d. | 

The March of the Funeral began by two young 
Peafants, that carry’d each a wooden Crofs, fol- 
low’d by a Papas in a white Cope, attended by 
fome Papas in Stoles of different colours, their Hair 
uncomb’d, and but indifferently furnifh’d with Shoes 
and Stockings: next to thefe went the Body of the 
Lady uncover’d, drefs’d after the Greek manner in 
her Wedding-Clothes; the Hufband follow’d the 
Bier, fupported by two Perfons of good Confidera- 
tion, who endeavour’d with weighty Arguments to 
keep him from expiring: though by the way it was 
whifper’d, that his Wife’s Difeafe was nothing but 
Vexation. One of her Daughters, a tall handfom 
Girl, her Sifters, and fome She-Relations, march’d 
in their turn, their Hair difhevel’d, and leaning on 
the Arms of their Friends. When their Voices 
fail’d them, and they knew not what to fay next, 
they laid violent hands upon their Locks, which they 
tuge’d heartily from one fide to t’other. As Na- 
ture cannot long conceal it felf, it is eafy to diftin- 
guifh upon thefe occafions which of them act fin- 
cerely, and which counterfeit. If there is a fine 
Suit of Clothes in the Town, it is fure to come out 
this day [a]: the She-Relations and Friends are 
glad of the opportunity of fhewing themfelves in all 
their beft rigging ; whereas among us it is ufual for 
every body to be in black: but all this does not 
hinder them from groaning terribly. It muft be 
own’d the Greeks, both Men and Women, are very 
tender-hearted ; when any body dies in the Neigh- 
bourhood, Friends, Enemies, Relations, Neighbours, 


[a] Spectatum veniunt, veniunt fpeétentur ut ipfæ. Ovid. 
ib. 1, de Arte Amandi. 
Great 
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Great and Small, think themfelves bound to: fhed 
Tears; and a Man would be thought a very ftrange 
Fellow, that did: not pretend at leaft to weep as 
well as the ref. “sepefl ‘tro 
They do not fay Mafs for the Dead on the day 
that the Perfon is bury’d; but the next day they 
caufe forty to be faid at each Parifh, at Seven Pence 
per Mafs. When the Proceflion was come to the 
Church, the Papas faid with a loud Voice the Of- 
fice for'the Dead, while a little Clerk repeated fome 
of David’s Pfalms'at the foot of the Bier: the Of 
fice being ended; they diftributed twelve Loaves, 
and as many Bottles of Wine, to fome poor People 
at the Church-Gates they gave ten Gazettes, or 
Venetian Pence, to each Papas, a Crown and a half to 
the Bifhop that accompany’d the Body; the [a] Great 
Vicar, the [4] Treafurer, the [¢] Archivift, who 
are Papas that poffefs the chief Dignities in. the 
Church after the Bifhop, received: double what was 
given to that Prelate. After this Diftribution, one 
of the Papas put on’ the Stomach of the Defunct a 
piece of broken Potfherd, whereon was graved with 
the Point of a Knife a Crofs, and the ufual Cha- 
racters IN BI[Z]: Then they took their leave of 
the dead Perfon; the Relations, and particularly 
the Hufband, kifs’d her mouth; this is an indif: 
penfable Duty, tho’ fhe had died of the Plague: 
her Friends embraced her; her Neighbours faluted 
her, but they fprinkled no Holy Water after the In- 
terment. They waited upon the Hufband back to 
his Houfe: at their departure, the Weepers began 
their noife anew, and at night the Relations fent in 
the Hufband a good Supper, and came to give him 
comfort, by debauching with him all night. 


[a] "Oixovôpuos. [4] Laxerrderog. [ce] Ka lopuauË. 
a fa] Jefus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. | 
| | | Nine 
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‘Nine days afterwards they fent the [a] Colyva 
to Church ; fo they call a great Bafon full of boil’d 
Wheat, garnifh’d with blanch’d Almonds, dry’d 
Raifins, Pomegranate, [2] Sefamum, and fet round 
with fweet-Bafil, or fome other odoriferous Herbs : 
the middle is rais’d up like a Sugar-Loaf, top’d with 
a Nofegay of artificial Flowers which are brought 
from Venice; and round the Rims of the Bafon they 
lay either Sugar or dry’d Comfits, in the form of a 
Crofs of Malta. This is what the Greeks call the 
Offering [c] of the Colyva, eftablifh’d among them 
to put the faithful in mind of the Refurrection of 
the Dead, according to Chrift’s own words in St. 
Fobn :' Verily, verily, I fay unto you, except a Corn 
of Wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much Fruit. The De- 
fign of fuch [4] Ceremonies cannot be difcommended, 
and thofe that inftituted them were full of the Holy 
Scripture: the Comfits and Fruits are added to it, 
only to make the boil’d Wheat lefs difagreeable. 
The Grave-digger carries the Colyva on his head, 
preceded by a Perfon holding two large Candlefticks 
of gilt Wood, adorn’d with rounds of very broad 
Ribband, edg’d with a Lace half a foot deep: this 
Grave-digger is follow’d by three Perfons, one 
carries two great Bottles of Wine, another twa 
Bafkets of Fruit, and a third a Twrky-Carpet, which 
they fpread on the Tomb of the Defunét, as a. 
Table-Cloth for the Colyva and Collation. — 
While this Offering is carrying to the Church, the 
Papas fays the Office for the Dead; he then de- 


[a] Kéava, apud Suid. frumentum coétum, Liros idnrèc. 

[4] Digitalis Orientalis Sefamum dicta. Inft. Rei Herb. 
165. The Seed of this Plant gives a good relife to the Bread: and 
is commonly eat by the People of the Levant. 

[e] Kiavewy meocPoga. John xii. 24. 

[2] For the Infiztution of the Cobva, fee Niceph. Callift. Hift. 
Ecclef, lib, 10. cap. 12, 

yours 


/ 
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vouts a good fhare of the Feaft: they invite the 
People of Fafhion to partake of their Wine, and. 
what is left is diftributed among the Poor. When 
the Offering fets out from home, the Weepers fet up 
their throats again as they did at the Burial: Rela- 
tions, Friends, Neighbours, make the fame Gri- 
maces. In recompence for all this Sniveling, each 
Weeper has but five Loaves, four Pots of Wine, 
Half a Cheefe, a Quarter of Mutton, and Fifteen 
Pence in Money. ‘The Kinsfolk are obliged by the 
Cuftom of the Country to weep oftenoverthe Tomb; 
and to fhew the Excefs of their Grief, they never 
fhift their Clothes in that time; the Hufbands ne- 
glect to be fhaved, and the Widows fuffer them- 
felves to be half devour’d with Vermin: in fome 
Iflands they weep inceffantly in their Houfss. Nei- 
ther the Widows nor Widowers fet foot into the 
Church, nor frequent the Sacraments, during the 
time of their Mourning: fometimes the Bifhops and 
Papas are obliged to conftrain them to communicate, 
with Menaces of Excommunication, which. the 
Greeks dread more than Fire it felf. As to the Ce- 
remonies we have mention’d, they differ in different 
places; and at Mycone, where we winter’d, we faw 
them prattis’d as follows. | 

As foon as the Perfon has given up the Ghoft, 
they ring one of their Bells; the Relations, Friends, 
and Weepers, mourn round the Body, which they 
carry tothe Church foonafterwards, nay they feldom 
ftay till ’tis quite cold: they get rid of it as foon as 
they can, without giving themfelves the trouble to 
inquire whether it died of a lingering Sicknefs, or 
whether it be only dead in appearance, as Apoplec- 
ticks have fometimes been, and yet recover’d. 
The Funeral ftops in the middle of the chief place ; 
where they weep very hitterly, at leaft in appear- 
ance. The Papas fay the Office of the Dead round 
the Corps: ’tis then carry’d to the Church, where 


4 it 
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it is inhumed after reciting a few Prayers, accom- 
pany’d with Tears, Groans, and Sobs, true or 
counterfeit. 

The next day they again ring their Bells: 
they ferve up a Colyva in the Houfe, on a Carpet 
fpread on the ground; their Friends and Relations 
place themfelves round it, they weep for two hours, 
while Mafs for the Dead is faying at Church. In 
the Evening they fend thither another Colyva, 
with a Bottle of Wine: all the Kindred and Chil- 
dren of the Defunét that are marry’d, do the like. 
This is divided among the Papas that recite the Of- 
fice: each Man eats and drinks his fill, upon con- 
dition that he drops a few Tears now and then, for 
Manners fake. | 

The third day in the morning they fend other 
Colyvas ; and as it is ufual to fay but one Mafsa day 
in Church, the Papas take their fhare, and officiate 
in their own Chapels. The other days, till the 
ninth, they fay Maffes only; the ninth day they 
perform the fame Ceremony as the third. 

The fortieth day after the Perfon’s Death, and at 
the end of the third, fixth, and ninth Months, and 
the end of the Year, they do the fame as on the 
third day; never failing to beftow a due quantity 
of Tears. Every year the Heirs fend the Colyva to 
the Church, on the day of the Death of their Fa- 
ther and Mother: and it is only then that the Ce- 
remony paffes without grief. 

Every Sunday in the firft Year after the Perfon’s 
Death, and fometimes in the fecond too, they give 
a great Cake, with Wine, Meat, and Fith to fome 
poor Man: on Chrifimas Day they do the fame, fo 
that you fee Quarters of Mutton, Woodcocks, and 
Bottles of Wine, continually pafling along the ftreets. 
The Papas diftribute what part wf it they think fit 
among the Poor, and make merry with the reft: 
for all thefe Offerings are carry’d from Church:to 

their 
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their Houfes.. Thus thefe Gentlemen have more 
than they well know how to confume ; and befides 
thefe Perquifites of the Church, they are loaded 
with other Prefents.. The Heirs, during the firft 
Year, give to the Poor mght and morning. the 
Portion of Meat, Bread,. Wineand Fruit, that the 
Defunét would have eaten had he lived. 
We were prefent at a very different Scene, and. 
one. very barbarous, in the fame Hand, which hap- 
pen’d upon occafion of one of thofe [a] Corpfes, 
which they fancy come to life again after their In- 
terment. The Man whofe Story we are going to 
relate, was a Peafant of Mycone, naturally ill-natur’d 
and quarrelfom; this is a Circumftance to be taken 
notice of in fuch cafes: he was murder’d in the 
fields, no body knew how, or by whom. Two 
days after his being bury’d ina Chapel in the Town, 
it was nois’d about that he was feen to walk in the 
night with great hafte, that he tumbled about Peoples 
Goods, put out their Lamps, griped them behind, 
and a thoufand other monky Tricks. At firft the 
Story was receiv’d with Laughter; but the thing 
was look’d upon to be ferious, when the better fort 
of People began to complain of it; the Papas them- 
felves gave credit to the Faét, and no doubt had 
their reafons for fo doing ; Mafies muft be faid, to 
be fure : but for all this, the Peafant drove his old 
trade, and heeded nothing they could do. «After 
divers Meetings of the chief People of the City, of 
Priefts and Monks, it was gravely concluded, that 
*twas neceflary, in confequence of fome mufty Ce- 
remonial, to wait till nine days after the Interment 


fhould. be expired, 


[a] Vroucolacas. Bezxéhaxoe, x, Boxnorunac, x, Beexordiac. 
Besxoranac, a Specter confifiing of a dead Body and a Demon. Some 
think that Besxcaraxos fignifies a Carcafs deny'd Chriftian Burial. 
Bedxos & Beexos, that nafly finking Slime which fubjides at the bot- 
tom of old Ditches ; for Aaxnos figuifies a Ditch. ant 
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On the teñth day they faid-one Mafs. in the 
Chapel where the Body was laid, in order to drive 
out the Demon which they-1magin’d was got into 
it. After Mafs, «they took up the Body, and got 
every thing ready for pulling outits Heart, The 
Butcher of the Town, an old clumfy Fellow,, firft 
opens the Belly-inftead of the Breaft : he groped ’a 
long while among the Entrails, but: could not find 
what he look’d for; at laft fomebody told him he 
fhould cut up the Diaphragm. The Heart. was 
pull’d out, to the admiration of all the Spectators, 
in the mean time, the Corpfe ftunk fo abominably, 
that they were obliged to burn Frankincenfe ; but 
the Smoke mixing with the Exhalations from the 
Carcafs, increas’d’ the Stink, and began to muddle 
the poor Peoples Pericranies. Their Imagination, 
ftruck with the Spectacle before them, grew full. of 
Vifions. It came into their noddles, that a thick 
Smoke arofe out of the Body; we durft not fay 
*twas the Smoke of the Incenfe. ‘ They were incef- 
fantly bawling out Vroucolacas, in the Chapel and 
Place before it: this is the name they give to thefe 
pretended Redivivis The Nowe bellow’d through 
the ftreets, and it feem’d to be a Name inventedon 
purpofe to rend the Roof of the Chapel. Several 
there prefent averrd, that the Wretch’s Blood: was 
extremely red: the Butcher fwore the Body. was 
ftill warm ; whence they concluded, that the De- 
ceas’d was a very ill Man for not being thorowly 
dead, or in plain terms for fuffering himfelf to be 
re-animated by"Old Mick; which is the notion they 
have’of a Yroucolacas. : They then roar’d out that 
-Name ina ftupendous manner. »Juft at this time 
came in a Flock of People, loudly protefting they 
-plainly ‘perceiv’d the Body was not grown ftiff, 
when it was carry’d from the Fields to Church. to 
be bury’d, and*that confequently it was a true /rou- 
amp Soi ego} hall odd ee exgilated: 
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colacas ; which word was ftill the Burden of the 
Song. 
Tlon’t doubt they would have fworn it did not 
ftink, had not we been there; fo mazed were the 
poor People with this Difafter, and fo infatuated 
with their Notion of the Dead’s being re-animated. 
As for us who were got as clofe to the Corpfe: as 
we could, that we might be more exact in our Ob- 
fervations, we were almoft poifon’d with the intole- 
rable Stink that iffu’d from it. When they afk’d 
us what we thought of this Body, we told them we 
believ’d it to be very thorowly dead: but as we 
were willing to cure, or at leaft not to exafperate 
their prejudiced Imaginations, we reprefented to 
them, that it was no wonder the Butcher fhould 
feel a little Warmth when he grop’d among Entrails 
that were then rotting; that it was no extraordina- 
ry thing for it to emit Fumes, fince Dung turn’d 
up will do the fame; that as for the pretended 
Rednefs of the Blood, it ftill appear’d by the 
Butcher’s Hands to be nothing but a very ftinking 
nafty Smear. 

After all our Reafons, they were of opinion it 
would be their wifeft courfe to burn the dead Man’s 
Heart on the Sea-fhore: but this Execution did not 
make him a bit more tractable; he went on with 
his racket more furioufly than ever: he was accus’d 
of beating Folks in the night, breaking down 

Doors, and even Roofs of Houfes; clattering Win- 
dows; tearing Clothes; emptying Bottles and Vef- 
fels. *Twas the moft thirfty Devil! I believe he 
did not fpare any body but the Conful in whofe 
Houfe we lodg’d. Nothing could be more mifera- 
ble than the Condition of this Ifland; all the Inha- 
bitants feem’d frighted out of their fenfes: the wifeft 
among them were ftricken like the reft: ’twas an 
Evidemical Difeafe of the Brain, as dangerous and 
infeétious as the Madnefs of Dogs. Whole Fami- 

lies 
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lies quitted their Houfes, and brought their Terit- 
Beds from the fartheft parts of the Town into the 
publick Place, thete to fpend the hight. They 
were every inftant coniplaining of fome new Infult ; 
nothing was to be heard but Sighs and Groans at 
the approach of Night: the better fort of People re- 
tired into the Country. | | 

When the Prépoffeffion was fo fereral, we 
thought it our beft way to hold our tongues. Had 
we oppos’d it, we had not only been accounted ri- 
diculous Blockheads, but Atheifts and Infidels. 
How was it poffible to ftand againft the Madriefs of 
a whole People? Thofe that believ’d we doubted 
the Truth of the Fa&t, came aid upbraided us with 
our Incredulity, and ftrove to prove tliat there were 
fuchthingsasV/roucolacaffes, by Citations out of the [a] 
Buckler of Faith, written by F. Richard a Jefuit 
Miffionary. He was a Latin, fay they, and con- 
fequently you ought to give him credit. We fhould 
have got nothing by denying the Juftnefs of the Con- 
fequence : it was as good as a Comedy to us every 
Morning, to hear the new Follies comimitted by . 
this Night-Bird ; they charged him with being guil- 
ty of the moft abominable Sins. | 

Some Citizens, that were moft zealous for the 
Good of the Publick, fancy’d they Had been defi- 
cient in the moft material part of the Ceremony. 
They were of opinion, that they had been wrong in 
faying Mafs before they had pull’d out the Wretch’s 
Heart: had we taken this Precaution, quoth theys 
we had bit the Devil, as füre as aGun; he would 
have been hanged before he would ever have come 
there again: whereas faying Mafs firft, the cunning 
Dog fled for it a while, and came back again when 
the Danger was over. 


[a] Téeye vas Poumon mireu. pee | 
Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding thefe wife Refleétions, they re-: 
main’d in as much perplexity as they were the firft 
day: they meet night and morning, they debate, ~ 


they make Proceffions three days and three nights; 


they oblige the Papas to faft; you might fee them 
running from Houfe to Houfe, ,Holy-Water-Brufh. 
in hand, fprinkling it all about, and wafhing the 


doors with it; nay, they pourd it into the Mouth _ 


of the poor Vroucolacas, uk ce ANT GR Al 
We fo often repeated it to the Ea ieee Ot, 2 
the Town, that in Chriftendom we fhoul 


keep the 


ftri@eft watch a-nights upon fuch an occafion, to 


obferve what was done; that at laft they caught a 
few Vagabonds, who undoubtedly had a hand in 
thefe Diforders: but either they were not the chief 
Ringleaders, or elfe they were releas’d toofoon. For 


two days afterwards, to makethemfelves amends for — À 
the Leuf they had kept in Prifon, they fell foulagain 


upon the Wine-Tubs of thofe who were fuch Foolsas 
to leave their Houfes empty in the night: fo that the. 
People were forc’d to betake themfelves again to 
their Prayers. ag le 

_ One day, as they were hard at. this work, after. 
having ftuck I know not how many naked Swords. 
over the Grave of this Corpfe, which they. took up 
three or four times a day, for any Man’s Whim 3, 
an Albaneze that happen’d to be at Adjvcone, took 
_ upon him to fay with a Voice of Authority, that it: 
‘was to the laft degree ridiculous to make ufe of. 
_ the Swords of Chriftians in a cafe like this.. Can 
you not conceive, blind asye are, fays he, that the 
Handles of thefe Swords being made like a Crof, 
hinders the Devil from coming out of the Body? 
Why do you not rather take the Turkij/b Sabres? 
The Advice of this Learned Man had no effeét : the. 
Vroucolacas was incorrigible, and all the Inhabitants 
were ina ftrange Confternation ; they knew not now 


[2] Envresmo. 
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what Saint to call upon, when of a fudden with one 
Voice, a8 if they had given each other the hint, 
they fell to bawling out all through the City, thai 
it was intolerable to wait any longer; that the only 
way left, was to burn the Vroucolacas intire; that 
after fo doing, let the Devil lurk in it if he could ; 
that “twas better to have recourfe to this Extremity, 
than to have the Ifland totally deferted: And in- 
‘deed whole Families began to pack up, in order to 
tetire to Syra or Tinos. The Magiftrates therefore 
order’d the Vroucdlacas to be carry’d to the Point of 
the Ifland St. George, where they prepard a great | 
Pile with Pitch and Tar, forfear the Wood, asdryas 
it was, fhould not burn faft enough of itfelf. What 
they had before left of this miferable Carcafs was 
thrown into this Fire, and confumed prefently : *twas 
on the firft of ‘Fanuary 1701. We faw the Flame 
as we return’d from Delos: it might juftly be call’d 
a Bonfire of Joy, fince after this no more Com- 
plaints were heard againftthe Vroucolacas ; they faid 
that the Devil had now met with his match, and 
fome Ballads were made toturn him into Ridicule. 

' All over the “Archipelago they are perfuaded, that 
only the Greeks of the Grecian Rite have their Carcaf- 
fes re-animated by the Devil: the Inhabitants of 
the Ifland of Sautorini are terribly afraid of thefe 
Bulbeggars. ‘Thofe of Mycone, after their Vifions 
were clearly difpers’d, began to be equally apprehen- 
five of the Profecutions of the Turks and thofe of the 
Bifhop of 7705. Not one Papas would be at St. 

George when the Body was burnt, for fear, the Bi- 
fhop fhould exact a Sum of Money of them, fortaking 
up and burning a Corpfe without Permiffion from 
him. As for the Turks, it is certain that at their 
next Vifit they made the Community of Mycone pay 
dear for their Cruelty to this poor Rogue, who be- 


{a} Sant-Erini. 
EL 2 came 
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came inevery refpect the Abomination and Horror 
of his Countrymen. After fuch an Inftance of Fol- 
ly, can we refufe to own that the prefent Greeks are 
no great Grecians; and that there is nothing but 
Ignorance and Superftition among them ? 

Whatever their Genius may ay they want In- 
ftruction, and know nothing but by Tradition, 
which among them is not always infallible ; fo that it 
is no wonder they fhould ftill continue in their ancient 
Herefy concerning the Holy Ghoft, which, accord- 
ing to moft of their Doctors, does not proceed from 
the Son: But which of them-troubles himfelf with 
Theological Difputes, except a few Monks of Mon- 
te Santo? Mott of the Papas whofe Opinions we 
afk’d upon that head, did not fo much as know the 
State of the Queftion. They are much better in- 
form’d as to the Eucharift, and reply’d boldly, and as 
it were in paffion, thinking we doubted their Faith, 
Heis prefent corporally [4], when we afk’d them in what 
manner they believ’d Chrift to be in the Sacred Hoft. 

As to Purgatory, they know not what to fay to 
it; moft of them imagine that no body fhall be 
judg’d till the end of the World: and tho’ they do 
not determine the Place where the Souls of the Dead 
are kept till the Day of the Refurreétion, they how- 
ever pray for the Departed, in hopes that the Mer- 
cy of God may be moved thereby: nay, there are 
fome of them that believe the Pains of Hell not to 
be eternal; but as they are very indifferent Geo- 
graphers, they are as much puzzled where to place 
Hell, as where to place Purgatory. 

Our Miflionaries find it very difficult to recall 
the Greeks to their true Belief, efpecially in Towns 
remote from the Sea-Coaft, where the King’s Cha- 
rities cannot eafily reach. Their Devotion:to Saints, 
and particularly to the Holy Virgin, wants very 
little of Idolatry : they carefully burn a Lamp before 

[a] Zupainns. 
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her Image every Saturday ; they are continually call- 
ing upon her, and returning her thauks for the good 
Succefs of their Affairs: their Promife is inviolable, 
when they give it with either a Kifs or a Touch of 
her Image; but then they fometimes grumble at 
her, and expoftulate with her in their Misfortunes : 
this Breach is prefently made whole again, they re- 
turn to kifling her, they call her, The Ail-Holy [a], 
and. at their Deaths leave her either a Vineyard or 
a Field. Moft of their Chapels are dedicated to her; 
the Papas lofe nothing by this; they are, as it were 
by Birth, Heirs of all the Goods belonging to the 
Virgin, | 

Tho’ the Greek Chapels are not very neat [4], 
they however never fail to perform the Office in 
them regularly every Sunday and Holiday: this 
Office is very long, and holds above five or fix 
Hours, After the ufual Prayers, they read fome 
Paflages of the Holy Scripture, and even the Lives 
of the Saints in vulgar Greek ; we were affured that 
there are many apocryphal Facts in thofe Hiftories : 
all this while they lean on a fort of [c] Crutches, 
which all their Churches are well furnith’d with; it 
would be impoffible for a Man to keep fo long upon 
his Legs, without this help. The Office begins 
very early in the Morning, according to the Cuftom 
of the Primitive Chriftians ; and befides, the Greeks 
may pray more free from Interruption, while the 
Turks are afleep; they come therefore to Church twa 
hours after midnight, and carry Victuals and Drink 
with them, 

Their Country-Feftivals are great Days among 
them; the Eve of thofe Days is fpent in Dancing, 
Singing, and Feafting: Vollies of Mufket-fhot 


[a] Tlavayic. [8] EuvaËaeror. Biot Gysuv. V'enet. 16214 
Onaveos, Damafceni ‘l'heffalonicenfis. Venet. 1618, ’O Neos 
Onavgos. Venet. 162%. Ec} Asucvixt, 

PE | make 
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make a great noife all over the Iflands of the Archi- 
pelago; he that makes the greateft bouncing, is rec- 
‘kon’d the braveft Man. The Day of the Feftival is 
fet apart for the fame Diverfions, provided they pay 
fomething to the Turki/b Officer for liberty of Mer- 
ry-making: they themfelves will, join with them, 
but they do it efpecially in the night-time, for fear of 
being cenfured. The handfomeft .Women never 
fail to be there ; and nothing is fo little thought of, 
as the Saint they are celebrating: inftead of invoking 
him, they [2] eat Fritters fry’d in Oil; fometimes, 
inftead of a Bean, they mix with them a [2] Parat, 
and he whofe fhare it falls to, is King of the Feaft. 
We may fwear they don’t forget drinking and joking: 
their way of. dancing is very fingular, and has no 
variety : the Dancers generally hold by one another's 
Handkerchiefs; the Man cuts a thoufand Capers, 
while the Woman hardly fo much as ftirs. The 
higheft of thefe Feftivals [c] are thofe of St. Michael, 
St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. George, and the Forty 
Martyrs. Formerly they ufed to recite the Pane- 
gyrick of the Saint whofe Memory they honour’d, 
but that Practice is now difcontinu’d in the Iflands 
of the Archipelago. He that is at the charge of the 
Feaft, only gives a few poor People fomething to 
eat; and this is an Imitation of the [4] Banquets 
of the primitive Chriftians, which [e] St. Peter, 
[f] St. Paul, and g] St. Fude, found great fault 
with. What would thofe Holy Apoftles fay to 
fome Rogueries now committed by the Curates? On. 
Twelfth-day, for tiftance, and at Ædffer, upon pre- 
tence of giving little [4] Wax-Candles to the Chil- 


[a] Tryaviopsos. [#1 A fall filver Coin. 
2 fe] Tevnyvers Publick Feat. 
[4] Ayaan, Ayäres, Feafls that were kept in the Churches, for 
promotion of Charity. Ce]. 2 Epift. 15413. #4: 
[ f] 1 Epift, ad Corinth. ch. xi. 21, 22. 
fs] Epult. ver. 12. Le] Hoavxccio. 
a | dren 
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dren gratis, they dearly fell thofe which they di- 
ftribute among the grown People; like fom 
Quacks, who afk nothing for the Vifits they pay to 
the Sick, but who make themfelves hearty arnends 
‘in their Demands for their Phyfick. In moft Vil- 
lages, on the firft Sunday in Lent, every Family 
carries a [4] four-corner’d Loaf, each Corner, as al- 
fo the middle of the Loaf, mark’d with the Name 
of Jefus Chrift: the Papas bleffes it, and diftri- 
butes the Corners to four Perfons of the Family, 
whether Mafters or Servants; the middle is given 
to fome fifth Perfon, that happens:toobe there by 
chance : and thefe five give to the Curate twelve 
_or fifteen Pence in all, upon his affuring them that 
this Bread has more Virtue in. it than the common 
-Holy Bread. Laftly, the Curate receives the moft 
zealous of his Parifhioners at the Church- Door, with 
a Glafs of Brandy in his hand; being very certain, 
that this Glafs will procure him a Jug of Wine, and - 
a Hollow Bit. Many fuch Abufes as thefe were 
committed among us, before the Eftablifhment of 
Seminaries: we are to look upon thofe Houfes as fo 
many Nurferies of True Shepherds and Holy 
Priefts; but we dare not hepe, that fo wholefom 2 
Remedy. will yet this long while be ufed in the 
Greek Church. The Convents of Monte Santo, tho? 
regular in appearance, breed up the moft dangerous 
Trickfters, inftead of Apoftolical Teachers, that 
might reftore their Ecclefiaftical Difcipline. I have 
the Honour to be with the profoundeft Refpect, 


[a] Fousohedyrdess | 
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LETTER, Iv. 


To Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c, 


Defription of the Iflands of Argentiere, Milo, § Si- 
ae ay and er 


My Lorp, 


T is fo dangerous going from Candia to the Ifles 

of the Archipelago, on board the Shipping of the 
Country, that we durft not attempt it: the Paf- 
fage is a hundred miles, and thefe Veffels or [a] 
Boats, not above fifteen foot long, are prefently 
overfet with a fudden Guft of the North Wind. 
‘Befides there is no fheltring-place on the way, which 
is a grievous misfortune at Sea, when 'a Tempeft 
threatens. We therefore refoly’d to wait for a 
‘French Bark: by good luck there was at Canea one 
of thofe which your Lordfhip has forbid pickeering 
from Ifland to Ifland for Plunder. I promis'd the 
Mafter not to inform againft him, and fo he con- . 
vey'd us to Argentiere, the firft of Auguft. 

This Ifland, by the Greeks call’d Chi- 
molt [b], took the name of Argentiere at 
the time when the Silver Mines were firft difcover’d 
there: there are ftill to be feen the Work-houfes 
and Furnaces where they ufed to prepare this Me- 
tal; but at prefent they dare not meddle with this. 
fort of work without leave of the Turks, who under 


KIMQAOZ. 


[a] Keten, Caique. [4] Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
Kigwrs, in vulgar Greek Cimolus. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 
12. Argentaria Italor. L’ Argeatiere. 


pretext 
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pretext that the Inhabitants of the Ifland reap’d 
great Advantages therefrom, would be fure to load 
them with Impofts. The Inhabitants are of opi- 
nion, that the principal Mines are towards the Po- 
loni fide, a {mall Part of the Ifland AZ. Thefe 
Iflands are not above a mile afunder from Cape to 
Cape, as the Geographers phrafe it; but the Paflage 
is twice as much. The Port of Argentiere is not 
large, nor has it depth enough for Ships of Burden; 
which therefore ftop at the Road of the [a] South- 
Eaft, under covert of the Ifle of Polino, call’d Burnt- 
Land by the Franks. | 

Pliny writes [2], that Cimolus was anciently call d 
the Yand of Vipers: the Breed of them muft be | 
now extinét, for the People affur’d us they never 
faw any of thofe venomous Creatures. Pinetus, 
Plinys Tranflator, and fome other modern Geogra- 
phers, thought this was the Ifle of Sicandro; for my 
particular, I take Sicandro to be an imaginary Ifland; 
I’m fure we couldgetnotidings of it in the Archipelago. 

There’s but a fingle Village in Argentiere, and 
that a very poor one: the Ifland, which is parch’d 
up and full of barren Mountains, is but eighteen 
miles about. They fow no Barley nor Cotton but 
round this Village; they drink Wine of 4/0 and 
Rain- Water, for they have no Fountain in the whole 
Country, only a few forry Wells. The Vines yield 
no Grapes but for eating; all the Olive-Trees were 
cut down by the Venetians, when they had war with 
the Turks. In fine, this Ifland is become wretched- 
ly poor ever fince the King put down the French 
Corfairs in the Levant. Argentiere ufed to be the 
place of their Rendevouz, where they {pent in hor- 
rible Debaucheries the Booty they took from the 
Turks ; to the great advantage of the Ladies, who 
are none of the coyeft nor uglieft: this is the moft 


[a] Siroc. [2] Cimolus que Echinufa. Plin. ibid. 
D, dangerous 
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dangerous Rock to fplit upon, in all the Archipelago ; 

but he muft be a mere Ignoramus that can’t avoid 
it. wae | | 
The whole Trade of the Ifland confifts of this Sort 
of rough Gallantry, fuitable enough to Sailors who 
have none of the niceft Stomachs : the Women have 
no other Employment but making Love and Cotton 
Stockings. T'hefe Stockings are none of the neateft, 
though they fupply the neighbouring Ifles with *em. 
The Men ufe the Sea, and in time grow to be very 
good Pilots. As for religion, they are not over- 
burdened with it here, any more than in the other 
Ifles of the Archipelago; where they are thoroughly 
ignorant and illiterate, confequently very forry Chri- 
ftians, I may fay, downright Villains. The People © 
of Argentiere are almoft all of the Greek Communion, 
and are ftill in Poffeffion of a Score of {mall Bells in 
their Chapels ; a notable Privilege, confidéring 
the Government they live under! The Latins here 
are very fewin Number, and there’s ne’er a Barrel the 
better Herring between them and the Greeks. ‘The 
The Latin Church is fupplied by a Vicar of the 
Bifhop of Milo, towhich Argenizereis a Sort of Suburb. 
Juftice is adminiftered here by a Judge Itinerant, 
who is the only Muffulman of the whole Ifland : he 
is moft commonly without either Man or Maid-Ser- 
vant, and dares not talk big, for fear the Inhabitants 
fhould fend him packing on board fome Corfair of 
Malta. 

Argentiere is never mentioned in ancient Hiftory : 
it is an Ifland that always followed the Fate of Milo. 
In the Overthrow of theGreek Empire by the Larins, 
Marco Sanudo a Venetian [a] Nobleman annexed it to 
the Dutchy of Naxia, together with fome other 
Iflands adjoining ; it was afterwards involved in the 
Conqueft of the Archipelago by Barbaroffa. — 


[2] Hifory of the Dukes of the Ar chipelago. 
As 
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As poor a place as Argentiere ts, it pays the Turks 
1000 Crowns for the [4] Capitation and [4] Land- 
Tax, which confifts in the fifth part of all Commo- 
dities : -befides thefe Duties, the Inhabitants prefent 
the ColleGors with. 3 or 400 Crowns. 

There are but two things in this Ifland which con- 
cern Natural Hiftory 5 the Terra Cimolia, and the 
Vegetables: as for the Silver Mines, they are no 
more to be thought of, 

The [¢] Terra Cimolia, fo highly efteemed By the 
Ancients, isa white Chalk, very heavy, without any 
tafte, abounding with a fmall Grit that fets one’s 
Teeth on edge : this Chalk is;eafily crumbled, but 
it does not ferment, nor has the leaft Effervefcence 
when *tis put in Water; it only melts away; and 
turns to a Glue : its Solution, whichis greyifh, makes 
no Alteration in the Tincture of ‘Zurn-/ole, nor is it 
in the leaft affected by Oul of Tartar. Spirit of Salt 
ftrewed on the Terra Cimolia ferments cold, as do all 
ftony Subftances : which makes me bélieve, that this 
fort of Chalk is the fame with that which is found 
about Paris, only the former is more fat and foapy ; . 
and accordingly it isufed in wafhing of Linen, to fave 
the Expence of Soap, but it does not wafh near fo 
white. I fancy any fort of Chalk would do as well ; 
only care muft be taken in this of #gentiere to fepa- | 
rate the Grit, which would tear the Linen. To con- 
clude, thefe Wanders make no other Lye to wath 
with ; and this has been a very old Cuftom here, 
fince {d} Pliny declares they made ufe of it in cleanf- 
ing of Stuffs. 

‘As for the Medicinal Virtues of the Terra Cimolia, 
the Ancients employed it in difcufling of Tumours : 


the 
[a] KsQarciov, Carath. [2] Decatie, ai Asxarat, De- 
cimæ. [c] ‘H yi Kswia. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 


Cretæ plura genera; ex iis Cimoliæ duo ad medicos pertinentia, 
candidum, & ad Dre: inclinans. Plin. Hift, Nat. lib. 3 5: 
cap. 17. [@ jf 
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the Moderns would do better, in the room of it, to 
fubftitute Potters Earth rather than Cutlers. Ovid, 
{peaking of Cimolus [a], very truly fays it was a very 
clayey Country ; it is almoft all over white with it : 
we found none inclining to red ; perhaps the other 
fort of Cimolia, mentioned by Pliny, lies deeper. 

As for Vegetables, they were all burnt up when 
we arrived at rgentiere: ’tis the fame in the other 
Iflands, towards the End of Fuly; the annual Plants 
are all gone ; there’s no knowing *em but by their 
Skeletons, ‘as one may fay, or by their Seeds fhed 
on the Ground, and which grow up after the firft 
Rains of the Autumn. | 

Being incumbred with our Baggage, and repofing 
no great Confidence in the People of the Place, we 
went over to the Ifland of Miia in lefs than half an 
Hour, on the fecond of Augu/t, in the ordinary Ferry 
which goes and comes every day from one Ifland to 
the other. Strabo places Milo 24 Miles off Cape 
Skill in the Morea, and almoft the fame Diftance 
from Cape Spada in Candia [b]. A hundred Miles 
between thefe two Iflands is the general Computa- 
tion. Milo is a fine Ifland, almoft [c] round, about 
fixty Miles in Compafs, well cultivated ; and its 
Haven, which is one of the beft and largeft of the 
Mediterranean, ferves as a Retreat for all Shipping 
that ufe the Levant ; for it is fituated at the Entrance 
of the Archipelago, which was known to the An- 
cients by the Name of the Egean Sea. 

This Ifland, though fmall, was very [d] confi- 
derable in the Time that Greece flourifhed. Milo, 
. fays Thucydides, enjoyed a perfect Liberty 700 Years 
before the famous War of Peloponnefus, which he 
gives fo exact a Defcription of: a War wherein apt 

only 

[2] Cretofaque rura Cimoli. Metam. lib. 7. [6] MHAOZ. 
Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. Melos. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 4. 
çap. 12. Milo, or Le Milo. [ce] Hæc infularum omnium 
rotundiffima. Plin. ibid. [2] ‘H Mog cE vornayw Tee TÉT EU 
Strab. ibid. a à 
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only Greece was concerned, but all the neighbour- 
Iflands and principal Towns of the Afatick Coaft. In 
this hurly-burly, the [@] Miliotes, notwithftanding 
ftrong Court was made to ’em by the Athenians, re- 
folved to ftick to a Neutrality : peradventure, be- 
caufe they were defcénded of the Lacedemonians, ac- 
cording to [5] Thucydides and [c] Conon; though 
Stephens the Geographer makes Milo a Colony of 
Phenicians. [d| Nicias the Athenian General came 
to Milo with a Fleet of 60 Sail, and 2000 Soldiers on 
board, who landed, and laid the whole Country 
wafte : yet [e] was he fain to raife the Siege of the 
Town, which, according to [ f] Syncellus, is as an- 
cient as Minos the Son of Europa. Some Years af- 
terwards the A‘henians made another Defcent with 
3000 Men, commanded by [9] Cleomedes and Tifias ; 
who after a tedious Conference with the Chiefs of the 
Ifle, blocked up the Town: but the MGliotes ruined 
their Works. At length Philocrates bringing a frefh 
Reinforcement from Athens, they furrendred at dif- 
cretion ; and then happened that mighty Mafiacre, 
fpoken of by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Thucy- 
dides. The Athenians, by advice of [b] Alcibiades, 
put to death all the Inhabitants of Milo, except the 
Women and Children, [7] which were carried away 
Slaves into Attica. Five hundred Perfons of the 
fame Country were brought over to fettle a Colony 
in the Ifland: mean while, [k] Ly/ander the Lace- 
dæmonian General having obliged Athens itfelf in its 
turn to furrender at difcretion, the Remainder of 
the Miliotes were reftored into the Ifland, and the 
Colony of Athenians fent back again. | 

Milo afterwards underwent the fame Fate with 
the other Iflands of the Archipelago, that is to fay, 


[a] Thucyd. I. 2. [4] Lib. 5. [c] Narrat. 36. 
fd) ‘Lhucyd. 1. 3. {e] Diod. Sicu!. Biblioth. Hift. lib. 12. 
{71 Georg. Syncel. Annal.», [g] Thucyd. 1. s. [4] Plu- 


tarch. in Alcibiad. [4] Thucyd. ibid. [4] Plutarch. in 
Lyfand. 


I 
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it fell under the Yoke of the Romans, and then under 
the Greek Emperors. Marco Sauudo [a], firft Duke of 
the Archipelago, joined this Iland to the Dutchy of 
Naxia in the Reign of Henry of Flanders, Brother 
to the Emperor Baldwin. It was difmembered from 
this Dutchy by obn Sanudo, the fixth [2] Duke of the 
Archipelago, who yielded it up to Prince Marco his | 
Brother, who gave it for a Dowry with his Daughter 
Florentia to Francis Crifo. This Crifpo, who was 
defcended of the ancient Greek Emperors, found 
means to re-unite M/o to the Dutchy of Naxia, by 
procuring Nicholas Carcerio, the ninth Duke thereof, 
to be affaflinated : whereby Crifpo became the tenth — 
Sovereign of the Dutchy of the Archipelago. ‘This: 
Ifland, and moft of the others of this Dutchy, were 
reduced by Barbaroffa to the Obedience of Soly- 
man II. | 
We have feen in our Daysa Miliote, whofe Name 
was Capfi, fet himfelf up for King of Milo : he 
wanted neither Courage nor Talents for governing’; 
but he was fo indifcreet, as to defcend from his 
Throne, and without his Guards to pay a Vifit to a 
Turkifh Captain of a Ship, who was come to make 
him fome advantageous Propofitions from the Grand 
Vifier, to whom this new Sovereign had given fome 
Trouble : foon as Capf# was on board, they hoifted 
Sail, and carried the Wretch away to Confiantinople s 
where, after a Reign of three Years, he was hanged 
at the Door of the [c] Prifon for Slaves. Not fo 
imprudent were the ancient Inhabitants of Mz/o, men- 
tioned by Plutarch[d] : they having planted a Colony 
at Cryalle, a Town of Caria, caufed their Wives to 
conceal each a Dagger in her Bofom, with which 
they very feafonably murdered the Inhabitants of the 
Town, 


Le] Sanut. lib. r. part. 4. cap. 7. 1207. [4] Hifory of 
the Dukes of the Archipelago. . [e] Il Bagno, [4] De 
Virtutibus Mulierum. 
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Town, who defigned to have done as much by them,, 


and to that end had invited.’em to.a Banquet, 

~ We landed at.a Place called Polonia, on accounts. 
I fuppofe, of fome ancient Temple of pollo,: here 
we were fain to tarry till Noon, before we could get 
Horfes ; for it is five Miles from Poloni to the Town, 


= which is called after the Name of the Ifland, accord- 


ing to the old Cuftom of Greece, noted by Galex [a]. 
After travelling more than half-way amidft Hills and 
barren Fields, you come into a very pleafant Plain, 
which extends itfelf as far as the Town of. A. 
This Town contains near 5000 Souls, and is pret- 
tily built, but abominable naity ; for when they 
make an Erection of a Houfe, they begin with the 
Hogfty, beneath an Arch even with the Ground, 
or a little lower, and always fronting the Street : in 


_ a word, it is the Jakes of the whole Houfe. The 


Ordure that gathers there, joined to the Salt-marfhes 
on the Sea-fide, the mineral Exhalations .of the 
Ifland, the Scarcity of good Water, fo infect the 
Air, that it breeds very dangerous Diftempers. The 
Houfes of this Town are far beyond thofe of Candia; 
the former being two Stories terrace-wife, the Ma- 
fonry well performed, the Material an uncommon 
fort of Stone, like a Pumice, but hard, blackith, 
light of Weight, not fufceptible of Impreflions of 
the Air, and very fit for fharpning all Sorts,of Iron 
Tackle. *Tis not likely Theophrafius and Pliny meant 
this Sort of Stone [4], when they faid the beft Pu- 
mice-Stones were found in this Ifland ; for the An _ 
cients ufed it to foften the Skin, and make it look 
fleck. It is certain, the common. Pumices are much. 


_ fitter for this Purpofe, but thofe of Milo did not feem 


to us to have a finer Contexture than thofe which 
are on the Shores of all the Grecian Iflands ; they 


coime 
{a} De Simp. Medicam. Facult. lib. 9. §. 11. [4] De 


Lapidib. Hift. Nat. hb. 36. cap. 21. An Alcyonium durum Im- 
per. cujus textura.ad pumicem accedit ? 
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come all out of the fame Quarry, as hereafter we 
fhall fee. The Terraces at Milo are made juft as 
thofe of the other Towns of the Archipelago ; that 
is to fay, a Lay of Earth well beaten up, which 
fplitting, lets in the firft Rain- Water through a thou- 
fand Chaps; but it becomes ftronger and firmer, as 
it imbibes the Water, and its Crevices clofe up very 
jeifurely. : 

The French Capuchins are well lodged in this 
Ifland, at the Entrance into the Town on the right 
Hand coming from the Port: fome Years ago their 
Convent was demolifhed by the Turks, under pre- 
tence that they concealed the Plunder made by the 
Rovers; the Houfe is rebuilt, and the new Church 
is very pretty, confidering the place : the King con- 
tributed 1000 Crowns towards this Building ; the 
French Merchants, the Captains of Ships, and the 
very Corfairs, beftowed their Benefactions according 
to their refpective Abilities, the Capuchins them- 
felves being every where very poor. In the Levant 
they lay out what they can fpare towards the Main- 
tenance of poor Chriftian Families, nor do they omit 
any Opportunity of relieving or delivering of captive 
Slaves. One of the two Fathers that are in the Con- 
vent of Milo, keeps a School for Greek, the other 
for Italian: they have in their Garden an antique 
Figure without a Head, and in other refpects much 
maimed ; ’tis thought to have been a Statue of Pan- 
dora, what is left of it is very curious. I rather took 
it to be a Diana [a], fuch as we fee her reprefented 
on fome Medals of Domitian, Trajan, Marcus Au- 
relius, Commodus, and others. 

The Miliotes are good Sailors ; being much ufed 
to the Archipelago, they ferve as Pilots to moft Ships 
trading thither from abroad. When the French Cor- 
fairs were Matters of the Sea in the Levant, this 
Ifland abounded with all manner of Accommoda- 

tions : 


[a] APTEMIZ TIOAYMAZTOE, Diana nuit} many Paps. 


si 
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tions: they ftill have in their Mouths the Atchieve- 


ments and heroic Actions of Meflicurs Beneville Te~ 
* mericouft, Chevalier d’Hoquincour, Hugh Cruveliers 


and others, who ufed to bring in their Prizes thither, 


asthe Lars Fair of: the Archipelago : Merchan- 
e 


dize ufed to fell cheap, the Burghets retailed them 
again with good Advantage, and. the Ships Crews 


: ‘made Confumption of the Produét of the Country. 


ES 


The Ladies likewife made no ill hand of it: they 


are as arrant Coquettes as at Argentiere : they all 


make ufe of the:Powder of a Sea-Plant to beautify 
themfelves [a] ; it gives a Ruddinefs to their Cheeks, 

ut it foon goes off, and fpoils the Complexion, as ‘ 
well-as deftroys the upper Skin. ‘The Ladies of both 
Iflands follow the fame Drefs ; it is a very difadvan- 
tageous one to the Fair Sex, and muft needs look 
very odd:in the Eyes of all Foreigners : it utterly 
mif-fhapes them, and reprefents the prettieft of °em 
with monftrous mill-poft Legs, fit for nothing but 
to be painted on Skreens or fens | eee 
_ Jn Milo there are none but Greeks, except the [2] 


: Judge, and he’s a Turk. The [c] Wayvod is ufually 


a Greek, who not only levies the Land-Tax, but 
alfo has power of chaftifing Offenders, and inflicting 


' the Baftinade, in like manner as the Aga of the Ja- 


_ hizaries in the Towns of Zurky.. In the Year 1700, 


the Land-Tax amounted to 5000 Crowns, and thé 
like Sum was paid to Mezomorto, the Captain-Bafhaw, 
for the Capitation, Every Year they Chüfe three 
Confuls at Adilo;, they are called Epitropi [2], and 
thofe who go out, Primati or Vecbiardi; that is, an- 
cient, Confuls, The Confuls for the Time being have 
the Management of. the City-Rents, ‘accruing from 
the Cuftoms, the Salt-pits and Mill-ftones : the whole 
is farmed out at no more than 1000 Crowns a Year. 


eee ot The 
4 Alcyonium durum Împer. [8] Cadis fe] He 
twho levies the Tax. [4] Exireomos, Adminiftrator; Inten? : 


dant, ; | 
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The Cuftoms are 3 per Cent. on all Sorts of Wares. 
The Hand-Mills made here are very neat, and the 
Stone excellent : they are exported to Con/tantinople, 
Egypt, the Morea, Zant, Cephalonia, and even An- 
cone. Mylos [a] in Greek fignifies a Mill ; ’tis faid 
the Ifland borrowed its Name from the great Trade it 
drove in thefe Mills, but it is much more likely, that 
it has preferved its ancient Name of Melos, [now 
Milo) which Fefus derives from a Phenician Captain 
called Melos. 

As for Salt, it cannot be faid to be fold here ; for 
the ordinary [4] Meafure, which weighs [c] 66 
Pounds French, is to be had for feven Pence. The 
Salt-pits are two Miles from the Town : in Winter 
the Sea-water fills the Cifterns with it, and in the 
great Heats the Salt cryftallizes therein. 

The Confuls have the Nomination of all the Offi- 
cers to collect the Capitation in the Town: each 
Head is rated at five Crowns ; they then pay over 
this Money to. the Captain-Bafhaw’s Order. The 
Turks are continually griping thefe poor Greeks: for 
example, when we were there, they would take Se- 
quins at no more than two Crowns, whereas they are 
worth feven Livres ten Sols ; another Year they 
will be paid in fuch Goods of the Country, as are 
like to produce moft Gain, fuch as Silk and fpun 
Cotton: more than that, you muft make ’em large 
Prefents, if you would avoid being put in Irons 
or baftinado’d. The Turks are more infolent than 
ever in the Iflands, fince the difappearing of the 
French Corfairs, fo that the Greeks are at a lofs what 
to with : the Corfairs kept the Turks in awe, and eat 
up the Profit of their Captures in the Country ; but 
then they were fometimes none of the eafieft Guefts 
to be dealt with. 

Suits in Law come firft before the Confuls and Pri- 
mati; from whom an Appeal lies to the Cadi, if the 
: Party 


[a] M£oss [4] Kido. [ce] 220 Oques. 
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Party pleafes : but the Confuls, who affift at the Cadi’s 
giving. Judgment, will not only threaten to turn him 
out of the Ifland, but often aétually do fo, if he 
does not do juftice. The Grand Cadi of Sczo has the 
Right of fending another: the new Cadi is treated 
for three Days by the Officers of the Town, who af- 
fign him a Lodging, he paying the Rent: He has 
10 per Cent. out of the Effects that are litigated ; 
fometimes he takes Silver on one Side, and Gold of 
tother: and the bigger Sum determines his Decree. 
If, as it fometimes happens, he’s an honeft Man, he 
orders immediate Paymentin Money or Merchandize; 
if the Debtor has no Effects, he’s undone; unlefs he 
craves time to make Satisfaction ; if he denies the 
Debt, his Oath is taken, and he exempted from 
farther Profecution : a Papas is fent for, to be pre- 
fent at his {wearing by the Gofpel ; or if he has no 
mind to ftay till the Papas comes, he {wears him by 
the Alcoran. 

There are two Bifhops in this Ifland, the one a 
Greek, the other a Latin ; this laft has but one Prieft 
for his whole Body of Clergy, though he be Bifhop 
of Milo, Argentiere, and Siphanio, where he keeps 
only fimple Vicars: the See was vacant in 1700, and 
*twas thought the Pope would have none but an Apo- 
ftolical Vicar there, in regard the Church of AZh is 
not endowed with above 150 Crowns Rent ; for. 
merly it had 500, but the Grand Signior, after the 
War of Candia, having caufed the Iflands to-be vi- 
fited, and the Titles of thofe who. were pofleffed 
thereof examined, the Latin Bifhop of Milo, who 
under leave of the Venetians enjoyed Burnt-I/land, was 
found to be without Title: whereupon this Ifland, 
which adjoins to 4rgentiere, was put to fale by Auc- 
tion, and fold for 500 Crowns. The laft Bifhop died 
fo neceffitous, that he had pawned the Chalice, Mi- 
tre, and all the Ornaments of his Church : he had 
ftarved to death, had not the King allowed him a 

M 2 Penfion. 
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Penfion. The Epifcopal Church is intitled, St. 
Cofmus, and St. Damianus ; it was heretofore a Greek 
Chapel, fold to the Latins : the Bifhop’s Lodge, 
which is exactly oppofite, is very. handfom. ‘This 
Bifhop has no Conteft with the Greek Bifhop about 
their Income, though M. Thevenot affirms the con- 
trary: perhaps the Occafion of their Difference is 
ceafed. | 

The Greek Bifhop is rich. We faw him not; he 
was gone to Con/tantinople to be confirmed by the Pa- 
triarch, who had appointed a new one with de- 
fign to extort Money from the old one. | 

The principal Church of Mo is our Lady of the 
Port, Ilavæysæ Ilopriavy, 

The othersareSt. Normantinus, a Hermit of Mount 
Sinai. The Greeks call this Saint Kaeqawbss, as who 
fhould fay, a Saint that is invoked in cafes of Lepro- 
fy; Kaee fignifies Black, and Au€os a Leper. 

The Grand St. George, ‘Ayios Tewpylos peryetaas. 

St. George the Hermit, “Aytos Teweyiog povovaoxiclns. 

The Anunciade near the Square, . Evaylairea. 

St. Anthony near the Caftle, “Ayios Arrurios. 

St. Demetrius in the fame Quarter, ‘Avios Anuareles. 

St. Michael the Archangel, “Ayios Takiaexns. 

St. Fobn Baptift, “Aylos Iwdwns Tgodeopeos. 

The Grand St. Nicholas, “Ayios, Nixondos weydros. 

The Little St. Nicolas, ‘Ayies Nunondos yueges. 

The Holy Ghoft, “Ayiov Tete 

St. Athanafius, “Aylos ASavactos. 

St. Spiridion, “Ayios Zarvetduy. 

Our Lady, Tlavayia Kyugie. 

The Forty Saints, "Ayo Eagdile. 

st P olycarpus, ‘Ayios TloAtaaeqos« 

St. Eleutherius, “Ayios EAcvbego;. 

Thefe Churches are, fo:many Parifhes, and each 
hath its Papas. Next to the Bifhop, the [2] Eco- 


[a] “Orxovdjog. 
5 nomus 
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nomus is the firft Dignity Ecclefiaftick ; he walks 
on the right hand of that Prelate, whofe Subfti- 
tute or Vicar he is, The [2] Treafurer walks on 
the left: the [2] Archivift or Record-keeper comes 
next; all-his Places are in the Bifhop’s difpofal : 
more than this, he has thirty Priefts under him. 

Befides the Chapels, which are very numerous 
in this Ifland, there are thirteen’ Monafteries : to 
wit, : 
Our. Lady of the Caftle, Tlavayia Kaseiert, two miles 
from the Town, Eaftward. | 

St. Helen, towards the North, a mile from the 
Town, “Ayia ‘End. 

Our Lady of the Veil, on a little Hill, Eaftward, 
a mile and a half fromthe Town, Mevayia "Agen. 

St.. Michael the Archangel, depending on the Con. 
vent of the fame Name, which is in the Ifle of Ser- 
pho, ‘Ayios TaËlagxne. | 

The Monaftery of Chrift, dependent on the Con- 
vent of St. Ÿobn de Patino or Patmos, ‘O Xeisis. 

St. Saba, belonging to the Patriarch of Feru/a- 
lem, “Avie Dale. 

St. Fohn de Fer, fituated below the Mountain of 
St. Elyab, ‘Ayios Lidege-lwawns, 

Our ‘Lady of the Mount, Eaftward, four miles 
from the Town, Hareyia Beads. 

Our Admtrable Lady, four miles off in like man- 
ner, Tlavuyia Qcopayy.. ; 

Our Lady of the Garden, Navayha Kuma. 

St. Elijah near Caftro, on a Hill over againft the 
grand Mountain of St. E/jab, on the top whereof 
is a Solitude, where there is but one Caloyer ; ‘Ayia 
“Halas. 

St. George the Bald, ona Hill near St. Elijah, in 
fight of the Port, ‘Ayios Teweyios Kamëne. | 


[e] Lanncrr.coers. [2] Kaeropinaé. 
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. St. Marine, a Convent below St. Elijah, ‘Avia 
Maeivn, 

This is the faireft Monaftery in all the Ifland: 
they drink admirable Wine, not at all inferior to 
that of Candia. ‘There are more Olive-Trees here- 
abouts, than any where elfe throughout AZo. The 
Spring that waters the Gardens of this Convent is 
very beautiful, and runs down into a huge Well. 
The Orange and Cedar-Trees would be perfeétly 
fine, did they butknew how to manage them. The 
Neighbourhood of the Houfe is pleafant, cover’d 
with Maftick and Arbute-Trees, which are elfe- 
where very fcarce; for they burn nothing in this 
land but Under-Wood, and for fifteen or twenty 
Pence, they buy an Afs-load of it. 

As for what concerns Natural Hiftory, Adil 
mutt be look’d upon to be an almoft intirely hollow 
Rock, fpungy, and foak’d, as one may fay, with 
Salt-water of the Sea. The Iron Mines which are 
found there, and from whence a certain Tra& of 
Land takes the Denomination of St. Fob de Fer [a], 
maintain perpetual Fires: the following Experi- 
ments feem to demonftrate this Metal to be the 
chief Caufe of fubterranean Fires. A Principle, 
which, well evinc’d, will help to explain the Pro- 
duétion of the Minerals, which this Ifland fo abounds 
with. 

*Tis certain, Filings of Iron, fteep’d in common 
Water, will grow confiderably warm, and much 
‘more fo in Sea-water; and: if you mingle there- 
with fome Sulphur. powder’d, you will fee this 
Mixture really burn, fome time after *tis moiften’d. 
It is therefore probable, that the Fires, which are 
conftantly felt in this Ifland, are folely occafioned 
by a ferruginous Matter, and by Sulphur, which 
no place in this Ifland is without: thefe Materials 


[2] Lsog70-Iweevyes. 
; aye 
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are heated by being drench’d with Sea-water. Coaft 
ing round the Ifland in a Boat, a Man difcovers 
multitudes of fubterranean Mouths, through which 
the Sea-water ingurgitates, and by means whereof 
the Sea-falt is convey’d into the minuteft Cavities 

of this fpungeous Rock. 
°Tis highly probable, this Salt undergoes much 
the fame Procefs as that we put in our Retorts: 
namely, the Fire, which.is continually heating the 
Bowels of this Ifland, caufes an acid Spirit to fepa- 
rate from this Salt, which Spirit is not unlike that 
we draw from Sea-falt by common Fire. To the 
forefaid Acid muft be refer’d the Production of Alum 
and Sulphur, which are the commoneft Minerals in 
Milo: for this Liquor penetrating infenfibly the 
hardeft Rocks, diflolves them, incorporates with 
_ them, and is converted into Alum. We can hard- 
ly make a queftion of this, fince by pouring Spirit 
of Salt upon common Stones or upon Chalk, alu- 
minous Concretions are produced: the fame acid 
Spirit, mix’d with the Brimftone which pervades 
the Veins of the Earth, occafions the Formation of 
Sulphur. No body denies that Sulphur is only 
a fat Subftance fix’d by an acid Spirit: the Sulphur 
which is artificially made, and the Analyfis of com- 
mon Sulphur, put this Truth out of all difpute. 
The Water of the Sea is not only falt, but bitter and 
fat: for all things well confider’d, what can become 
of that vaft quantity of Oil which muft be depofited 
therein by the Fifh, which are continually corrupt- 
ing? No wonder the Sea is fometimes in a flame, 
when agitated by Tempefts. Perhaps this Fat is 
partly the Matter of Brimftone, of which the com- 
mon Sulphur is made; and this may be the reafon 
of Sulphur’s being ordinarily found in places lying to 
the Sea, where Earthquakes are but too frequent. 
Such are the famous Vulcanoes that vomit Flames 
of Fire; Vefuvius, Stromboli, Mount Aina, Moun- 
SO tains 
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tains in’ Zreland, Fayal, Pic-Teneriffe. In thefe 
Iflands, and on the Coafts of the Terra-firma of A- 
merica, there are Fires which have been burning 
from the beginning of the World. 

To return to the Ifland of Milo, it certainly abounds 
with all the Materials ‘neceffary to the production 
of Alum and Sulphur. ‘As for Nitre there’s none 
atall, whatever the Inhabitants fay, who confound it, 
with Alum. The Sulphur of Milo [a] is very beau- 
tiful, and has a greenifh fhining Caft, which made 
‘the Ancients prefer it to that of Zfaly : itis found in 
this Tfland in large pieces [2] when they dig up the 
ground, and in huge Veins in the Quarries whence 
they draw their Mill-ftones. If the other Iflands 
are without thefe forts of Minerals, it is bécaufe their 
interior Structure favours not the Introduétion of the 
Sea-water into the Hollows of the Rocks, and be- 
caufe they are empty of ferruginous Particles. 

Thus is the Ifland of Milo a natural Laboratory, 
wherein is continually preparing Spirit of Salt, A- 
lum, Sulphur, by means of the Sea-water, leon, 
and Rocks, and by the fingular Structure of the 
‘Interior of the Ifland, which is fo form’d as to 
ftrain the faline and fat part of the Sea-water: thefe 
parts are put in motion by the Violence of the Burn- 
ings excited therein day and night by the Iron and 
Sulphur; which Burnings, produced by the Spirit 
of Salt, give birth to the Sulphur and Alum. ’Tis 
obfervable, that this fpungy cavernous Rock, on 
“which A4Zilo is founded, is a kind of Stove, gently 
warming the Earth, and caufing it to bring forth the 
beft Wines, and Figs, and moft delicious Melons of 
the Archipelago, The Sap of this Earth is admirable, 
and is always at work ; the Fields there are never at 


[a] Sed nobdilifimum in Melo infula. Pr. Hif. Nat. ib. 
35. cap. 15. [4] Tengras yae warsicoy ty Mu x) Aimden. 
Diofc. lies. cap. 124, À PVR | 2,50 
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reft. The firft Year is fown Wheat, the fecond Bar- 
ley, andthe third they raife Cotton, Pulfe and Melons, 
all higgledy-piggledy. The Champain is cover’d 
over with all manner of good things: the Lands 
are fo many Gardens, feparated from each other by 
Walls of dry Stone, without either Mortar or Mud. 
In time of War they fow but little Cotton, becaufe 
the Armiesare furnifh’d from thence with Corn, French. 
Beans [2] and other Pulfe: intime of Peace they 
don’t gather Corn enough for the Inhabitants ; but 
they fow a great deal of Cotton, which yields a bet- 
ter Price. Cottonin the Cod, that is, wrapt in its 
Fruit, is worth a Sequin the Hundred Weight, 
and ten or a dozen Livres when it is ftript [2]. 
- From the Town to the Road for Ships, the 
length of two miles, there’s nothing to be feen but 
Gardens, and Fields crouded with Wheat, Barley, 
Cotton, Sefamum, French-Beans, Melons, Gourds, 
Coloquintida; thefe Fields are terminated by the 
Salt-pits, and the Salt-pits by the forefaid Road, 
the Heights whereof are cover’d with fine Vineyard 
Plots, Olive and Fig-Trees. ! 

This Road may eafily contain a large Naval 
Army: its Entrance faces the [c] North-Weft, 
and the Ships lie fecure from every Wind to. 
wards the Profothalaffa [d], where is good Ancho- 
rage. The two {mall Rocks at themouth of the Road 
are call’d Æraries [e], that is to fay, Eminencies: 
Antimilo is a defert Ifland rifing like a Sugar-Loaf, 
between the Weft and the North-Weft; the Greeks 
call it Remomilo, and the Franks continue to call it 
after its old Name Aztimilo. Prafonifi is another 
Ifland near the Port of St. obn de Fer, behind the 
Mountain of St. Elijah, on the left of the Road, as 


[2] Xylon five Goflipium herbaceum. 7. Baub. 1. 343. 

fé] 7 Liv. 10S. 140 Liv. weight. [c] Miftral. 

[4] HeuroSaacce, Ce] Axgagus, | 
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you come from the Town. There are likewife 
many fmall Shelves or Rocks round Milo; but 
they are too inconfiderable to be taken particular 
notice of. | 

In Spring-time Milo and the reft of the Iflands of 
the Archipelago are all like a Carpet, thick-fet, and 
as it were ftudded with Anemonies of all Colours ; 
they are fimple and yet from their Seeds come the 
moft beautiful Kinds that are {een in our Parterres, 
Of all the rare Plants growing in this Ifland, the 
prickly [4] Pimpernelle was that which pleas’d us 
moft: we had met with it before in Candia, but I 
could not perfuade my felf that this Plant, which 
requires great Care to raife in our Gardens, could 
be fo common in the Archipelago. It is an Under- 
Shrub, call’d in vulgar Greek Stebida: befides the 
Refemblance of its Name, it anfwers in its Virtues 
to the Stebe of Diofcorides [b]. The prickly Pim- 
pernelle is of marvellous ufe in this Ifland, towards 
multiplying the Pafturages, and transforming as it 
were the Heaths into Meadows. In Auguft, when 
it blows North, and this Plant is dry’d up, they 
{et fire to the foot ofit; in an inftant the Wind 
carries the Flames far and wide, even to the ver 
Mountains. The firft Autumn-Rains that fall, 
fetch out an excellent Herbage from thefe burnt 
Lands: and this much fooner than in Frazce, be- 
caufe it never freezes in this Ifland, and very rarely 
fnows; when it does, the Snow meltsaway in a 
quarter of an hour: the Cold here is not at all pre- 
judicial to the Olive-Trees, as in Provence and 
ÆLarguedoc, where the Contexture of the Bark of 
thofe Trees is torn by the Dilatation of the Water, 
which freezes in the Pores of their Fibres, This 
happy Temperature, and the Goodnefs of the Paf- 


[a] Pimpinella fpinofa, feu femper virens, Mr. umb. 57. 
[4] EraCn. Dioic. lib,.4. cap. 12. 
| turage, 
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turage,. contribute mainly to the Excellence of the 
Cattle bred in this Ifland ; where you fee fine Flocks 
of Goats, of whofe Milk they make admirable 
Cheefe. [a] Clemens Alexandrinus and [6] Fulius 
Pollux, in reckoning up the niceft things ferving for 
Food in Greece, have not forgot the Goats of Milo. 

Wine is one of the beft Commodities of this 
Ifland ; throughout the Archipelago they make it thus: 
Every private Man has in his Vineyard a fort of a 
Ciftern [c], of what dimenfions he thinks fit; it is 
made fquare, well wall’d, and cemented with Brick- 
Mortar, open at top. In this they ftamp the 
Grapes, after letting them lie in it two or three days 
to dry: as faft as the Muft or Liquor runs out at a 
certain hole of Communication into aBafon placed be- 
low the Ciftern, they pour it into Leather Budgets, 
and away with it to Town, where they empty them 
into Cafks of Wood, or intolarge Earthen Jars, bu- 
ried up to the neck in the ground: in thefe Veffels 
this new Wine works as it lifts; they throw into it 
three or four Handfuls of white-lime Plaifter, with 
the addition now and then of a fourth part of frefh 
or falt Water, according to the Conveniency of the 
place. After the Wine has fufficiently work’d, they 
ftop up the Veffels with Plaifter ; which is no fcarce 
thing here, efpecially towards Poloni: for want of 
Wood they burn it with Cow-dung. 

Their way of wafhing Linen, is, to let it fteep 
in Water; then fmear it with a white Earth or 
Chalk, the fame as the Terra Cimolia mention’d be- 
fore. A finer and whiter fort, Iam apt to think, 
might be found, if they would take pains to dig for 


a] Pedagog. lib. 2. cap. 1. 
UY "EesQog ix Mrhs. Onomaî. lib. 6. cap. 10. 
cc] Talerngs. Tdéros fgnifies a Wine-Prefi; Naropa, a Pave- 
ment: This Refervoir or Ciftern is pav'd; in it they prefs their 
Grapes, with huge flat Stones plac’d at tp. 3 
it, 
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it. Diofcerides. and. Pliny call it the Earth of 
Milo {a}, becaufe in their days the beft was found 
in this Ifland. 

The Waters of Milo are not very good to drink, 
efpecially in low places, where they are infected 
with a fmell of Sulphur and rotten Eggs. : They 
have fcarce one good Spring but that of Cafro, 
which is warm at its Source, but grows very cold 
two hours after ’tis drawn up; and for Lightnefs of 
Weight, none can compare with it. In the time 
of the laft War, General Morofini {ent fome Galliots 
to fetch a quantity of itfor his Table. Cafro isa 
Village ftanding on a Mountain, on!the left hand as 
you enter the Road. .The People of Provence call 
it Six-Ovens, from its refembling a Village of the 
fame name not! far. from Toulon. Our Abode for 
fome days inthis Ifland, gave us an Sppovsanity to 
make the following Remarks, ! 

The publick Baths [2] are at the foot if a {mall 
Hil on the right, going down from the Town to 
the Port: The Grecksicall thefe Baths Loutra, and 
not Staloutra, asthe Franks pronounce it; who on 
this occafion, as well as many other, corrupt the 
Expreflion ufed by the Greeks, when. they call to 
one another to go to-the Baths, : You enter in at a 
Cavern, which you muft ftoop to go through; but 
after you are advanc’d about fifty paces, you find 
two Ways, one of which is fo narrow, a Man muft 
crawl on his Hands and Knees: yet this is prefer’d 
to the other, becaufe the latter, tho’ more fpacious, 
is extremely rugged and uneven: both lead toa 
Chamber form’d by Nature ; adjoining to this Cham- 
ber is a Confervatory of lukewarm Salt-water, in 
which iii fit to bathe. . It is fo exceflive hot in 


fa] Melinum cau dits & ipfam eft optimum in Infula Melo. 
Plin. Hifi. Nat. lib. 354 cap. 6. 
[4] Asred. Eis Ta Aurea, ad Balnea, 
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this place, that the Sweat gufhes out in huge Drops 
this is much better than your artificial Baths, where 
the Breaft ufually fuffers : thofe who go there only to 
fweat, fit themfelves down at the further end of 
the Chamber in a place fomewhat rais’d. This na- 
tural Stove would be proper for Perfons afflicted 
with the Palfy, Rheumatifm, or other Fluxions in- 
dependent of the fecret Difeafe, which is not to be 
conquer’d by Sweatings excited by external Reme- 
dies: and yet the Stove we are {peaking of is fre- 
quented by none but'old batter’d'Debauchees, who 
can never be ‘cured without Mercury ; and this 1s 
what brings thefe places very much into difcredit. 
The Water of the Baths makes no manner of altera- 
tion in the Tincture of Twrn-fole : it is nothing but 
Sea-water heated; it whitens and coagulates Oil of 
Tartar ;: Sea-water quite cold will dothe fame. The 
Water of thefe Baths naturally glides away into the 
Salt-Marfhes fome paces diftant. 

Below thefe Baths on the fhore, juft by Prototha- 
affa [a], we found bubbling through the Sand va- 
riety of little Springs, fo hot as to burn one’s Fingers : 
having never a Thermometer, nor any other Inftru- 
ment for meafuring the Degree of Heat, a Thought 
‘came into my head, to drop a dozen of Eggs into this 
Water, to fee if it would harden them in five or fix 
minutes, as common Water will over the Fire; 
but to our great Surprize we found, that after half 
an hour’s waiting there feem’d to be little or no al- 
teration in the Yolk of thofe Eggs. We open’d 
ome other of our Eggs an hour after, but they dif- 
fer’d very little from the firft; nor indeed after two 
hours continuing in the Water was there fo much 
as one boil’d as it fhould be. ‘We obferv’d that 
fome other which were buried: in the Sand, were 
fufficiently boil’d, and fit: for eating: this fhews . 
that there is as much difference between the Warm- 

Le] MewreSarncca, 
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nefs of Water and that of Sand, as between the 
Balneum Marie and the Fire of Sand. This Phe- 
nomenon however feem’d to me to be fomewhat fur- 
prizing ; for I remembered I had feen, at Fort des 
Bains in Rouffilion, Soldiers eat Pullets boil’d. in 
that large fine Confervatory, built and magnificent- 
ly arch’d by the Romans, for preferving a Spring of 
boiling Water, which gufh’d out in the high Road. 
All the Sources of boiling Water which I have met 
with in different Countries, feem’d to me to be e- 
qually hot, having no other Thermometer but my 
Hand; and I can fafely fay, I did not meet with 
any one of them that I could dip my Fingers in 
without burning me. They all fmoke alike; yet 
there is this difference between them in relation to 
Eggs; in fome, an Egg fhallnot be boil’d in two-hours, 
and in others four or five minutes will do the bufi- 
nefs; as we obferved fome time after in thofe of 
Proufa the Capital of Bithynia, at the foot of 
Mount Olympus in Afa. The Sediments or Bot- 
toms of every one of thefe boiling Waters, feem’d 
to me to be of the colour of Ruft: which makes me 
fancy, that they participate much of a ferruginous 
Matter. 

_ This is no place for {peaking of the Virtue of hot 
Waters: all I fhall fay, is, that a Gentleman of 
Cephaloma, being over-run with an inveterate Itch, 
and the ufual Remedies proving ineffectual, was 
cured by bathing 25 days m the Waters of Milo; 
which were brought to Town by order of Dr. Stai 
a Candiot, a Man of Senfe, and a good Phyfician. 
This Perfon had better luck than he that Hippocra- 
tes [a] tells us of, who after being cured of the 
fame Difeafe as above, by ufing the Mi/o Waters, 
became hydropick, and died. A very authentick 
Proof of the Goodnefs of the Baths in this Ifland! 


[2] Epid. lib. ç. | 
The 
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The 15th of Auguft we went to fee the purging 
‘Fountain: it is fix miles off the Town Northward, 
between St. Conftantine and Caffro. This Spring 
rifes on the very edge of the Sea, in a fteep place, 
but it flows on a level with the Sea-water,’ and of- 
ten mixes with it: there is another that bubbles up, 
a little beyond it, where the Sea reaches not in calm 
Weather. They are almoft lukewarm, and not at 
all Salt-tafted, but rather of a vapid Sweetnefs; and 
yet they coagulate Oil of Tartar, tho’ they have | 
no effect in other Trials. In May, when the Sea 
is low, the Greeks go and drink of this Water, by 
way of Purgative ; they {wallow whole Jugs of it, 
and after they have voided the grofs Dejections, 
they go on drinking till it comes out at the Anus, 
as clear as it went in at the Os. Thus are they 
purged once for the whole Year, as Dogs are by | 
eating.the Herb called Dogs-grafs in the Spring. 
After we had vifited the mineral Waters, we 
went to fee the Alum Mines, the chief of which 
are half a league from the Town towards St. Vene- 
vanda: they are at prefent unwrought, for fear of 
frefh Exactions from the Zurks, on account of the 
Profits that might accrue therefrom. They madea 
thoufand Scruples before they would let us fee them; 
only to fkrew a little Money out of us, a common 
Practice in the Levant for the leaft Trifles. The 
Entrance is through a narrow Paflage, which leads 
to certain Chambers, or hollow Places, formerly 
made fo, when they wrought for Alum: thefe 
Vaults are four or five foot high, nine or ten broad, 
incruftated almoft throughout with Alum, which 
grows in the form of flat Stones from nine to fifteen 
lines thick: as faft as they take thefe away, there 
come new ones; and ’tis plain the Spirit of Salt, 
which penetrated thefe Stones, did as it were make 
them exfoliate according to their refpective Veins, 
The Solution of this Alum natural and unprepared, 
1 is 
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is acrid and ftiptick’: it ferments and coagulates Oil 
of Tartar, in like manner as Alum purify’d, from 
which it differs in nothing but having a greater quan- 
tity of ftony Matter. ‘The plumous or feathered 
Alum, which is found there likewife, performs the 
fame Alterations when try’d: but neither of them 
emits any urinous Smell, when Oil of Tartar is 
poured thereon; which allows no room to fufpect 
there is any mixture of Salt Ammoniack. 

This [2] plumous or feather’d Alum is one of 
the moft curious things in all the Levant, with re- 
{pet to Natural Hiftory. No ‘Traveller, that I 
know of, has given an account of it. It rifes in 
Jarge Lumps compos’d of Threads fine as the fofteft 
Silk, filver’d over, fhining, an inch and a half or 
two Inches in length, of the fame tafte with the Stone- 
Alum. ’Tis a vulgar Error, to think the feather’d 
Alum to be the fame with the Lapis Amianthus, or 
incombuftible Stone. Whenever I afk’d for feather’d 
Alum, either in France, Italy, England, or Holland, 
they always fhew’d me a bafe fort of Amianthus 
brought from Cary/fo in the Negropont: it is eafy to 
break and divide, and of all the kinds of Amianthus 
is cettainly the moft defpicable; but it does not 
melt or confume either in Fire or Water, any more 
than the Amianthus of Smyrna, Genoa, and the Py- 
venees. To make fhort, the Amianthus is a ftony 
infipid Subftance, which foftens in Oil, and there- 
by acquires Supplenefs enough to be fpun into 
Threads : it makes Purfes and Handkerchiefs, which 
not only refift the Fire, but are whiten’d and cleanf- 
ed in it. The plumous Alum, contrariwife, isa 
true Salt, not differing from the common Alum o- 
therwife than as it 1s divided into {mall Strings: the 
Stones through which this Alum protrudes, are very 


* So call’d, becaufe inficad of parting into Scales, it rifes in 
«white foft Threads or Filaments, like the Feathers of a Quill, frim 
avbence comes its Name. | 

light 
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light and friable. From the furthermoft of ‘thefe 
Vaults to the Cavern at the Entrance, we counted, 
as we came back; a hundred paces:-and we were 
often forced to creep on our Bellies from one Vault 
‘to another. | 
The Ancients were acquainted with all thefe forts 
of Alum.» Pliny [a] declares, that next to the £- 
f&yptian Alum, this of Melos was moft in: efteem 5 
it being, he fays, folid, liquid, and hairy: there 
cannot, in my opinion, be an apter comparifon made 
of plumous Alum, than this of Hairinefs. . [4] Di- 
ofcorides, who likewife {poke of it before him, fays, 
that the Alum of Melos hinders Women from con- 
ceiving ; this may be but a falfe Obfervation. Yet 
thofe Authors who are commonly look’d upon as | 
falfe Hiftorians of Nature, were far betteracquainted — 
with thefe Alums than any of us. According to * 
[c] Diodorus Siculus the Ancients drew but little 
‘Alum from the Ifle we are {peaking of; and they. 
knew of none, but the Mines of Lipara and Melos. 
Four miles from the Town, Southward, on the 
edge of the Sea, in a very fteep place, is a Grotto 
about fifteen paces deep, whither the Water of the 
Sea penetrates when it is rough Weather. This 
Grotto, whichis from fifteen to twenty foot high, is 
all crufted over with Alum fublimate, white as Snow 
in fome places, reddifh in others, and golden-co- 
loured like the Chemical Flowers of Salt Ammo- 
niack; which doubtlefs proceeds from fome mix: 
ture of Jron or Oker. All the Rocks round the 
Cavern are lin’d with the like Concretions, of which 
there are a great many which are only of Salt Marine 
fublimated, as foft and fine as Peruke-Powder ; 


{2] Concreti Aluminis unum genus Schifton appellant Græ- 
ci, in capillamenta quædam canefcentia dehifcens; unde qui- 
dam trichitin potius appellavere. .Hi?. Nat. ib. 35. cap. 15. 

[4] “H sumlnga resxilig. Diofc. lib. 5. cap. 123. 

_[c] Biblioth. Hift. lib. 5 
Vol. I. N you 
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you may fee the holes through which appears the 
_ Alum perfectly pure, and asit were gritty, but ex- 
ceffively hot : thefe Concretions ferment cold with 
Oil of Tartar. 

Among thefe Concretions, we difcovered two 
forts of Flowers very white, fine as Silk-Thread : 
the one aluminous and acrid, the other utterly infipid 
and ftony. Thealuminous Threadsare but threeor four 
lines long, and faftened to Concretions of Alum; fo that 
they differ nothing from the plumous Alum: but 
the ftony Threads are longer, a little more flexible, 
and iffue from thofe Rocks. ’Tis highly probable 
this is the Stone which Dio/corides [a] compares with 
the plumous Alum, tho’ it be, as he fays, taftelefs 
and non-aftringent: the fame Author diftinguifhes 
it from the Lapis Amianthus. Be that as ’twill, this 
Concretion fhould feem to be a Vegetation of the 
Rock itfelf; for there are found parcels of thefe 
Threads that have loft their Flexibility, and are be- 
come very Stones for hardnefs, and yet the Directi- 
on of the Threads not confounded nor effaced: this 
may furnifh new Lights towards the Knowledge of 
the Vegetation of Stones, which I propofed in the 
Hiftory of the Academy Royal of Sciences. ‘The fame 
Direction of Fibres appears fenfibly in every Species 
of the Amianthus, efpecially in that of the Pyrenees 
and Symrna. Thefe Stones are very hard for a cer- 
tain {pace of time, and ftriped according to their 
length: afterwards they de-compound themfelves, 
I can’t tell how, and their Strings or Filaments fe- 
parate themfelves from each other in parcels, asif 
they had been glued together at firft, and now were 
unglued. We likewife very fenfibly perceived the 
fame Direction in the Stone whence is taken that 
beautiful Plaifter of Spain : this isa very common Stone 
in Provence. 1 have in my poffeffion fome pieces of 
Plaifter of Montmartre, where are the like Concretions, 

[a] Lib. 5. cap. 123. 
3 The 
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The Flexibility of thefe Stones of Milo, which 
properly {peaking are nothing elfe but ftony Em- 
brios, may help to account for a wonderful Stone, 
which Mr. Lautheir has a long time preferved in his 
Cabinet: this Stone, which was very hard, a fort 
ofa brown Free-ftone, fquare, near two inches thick, 
and one foot long, had a certain Flexibility, fo that 
it would vifibly bend in your hand, when you held 
it in the middle in an Equilibrium, and let it poife 
even, 

Some paces from this Cavern on the Sea-fhote is 
another Grééd, the bottom whereof is filPd with 
Sulphur, which is inceflantly burning, fo as there’s 
no going into it. All the places near ate continual- 
ly fmoking, and fometimes caft out Flames of Fire; 
there’s feen Sulphur perfectly pure, and as it were 
fublimated, which is inceffantly inflamed in certain 
places: there are others, from whence diftils drop 
by drop a Solution of Alum, much more acrid than 
that of common Alum ;_ this Solution“ is of an al- 
moft corrofive Stipticity, ‘and ferments brifkly with 
Oil of Tartar. According to appearance, this fhould 
be that fort of Alum, which Pliny calls liquid A- 
lum, and which he pofitively affigns to the Ifle of 
Melos : however, this kind of Alum was not li- 
quid, as may be feen in Diofcorides. It feems as if 
the Liquor which flows from this Grotto fhould be 
only a Spirit of Salt, which in Solution contains ter- 
rene and aluminous Particles: this confirms the na- 
tural and continual Produétion of Spirit of Salt, in 
the Bowels of this Ifland. They who are troubled 
with the Itch, go and fweat in this Grotto; they 
gently bathe and foment with this Liquor of Alum, 
fuch parts of their Skin as are moft affected ; then 
they wafh themfelves in Sea-water, and are generally 
cured without any more ado. | 
TI fhould never make an end, were I to defcribe 
all the various Cavernsof this Ifland. There is not 
20671 N 2 a hole 
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a hole in thefe Rocks, but if you put your Head 
down, you'll feel a confiderable Warmth. When 
the Corfairs were Mafters of this Ifland, they caufed 
to be repaired an ancient Stove, which ftill bears 
their name. They made in it very convenient 
Rooms, where they would go and fweat fome days 
together: this Stove is a natural Cavern, fituated on 
one fide of the Mountain of S¢. Elijah, and heated 
by the Vapours of fome warm Water like that of 
the Baths. ’Tis plain this is no dry Exhalation, be- 
caufe it fupples and mollifies the Skin, thereby fa- 
cilitating Tranfpiration : they would be of great ufe 
in Rheumatifms and certain Palfies; but.as it is 
frequented only by fuch as labour under Venereal 
Diftempers, moft of them, inftead of being better, 
are.the worfe for it; becaufe only the moft fubtile 
part of the Poifon being -carried off by Sweating, 
what remains behind of that Humour turns fo acri- 
monious,. that it deftroys the Contexture of the 
Bones. Fra 
. After examining the Cavern whence diftils this 
aluminous Liquor, we were led to a Chapel dedicat- 
ed to [a] St. Cyriacus; not far off it isa Spot of 
Ground that is inceffantly burning, and the Fields 
about it continually fmoking ; fome of them as yel- 
low as if they were covered with Marigold Flowers : 
this is owing to the Sulphur, that colours the Earth 
fo... The burning Fountain of Dauphine, which 
more juftly is called the. burning Earth, is of the 
fame nature. | | | 
:. Tho’ the Air of Mb is very unwholefom, and 
the Inhabitants fubjeét. to dangerous Diftempers, 
yet they lead a merry Life: they regale very cheap; 
eines are not above a Groat or Five-Pence 
apiece: Turtle-Doves, Quails, Wheatears, Wood- 
Pigeons, and Ducks, are in great plenty ; as like. 
wife good Figs,. Melons, and excellent Grapes, 
ivi ! - [e]'Ayios Kugiaxose 

Ut Roots 
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Roots [a] of the Cabbage-Kind are not bad ; ‘nor 
is there any want of delicate Fifh on Faft-days: 
there are alfo very good Oifters, but thofe called 
[2] red Oifters are tough as Whit-leather, and in- 
tolerably falt ; the Shell-fifh called [c] Goats-eyes 
are perfectly delicious, and bigger than in Provence, 

When we were in this Ifland, there raged a terri- 
ble Diftemper, not uncommon in the Levant; it 
carries off Children in twice twenty-four Hours. It 
is a Carbuncle or Plague-Sore in the bottom of the 
Throat, attended with a violent Fever; this Ma- 
lady, which may be called the Child’s Plague, is 
epidemical, tho” it fpares adult People. The beft 
way to check the progrefs of it is to vomit the Child 
the moment he complains of a fore Throat, or that 
he is perceived to grow heavy-headed : this Reme- 
dy muft be repeated according as there is occafion, 
in order to evacuate a fort of Aqua-fortis that dif- 
charges itfelf on the Throat. It 1s neceffary to fup- 
port the Circulation of the Juices, and the Strength 
of the Patient, with fpirituous things ; fuch as Trea- 
cle, Spirits volatile, aromatic, unctuous, and the 
like. The Solution of liquid Styrax (commonly 
called in Englifh Storax) in Brandy is an excellent 
Gargarifm upon this occafion; which tho’ a Cafe 
that requires the greateft Difpatch, yet the Leyan- 
tines are as flow as if it were a chronical, not an a- 
cute Diftemper. The Surgeons here are for the 
moft part arrant Ignoramus’s, and either French or 
Italian all of them. Yet at Conftantinuple we met 
with an able Surgeon, M. De/chiens, who was bred 
in the Hotel Dieu of Paris.. Among the. Phyficians, 
M. /e Duc holds the firft place ; he is of Vire in Nor- 
mandy, and practifes Phyfick with great Succefs and 
Credit. We were likewife acquainted with another 
excellent Perfon, who, to the Practice of Phyfic, 


{a] Braflica Gongylodes, C. B. Pin. [6] Tasdmgomsdu. 
[el Tlelaaides. | 
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Of which he has no fmall fhare, has join’d the Stu- 
dy of Mathematics and Natural Philofophy ; and this 
is M. Spoleti, Profeffor of Padua, who formerly was 


a Retainer to M. Saranzo the Venetian Ambaflador, ~~ 


The Phyficians, all over the Levant, are gene- 
rally Jews or Natives of Candia, old Nurfelings of 
Padua, who dare purge none but fuch as are upon 
the mending hand. The whole Science of the Ori- 
entals, in matter of Diftempers, confifts in giving 
fat Broths to fuch as are in a Fever, and in reducing 
their Diet to next to nothing : that is to fay, for the 
firft fifteen or fixteen days of a continual Fever, hap- 
pen what will, they will not fuffer the Patient to take. 
any thing but a flender Panade twice a day, or two 
Dofes of Rice-water. Thefe Panadoes are Bread 
crumb’d, and boil’d in Broth not made of Flefh- 
Meat : they let a certain quantity of Crumb of Bread 
{oak in warm Water, and then boil this Water til] — 
the Crumb is almoft diflolved ; fometimes they 
add a little Sugar at laft. This Food agrees better 
with the Conftitution of Carthufian Monks than Lay- 
men, who muft be blooded or purged at certain 
times, inorder to prevent fuch Accidents, as with- 
out fuch precaution would be the death of them. 
Thus fares it with thefe poor Greeks, whom the 
flighteft Fever (with their way of managing) reduces 
to Skin and Bones, and they are whole Years in re- 
covering, Hippocrates, the learnedeft of all the 
Greek Phyficians, has reafon good to condemn this 
outragious way of Dieting, and prefcribes Purga- 
tives as foon as ever the Symptoms fufficiently ap- 

ear. 
If the Patient grows light headed [a], he is pre- 
{ently looked upon as poffeffed by the Devil: the 
Phyficians and Surgeons are ftrait difmiffed, and 
the Papas fent for ; who after they have extolled 
the fage Conduct of his Parents, fall to repeating I 
À [2] “Exes csgixèr 
know 
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know not what Prayers, and almoft drown the Pa- 
tient with Holy Water; and fo torment him with 
Exorcifms, that inftead of abating his Delirioufnefs, 
they addtoit. At Mycone they called us Madmen, 
for propofing to the Relations of a Woman of 
Quality to have her blooded in the Foot to fettle 
. her Head. The Papas were going to ring us a 
Peal: What could we fay to People that won’t 
hear Reafon? Not content with fplitting her Brains 
two or three days, under pretence of driving the 
Devil out of her Body wolens volens, they carried the 
poor Woman to Church, and threatened to bury 
her quick, if fhe did not declare the Name of the 
Demon that poffefled her; could we but learn his 
Name, quoth they, we’d foon make him know his 
Lord God from Tom Bell. For want of this, they 
were fadly at a nonplus, for they knew not how to 
{peak to him. The Papas were in a Muck-fweat 
upon it, and as uneafy as if they trod upon Thorns: 
at length the fick Party, whofe Diftemper was a 
moft malignant Fever, made her Exit in fuch ftrong 
Convulfions, as frightened every body. The whole 
Art of the Papas terminated in making the By- 
ftanders fenfible of the Violence of the Conflict be- 
tween the Devil and the Patient, who for not mak- 
ing a vigorous Defence, thefe Doctors faid fhould 
not be buried in confecrated Ground : and accord- 
ingly they carried her from the Church to the Coun- 
try, whereas others are brought from the Country to 
the Church. Whenever any one recovers after fo 
tragical a Scene, the People cry a Miracle, and the 
Papas go for Wonder-workers. 

Before we left Milo, we went to the top of St. 
Elijab (the higheft Mountain of the Country) for 
the pleafure of furveying the adjoining Iflands ; it 
is one of the fineft Views of the #rchipelago : twas 
a glorious fine Day, and yielded us a fight of an In- 

N 4 finity 
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finity of Iflands, which glitter in the Sea, as [a] Ho- 


race exprefles it. met | Wiel sig à 

| | en we were defcended from 
RARE LA es Mountain, weembarked [for the 
- Ifle of Siphanto, which is not above 36 miles from 
Milo. Siphanto retains its old Name of Siphnos, 
which Stephens the Geographer derives from one 
Siphnus [b] the Son of Surien: for before that, it 
was called Merope, according to the fame Author ; 
and Merapia and Acis, according to Pliny [c], who 
makes it to be 28 miles in Circumference, tho’ it is 
reckoned at 40. 

The Ifle of Siphanto is ina fine Air: they efpecially 
think fo, who arrive there from Milo, where the 
fulphureous Vapours are perfectly infectious. There 
are Men at Siphanto 120 Years old: the Air, Wa- 
ter, Fruit, Wild-Fowl, Poultry, every thing there 
is excellent; their Grapes are wonderful, but the 
Wines not delicate, and therefore they drink thofe 
of Milo and Sentorin. ‘Tho’ Siphanto is covered 
over with Marble and Granate, yet is it one of the 
moft fertile and beft improved Ifles of the Archipe- 
lago : it fupplies Corn enough for its Inhabitants, 
“who are good fort of People. Their Anceftors 
Morals were very fcandalous. When any one was 
upbraided of living likea Siphantine, or keeping his 
Word like a Siphantine [d], it was as much as call. 
ing him Rogue, according to S/ephens the Geo- 
grapher, Æefvchius, and Suidas . 

The Inhabitants of Sipsanto employ themfelves 
in improving their Oils and Capers. The Silk of 
the ifland is very good, but they have not much of 
it; there is great demand for their Callicoes. The 
other Commerce of S7pbanto is in Figs, Onions, 


[a] Interfufa nitentes vites equora Cycladas. Hor./ib,1.0d.12, 

[G1 SIDNOE. (c] Hit. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

[7] LiPvic Cosy. Steph. EsQuios Herb ou. Hetych. & Suid. 
| Wax, 
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Wax, Honey, Sefamum ; they work likewife in 
Straw-Hats, which are fold all over the Archipelago 
by the name of Szpbanto Caftors. . This Ifland, 
wherein there are above 5000 Souls, was tax’d in 
1700, at the rate of 4000 Crowns to the Capitation 
and Land-Tax. Befide the [a] Caftle fituated on a 
Rock by the Sea-fide, and perhaps built on the Ru- 
ins of the old Æpollonia[#], there are five Villages, 
Artimone, Stavril, Catavati, Xambela, and Petali; 
four Convents of Caloyers, Brici or the Fountain, 
Stomungoul, St. Chryfofiom, and St. Elijah: two 
Convents of Nuns, one containing about 20, and 
the other 40, ina place called Camarea, Thefe [c] 
Maidens do not always lead the moft regular Lives: 
fometimes they come hither from the Archipelago, to 
make their Vows. There are 500 Chapels, and 
60 Papas, who fay Mafs but once a year, the day of 
the Dedication of their Chapels. | 
The Harbours of the Ifle are Furo, Vati, Kitri- 
ani, Kironiffe; and that of the [d] Caftle. Faro has 
doubtlefs preferv’d the Name of an ancient Phare or 
Light-Houfe, which ferved for the Direction of 
Shipping. Goltzius gives us a Medal [e], where on 
one fide is reprefented a Tower with a Man at top; 
on the other, the Head of Fupiter, according to 
Nonius; for my part, I rather take it to be a Head 
of Neptune. M. Foucault, who has the beft Col- 
lection next the King’s, has a Medal [f] of this Ifland : 
the Type is a Head of Gordianus Pius, and the 
Reverfe a Pallas with a Head-piece on, and darting 
a Javelin. The Ports of Sipbanto were pretty much 
frequented about fifty Years fince: one Bafli, a 
rich Trader of this Ifland, and who lies interred in 
_ the Monaftery of Bric:, drew thither by his Induftry 


[2] Or the Burgh. + [6] ATIOAAQNTA. Steph. 
(c] Caloyeres or Calogries. [7] La Calanque. 
[e] Legend. ZI@NOY. [f] Legend. CIONION. 
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and Ingenuity a great Refort of Ships from France 
and Venice. 

Siphanto, in days of yore, was famed for its rich 
Gold and Silver Mines: at prefent they fcarce know 
the places where thofe Mines were. Tofhew us one 
of the principal, they carry’d us to the Sea-fide near 
San-Softi, a Chapel halfin Ruins; but we faw no 
more than the Mouth of the Mine, and we could 
move no farther becaufe of the Intricacy and Dark. 
‘nefs of the place. Its Situation did however recall 
to our mind the account Pau/anias [a] gives of this 
matter; namely, that Apollo appropriated to himfelf 
the tenth part of the Gold and Silver which was got 
out of the Mines of Sipbnos, and that they were de- 
ftroyed by an Inundation of the Sea, which aveng’d 
that God for the Contempt fhewn him by the In- 
habitants, in refufing to pay that fort of Tribute. 
Herodotus [6] fpeaks of another Misfortune, which 
thefe Mines brought upon this Ifland. Such of the 
Samians as had declar’d War againft Polycrates their 
Tyrant, finding themfelves forfaken by the Lacede- 
monians after the Siege of Samos was raifed, fled to 
Sipbnos, where they wanted to borrow ten Talents. 
Siphnos was at that time the richeft of all the Iflands, 
yet they refufed to comply with the Samians : where- 
upon thefe laft fell to plundering the whole Coun- 
try, and the Inhabitants were forced to give them 
a hundred Talents by way of Redemption. ’Tis 
pretended that the Pythone/s had foretold this Dif- 
after : being confulted by the Siphnians how long 
their Wealth would hold out, fhe bid them beware 
of ared Embaffy at a time when their Town-houfe 
and Market-place was white. ‘This Prophecy was, 
it feems, fulfilled upon the arrival of the Samians, 
whofe Ships were painted red, according to the old 
Cuftom of the Infularies who have plenty of Bolus ; 


[2] Defcrip. Græc. Phocic. : [4] Lib. 3. 
and 
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and the Town-houfe of S’phnos, as well as the 
Market-place, was faced with white Marble. 

Befides the Mines aforefaid, they have plenty of 
Lead: the Rains make a plain difcovery of this, go 
almoft where you will throughout the whole Ifland. 
The Oar is greyifh, fleck, and yields a Lead like 
Pewter. This Lead, which is a fort of natural Ce- 
rufe, eafily vitrifies, and makes the Seething-pots 
of the Ifland exceeding good. [a] Theophraltus, 
[ 2] Pliny, [ec] Yidorus, write, that at Siphnos they ufed 
to carve out of acertain foft Stone a fort of Pots to 
boil Meat in ; and that thefe Pots would turn black, 
and grow very hard, by being fcalded in boiling 
Oil: the Drinking-Cups [4] that ufed to be made 
here, were likewife much in requeft. | 

About fifty Years ago there came to Siphanto fome 
Fews, by order of the Porte, to examine into the 
Lead-Mines ; but the Burghers fearing they fhould 
be conftrained to work them, bribed the Captain of 
the Galliot that had brought over thofe Fews, to fink 
his Veflel, which accordingly he did by boring holes » 
in it while the Fews were aboard, with a Cargo of 
Oar configned to Theflalonica. ‘This Officer faved 
himfelf in his Chaloupe, the reft went to the bot- 
tom. After this, fome other Zews came over on the 
like Errand, but made no better a hand on’t. The 
Siphantines, to get rid of them at once, gave a Sum 
of Money toa Corfair of Provence,who was at Milo, 
and who cannonaded a fecond Galliot laden with 
Fews and Lead-Oar: fo that the Turks and Fews 
both gave over their Enterprize. 

The Turks did not dare to appear much abroad 
in thefe Iflands before the departure of the French 
Privateers, who would often go and take them by 
the Beard, and away with them on board Ship, 


[2] Lib. de Lapid. [2] Hift. Nat. lib. 36. cäp. 22. 
[ec] Orig. lib, 16. cap. 4. [4] Lidner Morgesov. Steph, 
| à where. 
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where they. made Slaves of them. | Our Privateers 

have been fometimes more fuccefsful in the Prefer- 

vation of Chriftianity, than the moft zealous Mif- 

fionaries: witnefs the following Example. Some 

Years ago, ten or a dozen Families of Naxos em- 

braced the Mabometan Religion: the Chriftians of 
the Latin Communion got them fnapt up by the 
Privateers, who carried them to Malta. Since 

which, no one has thought it worth while to turn 

Mabometan at Naxos. The famoufeft Corfairs of 
the Archipelago had nothing odious but the Name 

of Corfair. They were Men of Quality and diftin- 

guifhed Valour, who only followed the Mode of the, 
Times they liv’d in. Did not Meffieurs de Va/belle, 

Gardane, Colongue, come to be Captains and Flag- 

Officers of the King’s Fleet, after they had cruifed 

upon the Infidels? How many Knights of Malta 

do we fee fupporting in the Levant the Chriftian 
Name, under the Banner of Religion ? Thefe Gen- 

tlemen minifter Juftice to fuch as addrefs themfelves 

to them.. Ifa Greek infults a Chriftian of the Lasix 

Communion, the latter need but complain to the 

firft Captain that puts into that Port; the Greek is 

is fent for, taken up if he refufes to pay Obedience, 

and baftinado’d if he has done amifs. The Captains 

put an end to Suits of Law, without Lawyers or 

Attorneys. The Evidence is carried on board Ship, 

and the Party againft whom the Trial goes, is fen- 

tenced to make Satisfaction either in Money or dry 

Blows: AH this is done gratis by the Judges, 

without Fee or Reward, unlefs perhaps a Hogfhead 

of Wine or a good fat Calf. 

We faid before, that the Bifhop of Milo was Bi- 
fhop of Siphanto: he has but one Vicar there, and 
his Church is very poor. ‘The Greek Arch bifhop 
is rich: for he is Spiritual Lord of the Ifles of Nan- 
fro, Policrando, Nio, Serpbo, Mycone, Sikino, Stam- 
palia, and Amorgos. | 

| 3 The 
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The Ladies of Siphanto, to preferve their Beauty, 
when they’re in the Country, cover their Face with 
_ Linen Bandages [2]; which they roll fo artfully, 
that you can fee nothing but their Mouth, Nofe, 
and White of their Eyes. You may be furé they 
have no very conquering Air in fuch a Difpuife, 
but rather look like fo many walking Mummies : 
and accordingly they are more careful to avoid 

Strangers, than thofe of Milo and Argentiere are ea- 
ger to meet them. ? 

. The Antiquities of the Ifland have met with very 
ill Treatment. Going from the Port to the Caftle, 
néar a Well on the left hand of the Road, there is 
an antique Tomb-ftone, which ferves for a Hog- 
trough : it is Marble, a noble Defign, fix foot eight 
inches long, two. foot eight inches broad, two foot 
four inches in height ; it is adorned with Acanthus- 
Leaves, Pine-Apples, and other Fruit. Juft by 
this Monument is another piece of Marble mortis’d 
into the Wall, and which was the Fragmentof fome 
other Tomb-ftone. 

Some paces farther, at the foot of a Hill, juft by 
the Ruins of an old- Temple, which may have been 
that of the God Pan, anciently adored in that 

Town, there is ftill to be feen a Marble Tomb-ftone 
eight foot long, three foot four inches deep, two foot 
eight inches broad; but the Ornaments mere Bau- 
bles: Children holding up Feftoons, from whence 
there hangs a huge Bunch of Grapes. The Fore- 
part of another fuch like Tomb-ftone is fixed into 
the Front of a Houfe in the principal Street in the 
Borough: this has an Infcription, but fo blind as 
not to be read, unlefs it be part of a word, BAZIAE. 
- At the Monaftery of Brici, contiguous to a fine 
Spring, there is a Tomb-ftone of Marble, ferving 
to a very different purpofe from that it was defigned 


[a] Dropopscsrsxor.. : 
æ - . for. 
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for, it being turned into a Cifterh to water Cattle 
at: this Tomb-ftone is but three foot eight inches 
long ; but tho’ the Ornaments of it are deftroyed, 
yet Time has fpared the three Children in the Fore- 
part, which Figures fhew that the reft was done by 
an excellent Hand. ) 
Over the City-Gate that opens to the Port, are 
fome Fragments of two Marble Figures of an indif- 
ferent Beauty, one naked, the other clothed. At 
the corner of a fort of fquare Tower on the left 
hand of the Caftle-gate, is a Bas-Relief of Marble, 
which is taken to be the Hiftory of Zodzt: I rather 
think it the Remainder of fome Tomb-ftone. In 
the fame Wall there’s the Head and Breaft of a 
Lion. 
. Onan octogon Pillar of Marble, near the Caftle- 
Gate, isto be read in Gothic Charaéters, 14 CCC 
~ EXV MISLCE. Yandoly de Coronia. This Lord, 
we were told by the principal Men of the Ifland, 
was of Bolonia in Italy, Father to O/uly de Corogna, 
who gave his only Daughter in Marriage to Angela 
Gozadini, Lord of Siphanto and Thermia. Siphanto 
had been difmembred from the Dutchy of Naxos [a]; 
for ’tis. certain that Marco Sanudo made a Conqueft 
of it, and annexed it to this Dutchy under Henry II. 
Latin Emperor of Corflantinople. We faw at [the 
Houfe of the Vicar of the Latin Church, the Inftru- 
ment by which Otuly de Corogna fettled an Eftate 
in 1462, for the benefit of the Church in the Cattle. 
The Family of the Gozadini were in poffeffion of 
Siphanto till Barbaroffa made himfelf mafter of it un- 
der Solyman II. This Family is at prefent reduced 
to three Brothers, who are confined to their Beds 
almoft all the Year round ; one by the Gout, ano: 
ther by a grievous Rheumatifm, and the youngeft 
by a Palfy. The Wife of M. Guion, the French 


[2} Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 
1 Con. 
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Conful at Siphanto, is of this Noble Family : this 
Conful, who is a learned Perfon, and fpeaks many 
Languages, preferves the Seal of Angelo Gozadini, 
by which it appears he was Lord of Siphanto and 
Thermia. THe aflured us, that the public Fountain 
which is at the further end of this Valley leading to 
the Port, was a Work of the remoteft Antiquity, 
and came out of an Alley cut in the Rock above:a 
mile deep. 

Being fo near the Ifle of Serpho [a], 
we had the curiofity to go thither : ’tis 
but twelve miles from Siphanto, reckoning from 
Cape to Cape; but ’tis twice as much from the 
Caftle of Siphanto, whence we fet out the 24th of 
Auguft, to that of Serpho. [4] Pliny allows this 
Ifland but a Circuit of 12 miles; but ’tis certainly 
thirty fix. 

The Mountains of Serpho are fo rugged and fteep, 
that the Poets feign’d that Per/eus transform’d into 
Stone the very Natives of the Place. Strabo [c] 
fays, and they who pleafe may believe it, that on 
this Coaft was fifh’d up a Cheft, wherein Acrifus 
had fhut up Perfeus and his Mother Danae.  Poly- 
dettes [d], who reign’d in this Ifland, would have 
oblig’d him to marry her; and his Subjects joining 
in the fame, Perfeus, who had brought .Medu/a’s 
Head along with him, turn’d them into Stone [e]. 
There is great likelihood that the Iron and Load- 
ftone Mines of this Ifland were not known at that 
time; for otherwife they had certainly attributed 
the Production of thefe likewife to the Power of 
the Gorgon, Thefe Mines lie very fhallow in the 

[a] Jz vulgar Greek, SERPHANTO and SERPHINO, im Ita- 
‘ an, XZEPIDOZ, an ancient Name of the Lfle. - 

[6] Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. | 
{ce} Rer. Geog. lib. 10.. [4] Apollod. Biblioth. 1. 2. c.4. 
{ce} Parcite luminibus Perfeus ait, oraque rep 
Ore Medufæo filicem fine fanguine fecit. 
ia | Ovid. Metam. lib. 5, 
Earth 
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Earth ; they are laid open every day by the Rain. 
The Iron Mineral is feeded with Stars in feveral 
places, like the Regulus Stellatus of Antimony, 
Thofe of the [¢] Load-ftone are very plentiful ; but 
if a Man would have good pieces, he muft dig deep, 
which is very difficult in a Country where amidft fo 
much Iron they have fcarce Tools fit to turn up the 
Onions, which they cultivate among their Rocks in 
little moift Bottoms: thefe Onions are very fweet, 
whereas the Onions of Siphanto, which are not 
water’d, are as four as thofe of Provence; but let 
M. Spon fay what he will of them, the Onions of 
the Levant are not better than fome about Paris. 
In fhort, the Inhabitants of Serpho are fo proud of | 
their Onions, that it never once enters into their 
Pates to catch the Partridges that devour half their 
Corn and Grapes, «There is in this Ifland but one 
Borough, that bears the fame name, and a poor 
beggarly Hamlet call’d St. Nicolo [4]. The Bo- 
rough -incircles a hideous frightful Rock, three 
‘miles from the Port, which is a very handfom one, 
and ferves only fora Retreat to fuch Ships as hap- 
pen to be put out of their way by tempeftuous 
Weather: the Inhabitants are as arrant Drones, and 
as contemptible as their Forefathers. Origen [c] being 
minded to let Ce//us know how ridiculous it was to 
reproach our Saviour’s Birth, tells him, that even 
tho” he had been born in the Ifland of Seriphus, 
‘even tho’? he had been born of the very Scum of 
the Seripbians, yet it mutt be granted that he made 
more noife in the World than the Themiftocles’s, the 
‘Plates, the Pythagoras's, than the wifeft Greeks, 
-than their greateft Kings and Generals. 

The Inhabitants of Serpho pay but 800 Crowns 
to the Capitation and Land-Tax: accordingly their 
Crop of Barley and Vintage is but fmall. The beft 


. [a] ‘H Kerapire. [2] Séeipos vicas © Weg Hy Muñr. 
‘Scyl. Peripl. —_[e] {Contra Celf. lib. 1. 
FU es | Lands 
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‘Lands belong to the Monks of St. Michal the Arch- 
angel [a], whofe Convent: is Northward near the 
Sea, within fight of Thermia and Serphopoula, a 
bafe Rock, where thefe Monks breed their Goats 
and Swine, under the Infpection of a Caloyer. Al- 
‘tho’ in the vulgar Greek the word Poula fignifies 
little, yet there is no probability that [2] Ow and 
[ec] Favenal meant Serphopoula, under the name of 
Parva Seriphus ; for this Rock, which is not a mile 
in compafs, was never inhabited. [d] Origen and 
thofe Authots call it Serpho, a fmall Ifland, becaufe 
in fact it is no more than 36 miles in circuit. Here 
it was Polydeffes reign’d ; and here are ftill to be 
feen thofe dreadful Rocks, on which the Fable of 
Perfeus was grounded. 

Every Inhabitant of this Ifland is of the Greek 
Communion: the Cadi is itinerant, as well as he of 
Siphanto, The Waivod of Serpho, aTurk of Negro- 
pontus, to whom we were recommended by M. 
Gnion, gave usa hearty Welcome, and earneftly in- 
vited us to fee the Greeks dance at la Madona de la 
Mafferia, which is the prettieft Chapel in the Ifland. 
It is certain the Greeks have not abfolutely loft that 
Jocularity, nor that Genius for Satire, which fhone 
fo confpicuous in their Anceftors; they are every 
day making very witty Ballads: nor is there any 
manner of Poftute they do not put themfelves into, 
when they dance. The Feaft feem’d to us to be 
fomewhat fcandalous, and much more tedious, in 
regard it lafted all the night: far from languifhing 
after the Fair Ones of the Country, we were impa- 
tient to be going to the Ifle of Thermia, which ts 
not above twelve miles from Serpho; but on the 


[a] Movasnps Te wyis Mixandr Takiaoye. | 
el Te tamen parvæ rector Polydeéta Seriphi.. Ovid. ibid. 
c] Ut Gyare claufus fcopulis parvaque Seripho. uv. 
Sat. 10. [2] Minima & ignobilifima infula. Orig. ibid. . 
Vol. I. O | Mnorrow 
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morrow there rofe fo ftrong a Wind North, that 
we durft not venture out. 
We muft not look for Antiquities in Serpho : it is 
a place that never was either powerful or magnifi- 
cent, tho’ its Port made it recommendable, even 
in the time when Greece was illuftrious. According 
to Herodotus [a], the Inhabitants of Seriphos, Siph- 
nos, and Melos, were the only Iflanders that refus’d ~ 
to admit Xerxes’s Troops and Fleet, when that 
Prince aiming at the Conqueft of Greece, would fain 
have fecur’d fuch as fided with him. Herodotus 
deduces the Miliotes from the Lacedemonians, and 
thofe of Siphuos and Seriphos from the Athenians,who 
took the name of Jonians from one of their Generals, . 
_ Ion the Son of Xuthus. After the Battel of r- 
temifium, wherein it was a meafuring Caft as to the 
Advantages gain’d either by the Greeks or Perfians, 
the Athenians juftly anxious for the Prefervation of 
their City, fent away their Wives and Children into 
the Ifle of [2] Salamis, and made fuch ftrenuous In- 
{tances to the other People of Greece, that they pre- 
vail’d to have a common Fleet affembled round this 
Ifland. The Inhabitants of Melos fent thither two 
Gallies, thofe of Seriphos and Siphnos the fame. 
The Romans looked on Seriphos as a place fit 
to make enormous Offenders die of the Spleen. 
Augufius banifh’d to this place the Orator Caffus Se- 
verus{c] [who could not,be cured of giving foul Lan- 
age by feventeen Years Banifhment into Crete. 
Veftilia the Wife of Labeon,, convicted of Adultery, 
was likewife banifh’d thither: and Stratonicus 
found this place fo very uneafy, that he one day 
afk’d his Hoft, what fort of Offence was punifh’d 
with Banifhment in his Country: Perjury, faid the 


[2] Lib. 8, [2] Colouri. 

Id In faxo Seriphio confenuit. Tacit. Gb. 4. Annal. c. 21. 
Eufeb. Chron, Gr. & Lat. p.158, Plutarch. de Exil. 
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- Hoft. Why doft not thou forfwear thy felf then? 
cry’d Stratemcus, to be difmifsd from this curfed 
ace ? 

The greateft pleafure we took in this Ifland, was 
to hear the Frogs croaking in the Marfhes round 
the Port. Pliny [a] and Elian [6] fay, they were 
mute in Serphos ; and recover’d their Voice again, 

if tranfported elfewhere: this Race of mute Frogs 
muft needs be loft. Hermolaus Barbarus has re- 

tord the Paflage in Pliny where this Fa& is report- 
ed: for in the.ancient Copies it is Grafs-hoppers, 
not Frogs. Theopbraflus, fays Elan, does not pre- 
tend it was Fupiter who ftruck the Frogs of Seripbos 
mute, at the defire of Perfeus, who could not fleep 
for their noïfe : that Philofopher refers the Caufe of 
it to the Chilnefs of the Water there. We roam’d 
all about this Marfh in fearch of Plants; and we 
found the Water as it were lukewarm. However, 
this falfe Obfervation concerning the Frogs of Seri- 
phos, gave occafion to the Proverb quoted by Sre- 
phens the Geographer and Suidas, Such a one is a 
Brag of Seriphos; that is, he’s a Fool and cannot 
{peak. | 
3 Next to the Mines of Load-ftone, the moft cu- 
rious thing in the Ifle of Serphos, relating to Natu- 
ral Hiftory, is a fort of Clove-Fuly-Flower; the 
Trunk whereof comes up like a Shrub, in the 
Chinks of thofe horrible Rocks which are above the 
Town. This Plant has not chang’d, tho’ rais’d 
from the Seed, and cultivated in the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where it maintains the Honours of Greece, 
amidft an infinite number of {carce Plants come from 
the fame Country. | 
Its Root is thick as a Man’s Thumb [c], cover- 
ed over with a Bark, brown, hard, ligneous, di- 


[a] Hift. Nat. lib. 8. cap. 58. [4] Lib. 3. cap. 37. 
[<] Caryophyllus Græcus, arboreus, Leucoii folio perama- 

10... Core. Injt. Rei Herb. 23. 
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vided into feveral other Roots fomewhat hairy: 
it pufhes through the Chinks of the Rocks a crook- 
ed Trunk, two foot high, about two inches thick, 
brittle, hard, dingy-colour’d within, cloth’d with a 
Bark. blackifh, chapt, rugged, and as it were a- 
dorn’d with fome Ringlets: this Trunk likewife 
produces feveral Stalks, all branchy and brown, 
except towards the top, where the young Buds are 
of a fea-green, garnifh’d with Leaves of the fame 
colour, an inch long, three or four lines broad, ob- 
tufe at the point, oppofite two by two, brittle, 
bufhy, bitter as Gall. Thefe Buds extend the length 
of half a foot, laden with Leaves like the former, 
but narrower, and ufually fupport a fingle Flower, 
fometimes a pretty large Clufter: each Flower con- 
fifts of five Leaves, an inch and a half long, which 
run not above half an inch out of the Cup, round- 
ed, indented like a Cock’s Comb, gridelin, ftriped 
with Veins darker towards their Bafe, the other 
Stripes a deep purple. The Tail of thefe Leaves is 
narrow, white, and inclos’d in the Cup: this Cup 
is a Pipe an inch long, aline in diameter, fomewhat 
puffy towards the bottom, where it is accompany’d 
with another Cup, with many Scales pointed, and 
lying one on another: from the bottom of the grand 
Cup. rife flender white Threads or Chieves, each 
charg’d with a gridclin Summit. The Pifüle or 
Pointal 1s but five lines long, cylindrical, pale green, 
terminating in two white Horns, which furmount 
the Lhreads. When the Flower is gone, this Pif 
tile becomes a fort of Cod or Shell, reddifh when 
*tis ripe, {welling toward the middle; at the point 
it opens into five parts, and difplays the Seeds; 
black, flat, flender, white within, fome oval, o- 
thers circular, faften’d to fmall Threads, which 
from the Body of the Placenta convey to them the 
_autritious Juice. 

| Iam, My Lorn, &e. 
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To Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c. | 


Defcription of the Iflands of Antiparos, Paros, and 


Naxia. 


~My Lorp, 


HO’ Autumn is a very agreeable Seafon in 

the Archipelago, yet the Sky, which began to 
be overcaft, feem’d to threaten us with Storms and 
Tempefts; which were what we fear’d more than 
any other Adventure whatever: and as Storms do 
generally follow the Change of Seafons, the Appre- 
henfion of the Rains which conftantly fall in the 
Levant at the beginning of September, put us upon 
making more difpatch than we fhould have 
done at another time. Our Defign was, if poffi- 
ble, to fee the whole “Archipelago; and fince our 
Departure from Candia, we had as yet been at no 
more than four Iflands of it. We fet out there- 
fore from Serpho for Siphanto, and embarked for the 
Ifland Antiparos, which is eighteen miles diftant 
from it. 

Antiparos [a] isa Rock about fixteen 4. roc: 
miles in circuit, flat, well cultivated, ~~ . 
and produces as much Barley as ferves fixty or fe- 
venty Families, inhabiting a forry Village a mile 
from the Sea, who pay 700 Crowns for their Land- _ 
Tax, and 500 Crowns Capitation, tho’ all their 
Trade lies in a little Wine and Cotton. Every 


[a] QAIAPOE, Steph. OQAEAPOE, Strab. Oxtaros, Plin. 
| O 
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Year they chufe two Confuls, fometimes but one, 
who has ten Crowns for taking care of the Affairs 
of the Ifland. In Spiritual Matters, it depends up- 
on the Greek Archbifhop of Naxia; but he has very 
bad Parifhioners, for the greateft part of the Inha- 
bitants of the Ifland are French and Maltefe Corfairs, 
who are neither Greeks nor Latins. 

The beft Eftate in the Ifland belongs to the Mo- 
naftery of Brici at Siphanto, which fends two Ca- 
loyers to gather in the Harveft : it brought in a con- 
fiderable Revenue, before the Venetians burnt its Olive- 
Trees; but they did not {pare the very Joifts of the 
Houfesinthofe places where theirF leet winter’d during 
the Candian War. . As to Good Chear, the People 
know not what it means, except in Fifh; for But- 
cher’s Meat is often impoffible to be had : they have 
neither Hares nor Partridges, but only Rabbits and 
wild Pigeons. The Confternation was fo great there 
when we arrived, that they had not left fo much as 
a Table-Cloth or a Napkin in their Houfes ; but 
had buried every thing in the Fields, at fight of the 
Turkifo Army, which was exacting the Capitation. 
It muft be confefs’d, the Cudgel [a] of the Turks 
has very great Virtues, the whole Ifland trembles 
atthe leaft mention of the Baftinade: the beft among 
. them dare not fhew themfelves but in the moft 
humble pofture, their Heads cover’d with a dirty 
Cap; and moft of them, to avoid fo great a fhame, 
hide themfelves in Caves. The Zurks, who fufpect 
that the moft valuable of their Goods are conceal’d,; 
baftinade the Officers that are upon Duty, and this 
Ceremony continues till their Wives have brought 
out their own Ornaments and. thofe of their Neigh- 
bours. We may eafily conceive what Lamenta- 
tions attend thefe Proceedings: oftentimes the Turks, 
after having feiz’d all their Jewels and other Finery, 


[7] The Falaque. ; 
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will throw the Hufbands, Wives, and Children 
into Irons... | 
The Port of Antiparos is navigable only for fmall 
Barks and Tartanes ; but in the middle of the Ca- 
nal, between this Ifland and that of Paros, there 
is depth for the biggeft Veffels: this Canal, which - 
is no more than a mile broad between the Rocks of 
Strongilo and Defpotico, which are fituated a little on 
one fide of its Opening, is full of other {mall Rocks 
that have no names. 
This Ifland, as defpicable as it appears, has in it 
one of the greateft Rarities that perhaps is in Na- 
ture, and which proves one of the important 
Truths of Philofophy, to wit, the Vegetation of 
Stones. We were refolv’d to be fatisfy’d occularly 
ofit, and therefore went to the fpot, that we might 
be able to philofophize thereon with greater cer- 
tainty. This admirable place is four miles from the 
Village, about a mile and a half from the Sea, in 
fight of the Iflands Mo, Sikino, and Policandro, 
which are but 35 or 40 miles diftant. ’ 
+ A rough Cavern is the firft Object that offers it 
felf to you, about thirty paces broad, vaulted in a 
kind of Arch, and inclofed with a Court made by 
the Shepherds: this place is divided into two by 
fome natural Pillars, on the biggeft whereof, which 
looks like a Tower fixed into the top of the Ca- 
vern, there is feen an Infcription very ancient and 
very broken: it mentions fome proper Names, 
which the Natives, by I know not what Tradition, 
fuppofe to be the Names of the Confpirators againft 
Alexander the Great; who after having fail’d in 
their Defign, took refuge in this place, as the fafeft 
they could think of. 
Among thefe Names, there is only that of 4uti- 
pater that can favour the Tradition of the Greeks; 
for Diodorus Siculus [a] relates, that fome Hifto- 


[2] Biblioth. Hift, lib, 17. : 
Q 4 rans. 
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rians accufed Antipater of Alexander’s Death. Every . 
body knows that that Prince left Autzpater Regent 
in Europe, when he fet out for the Conquett of 
Perfia; but that Minifter, enraged at the ill Offices 
done him by O/ympzas with his Mafter, was fuf- 
pected of having caus’d him to be poifoned by his 
Son, who was one of the King’s Cup-bearers: how- 
ever whether that Sufpicion was well or ill ground- 
ed, Diodorus takes notice that Autipater neverthe- 
lefs retain’d part of his Authority after 4lexander’s 
Death; fo far was he from having occafion to fly 
to this Ifland for Concealment. 

We could read only part of the Infcription ; but 
it was communicated to us quite intire by a Citizen 
of the place, who keeps a Copy of it: he aflured 
us, that it had been decypher’d by a more learned 
Man than us, who paisd through Axtiparos fome 
years fince. Thefe are the Contents of the In- 
{cription ; 


EI UNDER 


KPITANOE The Magiftracy of Crito, 
OJAEHAG@ON came to this place, 
MENANAPOE Menander, 
TOXAPMOS Socarmus, 
MENEKATHE Menecrates, 
ANTITIATPOE Antipater, 
IMMOMHAQN Ippomedon, 
APIÈTEAZ Arifteas, 

PI AE AD Phileas, 

TOPTOE | Gorgus, 

AIOTENHE Diogenes, 
DIAOKPATHE Pbilocrates, 
ONEZIMOE Onefinus 


Perhaps they are the Names of the Inhabitants 
of the Ifland, who in the Magiftracy of Crito were 


the 
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the firft that ventur’d to defcend into the Grotto, 
to take a view of it. 

Beneath this Infcription is a long Gui hole, in 
which was formerly fix’d a piece of Marble that now 
lies not far from it, but which is not very ancient, 
as appears by a Figure of the Crofs: ’tis a Baffo- 
Relievo done in the time of the Chriftians, fo ill 
handled, that you can make nothing of it; and if 
we may judge by Appearances, it was never 
thought worth carrying away. On the left hand, 
at the bottom of a Rock cut into an inclining Pla. 
is to be feen another Greek Infcription, more worn 
than the former. 

Between the two Pillars that are on the right hand, 
is a little Platform gently floping, feparated from 
the innermoft part of the Cavern by a low Wall: in 
this place was graved fome years ago, at the footof . 
a Rock that is pretty flat, the following words : 


HOC ANTRUM EX NATURE 
MIRACULIS RARISSIMUM UNA 
CUM COMITATU RECESSIBUS E- 
JUSDEM PROFUNDIORIBUS ET 
ABDITIORIBUS PENETRATIS 
SUSPICIEBAT-ET STATIS SUS- 
PICI NON POSSE EXISTIMABAT 
CAR, FRAN.OLIERDENOINTEL 
IMP. GALLIARUM LEGATUS, 
DIE NAT. CHR. QUO CONSECRA- 
TUMFUIT. AN MDCLXXIIL 


You afterwards go forward to the bottom of the 
Cavern by a greater Defcent of. about twenty paces 
long : this is the Paffage into the Grotto, and this 
Pafiage is only a very dark Hole, in which you can- 

not walk upright, nor without the help of Torches. 
Firft, you go down a frightful Precipice by means 
of a Rope, which you take care to faften at the 
very 
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very Entrance. From the bottom of this Precipice 
you flide down into another much more terrible, 
the fides very flippery; and deep Abyffes on the 
left hand: they place a Ladder afide of thefe A- 
byfles, and by its means we tremblingly got down 
a Rock that was perfectly perpendicular. We con- 
tinu’d tomake our way through places fomewhat 
lefs dangerous ; but when we thought ourfelves up- 
on fure ground, the moft frightful Leap of all ftopt 
us fhort, and we had infallibly broken our necks, 
had. we not had notice, and been kept back by our 
Guides. There is ftill the Remains of a Ladder, 
which M. de Nointel had placed there: but as it 
is now grown rotten, our Guides had taken care to 
bring another brand-new. | To get down here, we 
were forced to flide on our backs along a great Rocks 
and without the affiftance of och tops we had ~ 
fallen down into horrible Quagmires, 

When we were come to the bottom of the Lad- 
der, we again rolled for fome time over Rocks, 
fometimes on our backs, fometimes on our bellies, 
according as we found moft eafe ; and after all thefe 
Fatigues, we at length entered into that admirable 
Grotto, which M. de Nointel had juft reafon to fay 
he could never fufficiently admire. The People that 
conduéted us, reckoned it 150 fathom deep from 
the Cavern to the Altar marked 4. and as many 
more from that Altar to the deepeft place you can 
go down into. The bottom of this Grotto on the 
left hand is very rugged; onthe right it-is pretty 
even, and this way it is that you go to the Altar. 
From this place the Grotto appears to be about for- 
ty fathom high, and fifty broad: the Roof of it isa 
pretty good Arch, in feveral places rifing out into 
large round knobs, fome briftling with points like 
the Bolt of Fupiter, others regularly dinted, from 
whence hang Grapes, Feftoons, and Lances of a 
fürprifing length. On the right and left are natu- 
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ral Curtains, that ftretch out every way, and form 
on the fides a fort of channell’d Spires or Towers, 
for the moft part hollow, like fo many little Clofets 
all round the Grotto. Among thefe Cabinets, one 
large Pavilion (8) is particularly diftinguifhable ; it is 
formed by Productions that fo exactly reprefent the 
Roots, Branches, and Heads of Colly-Flowers, that 
ne would think Nature meant by this to fhew us 
how fhe operates in the Vegetation of Stones. All 
thefe Figures are of white Marble, tranfparent, 
cryftallized, and generally break aflant and in dif- 
ferent Beds, like the Judaic Stone. Mott of thefe 
pieces even are covered with a white Bark, and be- 
ing ftricken upon, will found like Copper. 

On the left, a little beyond the Entry (C) of the 
Grotto, rife three or four Pillars (D) or Columns 
of Marble, planted like Stumps of Trees on the tuft 
of a little Rock. The higheft of thefe Stumps is 
fix foot eight inches, and one foot diameter, almoft 
eylindrical, and of equal thicknefs, except in fome 
places, where it is as it were wavy ; it is rounded at 
the top, and ftands in the middle of the others. 
The firft of thefe Pillars is double, and not above 
four foot] high. There are on the fame Rock fome 
other budding Pillars, that look like the Stumps of 
Horns; I examined one which was pretty large, and 
that probably might be broken in M. de NointePs 
time : it exactly reprefents the Stump of a Tree cut 
down; the middle, which is like the ligneous Body 
of the Tree, isa brown Marble approaching to an 
iron-grey, about three inches broad, furrounded by > 
divers Circles of different colours, or rather by fo 
many old Saps, diftinguifhed from each other by fix 
concentric Circles, about two or three lines thick, 
whofe Fibres run from the Center to the Circum- 
ference. Thefe Stems of Marble muft certainly ve- 
 getate ; for befides that not one fingle Drop of Wa- 
ter ever falls into this place, it would not be con- 

ceivable, 
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ceivable, if they did, how a few Drops falling from 
a height of 25 or 30 fathom, could form cylindrical 
pieces, terminating like round Caps, and always of 
the fame regularity: a Drop of Water would much 
rather diffipate in the fall ; it is certain that none 
diftils through into this-Grotto, as it does into com- 
mon fubterranean Cavities. All that we could find 
here of this nature, was fome few indented Sheets 
of Stone, the points of which let fall a pearly Drop 
of Water very clear and very infipid, which no 
doubt was formed by the Humidity of the Air, 
which in fuch a place muft condenfe into Water, as 
it does in Apartments lined with Marble. 

In the furthermoft part of the Grotto to the left, 
appears a Pyramid much more furprifing, which 
ever fince M. de Nointel caufed Mafs to be celebrated 
here in 1673, has been called the Altar (4). This 
piece ftands by itfelf, quite feparate from the reft ; 
it is 24 foot high, fomewhat like a Tiara, adorned 
with feveral Chapiters fluted length-ways, and fuf- 
- tained on their feet, of a dazzling whitenefs, as is all 
the reft of the Grotto. This Pyramid is perhaps 
the fineft Plant of Marble that is in the world: the 
Ornaments with which it 1s covered, are all in the 
fhape of Colly-flowers; that is to fay, terminating 
in large Bunches, more mafterly defcribed than if a 
Sculptor had juft given them the finifhing Touch. 
Once again I repeat it, ’tis impoffible this fhould be 
done by the Droppings of Water, as is pretended by 
thofe who go about to explain the Formation of Con- 
gelations in Grottos. It is much more probable, 
that thefe other Congelations we {peak of, and which 
hang downwards, or rife out different ways, were 
produced by our Principle, namely, Vegetation. 

At the foot of the Altar are two Half-Columns, 
on which we placed Flambeaux to illuminate the 
Grotto, that we might view it more narrowly. M. 
de Nomtel caufed them to be broken off, to ial as 

a Ta- 
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a Table for the Celebration of midnight Mats, Up- 


on the Bafis of the Pyramid, the following W ords 
were carved by his Order : 


HIC IPSE CHRISTUS ADFUIT 
EJUS NATALI DIE MEDIA NOCTE CE: 
LEBRATO MDC ps 


In order to go round the Pyramid, you pafs un- 
der a great Mafs or Cabinet of Congelations, the 
backfide of which is hollow like the Roof of an O- 
ven: the Door into it is low; but the Drapery of 
the fides is Tapeftry of great beauty, whiter than 
Alabafter : we broke off fome bits of it, and the in- 
fide looked like candy’d Lemon-peel. From the 
top of the Roof, juft over the Pyramid, hang Fef- 
toons of an extraordinary length, which form as it 
were the Attic of the Altar. 

Monfieur the Marquifs de Nointel, Ambaflador of 
France to the Porte, pafied the three Chrifimas Ho- 
lidays in this Grotto, accompanied by above five 
hundred Perfons, as well his own Domeftics, as Mer- 
chants, see or Natives, that were curious to 
follow him. A hundred large Torches of yellow 
Wax, and four hundred Lamps that burnt night 
and day were fo well placed, that no Church was 
ever better 1lluminated. Men were pofted from 
fpace to fpace, in every. Precipice from the Altar 
to the opening (C) of the Cavern, who gave the fig- 
nal with their Handkerchiefs, when the Body of 
J.C. was lifted up ; at this fignal fire was put to 24 
Drakes, and to feveral Patereroes that were at the 
Entrance of the Cavern: the Trumpets, Hautbois, 
Fifes, and Violins, made the Confecration yet more 
magnificent, The Aimbaflador lay in the night al- 
moft oppofite to the Altar, in a Cabinet feven or 

eight foot long, naturally cut in one of thofe large 
Spires which we mentioned before. On one fide of 
5 this 
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this Spire is a hole that is an Entrance into another 
Cavern, but no body durft go down into it. 

They were much perplexed to bring Water from 
the Village to ferve fo many People. The Capu- 
chins, that were his Excellency’s Chaplains, were 
notin poffeffion of the Rod of Mofes. After much 
fearching they found a Spring to the left of the Af- 
cent; it isa little Cavern, in the hollow of the 
Rock, that ferves as a Receptacle to the Water. 

M. de Nointel was the Man that renewed the Me: 
mory of this Grotto. The Natives themfelves durft 
not go down into it before he came to Antiparos; he - 
encouraged them by Largefles. The Corfairs offered 
to accompany any that would fhew them the way : 
thofe Gentlemen thought nothing difficult that might 
be a means of making their court to his Excellency, 
who was a paffionate Lover of fuch Curiofities, and 
efpecially of any thing antique. Perhaps upon the 
credit of the Infcription we have inferted above, he 
imagined fome precious Monument might be found 
there. He carried with him two very fkilful 
Draughts-men, and three or four Mafons with U- 
tenfils that would loofen and lift away the moft lum- 
berfome pieces of Marble. Never did Ambaffa- 
_ dor return from-the Levant with fo many fine things: 
and by good-fortune moft of thefe pieces of Mar- - 
ble are in the hands of M. Baudelot of the Acade- 
my Royal of Infcriptions and Medals; they were 
referved for a Perfon of his Merit. 

I have but one word more to fay of the Grotto of 
Antipater ; fo they call a little Cavern, into which 
you enter by a fquare Window open at the hinder- 
moft part of that Cavern, which ferves as a Vefti- _ 
bulum to the great Grotto. That of Antipater is all 
lined with Marble cryftalliz’d and fluted; it isa — 
kind of Parlour of the fame Floor with its Opening, 
and would be extremely agreeable to a Man am 
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had not been dazzled with the Miracles that are in 
the large Grotto. 

The top of the Mountain where thefe Grottos are, 
is as it were paved with tranfparent Cryftallizations, 
like common Talc; but which)always break into 
Lozenges or Cubes: and I fancy thefe Cryftalliza- 
tions are Symptoms of fubtterranean Grottos. I 
have feen the like at Candia upon Mount Ida, and 
at Mar/eilles at St. Michael D’ Eau Douce. From the 
Ridges of the Cavern of Antiparos hang fome Roots 
of that fine Caper-Tree without Thorns [4], whofe 
Fruit they candy in the Iflands. The reft of the 
Mountain is fpread with Cretan Thyme; falfe Dit- 
tany, Cedars with Cyprefs-Tree Leaves, Lentiques, 
Squills: all thefe Plants are common over the Iflands 
of Greece, and Antiparos would not be worth vifit- 
ing, were it not for this charming Grotto. 

We crofs’d the Canal that runs between Avtipa- 
ros and Paros, with a South-Weft Wind, that blew 
in our poop [4], and carried us fix miles in lefs than 
an hour’s time : for tho’ the Canal is not above a mile 
broad, it is reckoned fix or feven from the Port of 
Antiparos to that of Paros. This Diftance fatisfied us 
that Antiparos is the Ifland which the Ancients 
knew by the name of Ofiaros : there is no room for 
doubting it, from a Paflage which Stephens the Geo- 
grapher has preferved to us, of the Treatife of the 
Iflands by Heraclides Ponticus, who makes Ofiaros 
to be a Colony of Sidonians, and places that Ifland 
about feven [c] miles from Paros; which agrees 
exactly with the Length of our Paflage. Our Boat 
was bravely tofs’d about, and the Rain, whjch fell 
in Sheets, wetted us to fome purpofe: it was the 
laft Day of Augu/t, and the firft time we had feen it 
rain in the Archipelago. 


. [a] Capparis non fpinofa fru&u majore, C. B, Pin. 180. 
{4} Labech, [c] uvan fad. Le Lives | 
We 
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We landed ‘the fecond of September 
at the Gate of the Caftle of [a] Pare- 
chia, the chief Town in the Ifland Paros [5], built 
on the Ruins of the ancient and famous Paros, 
which, according to Stephens the Geographer, was 
the biggeft and moft potent of the Cyclades. When 
the Perfians, by order of Darius, crofs’d over into 
Europe to make war on the Athenians, Paros fided 
with the Afatics [c], whom fhe aflifted with Troops 
for the Battle of Marathon. Miéltiades, laden with 
: Glory after that great Day, obtained of the Atheni-. 
ans a ftrong Fleet, and affured them, without de- 
claring for what purpofe he defigned it, that he 
would carry their Army into a Country where it. 
fhould win great Riches without much trouble. 
Paros was befieged by Land and Sea [d]: the Inha- 


TIA POZ. 


bitants feeing their Walls laid in ruins, defired to : | 


capitulate ; but perceiving a great Fire on the fide 
of Mycone [e], they imagined it to be the Signal of 
fome approaching Succour, fent them by Da/is one 
of the Perfian Generals; whereupon they would 
not any more hearken to Capitulation: and this 
gave occafion to the Proverb, To keep one’s Word af- 
ter the Parian manner [f].  Miltiades, who wasin 
apprehenfion of the Enemy’s Fleet, burnt all his 
Machines, and retired haftily to Athens. 

Herodotus | g1, who defcribes this very catefully, 
far from faying that the befieged were inclined to 
capitulate, relates, that Miltiades defpairing to carry 
the Place, confulted Timon, a Prieftefs of the Coun- 
try, who advifed him to perform fome fecret Cere- 
mony in the Temple of Ceres near the City. That 
General followed her Counfel ; but endeavouring to 
leap over the inclofure of the Temple, he broke his 


[a] Paros. Paris, dy the Franks. [4] Or Parichia. 
Le] Herod. lib. 6. [7] Corn. Nepos in Miltiad, 
[e] Steph. [Lf] AvasragveZew. {g] Ibid. 


Leg. 
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Leg. In all probability the Ceremony did not fuc- 
ceed ; he-was obliged to raife the Siege ; the Senate 
condemned him to pay the Charges of the Expedi- 
tion: he was thrown into Prifon till he fhould pay 
the Debt, and there he died of his Wounds. ‘This 
Siege was very glorious to the Pariens, notwith- 
ftanding they were reckoned People without Faith 
for their behaviour in it; for Miltiades, who had 
been unable to fubdue it, was the greateft Soldier of 
his Age. After the Battle of Salamin, Themiftocles{ a}, 
tho’ bufied in the Siege of Andros, raifed Contribu- 
tions upon Paros, and made it tributary to Athens, 
becaufe it had favoured the Afatics more than any 
other of the Iflands.. This is what isto be found of 
moft certainty in the Greek Hiftory relating to the 
Ifland of Paros. If we go back beyond the Power 
_ of the Athenians, we fhall even then meet with 
fomething confiderable of this Ifland; and this 
would give occafion to {peak of the different Maf- 
ters that poffefled thefe famous Cyclades, among 
which, Paros was not the leaft confiderable. 
Perhaps Se/ofris, that great King of Egypt, who 
called himfelf King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords! ],received the Submiffion of Paros, as well as 
of moft of the reft of the Cyclades, that is to fay, of 
fome other Iflands of the Archipelago that lie almoft 
in a Circle round the famous Delos. The PrJenici- 
ans [c] muft have pofleffed thefe Iflands, fince they 
were the firft Mafters of the Grecian Sea; but it is 
no eafy matter to reconcile Thucydides and Diodorus 
Siculus [d], about the time when the Carians fettled 
in thefe Iflands. Thucydides pretends that Minos 
drove thofe People out of them; and Diodorus on 
the contrary advances, that they did not fo much as 


[2] Herod. lib. 8. [4] Bacsrsds BaosAtuy, x Asomorie Ac- 
exorav. Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. Hift. lib. 1. 

{c] Thucyd. lib. 1. [4] Biblioth. Hift. Jib. 4.) 
ENOL, De P go 
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go thither till after the Trojan War, and that they 
torced the Cretans to leave them. Stephens the 
Geographer affirms, that the Arcadians mixed with 
the Cretans, and gave the name of one of their Ge- 
nerals, called Paros, to the Ifland we are now fpeak- 
ing of; for before, it went by that of Minus, as 
Pliny obferves [a]. 

According to Apollodorus {b], it was in this If- 
land that Minos learnt the Death of his Son Andro- 
geas, who was killed in Attica, where he had dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf at the public Games. That un- 
happy Father, who was then facrificing to the 
Graces at Paros, was fo ftruck with Grief, that he 
threw his Garland to the Earth, and would not play 
on the Flute. urydemon, Chryfes, Nephalion 
and Philolaus, other Children of Minos, were re- 
tired to Paros, when Hercules pafled through it to 
go in queft of the Girdle of Hypolita, Queen of the 
Amazons, by order of Eury/theus [c]. 

It is alfo certain, that Paros did not refufe the 
Propofals of Xerxes Son of Darius, when that Prince 
demanded of the Grecian Iflands Earth and Water; | 
. fince of all the Iflanders, there were only the Inha- 

bitants of Melos, Sipbnos, and Seriphos [d], that 
would not grant him his Demand. The Inhabitants 
of the other Iflands deferted the Athenians, and did 
not own their Sovereignty till after the Storm was 
blown over. Diodorus Siculus [e] remarks, that they 
were plundered, in fpite of the Athenian Fleet ap- 
pointed to defend them from the Infults of Alexan- 
der Tyrant of Pherea, who furprifed and routed 
that Armament. 

It appears by that famous Monument of dulas, 
fo exactly defcribed by Cofmos of Egypt and fo 


[a] Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12... [6] .Biblioth. lib. 3. cap. 
14. © [c] Idem Biblioth. lib. 2. cap. 4. [4] Herod. lib. 8. 
[e] Biblioth. Hi. librs. ? Non 


well 
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well illuftrated by the R. F. Dom Bernard de Mont- 
faucon [a], that the Cyclades, and confequently Paros, 
were under the dominion of the Prolomies, Kings of 
Egypt: for that Monument, which is of the time 
of Ptelomy Evergetes, the third of the Name, makes 
mention of thofe Iflands. From the dominion of 
the Egyptians, it fell again into that of the Æ/hexi. 
ans. Mithridates [b] for alittle while was Mafter 
of the Cyclades ; but being forced to give way to the 
Good-fortune of Sy//a, to the Valour of Lucullus, and 
to the Greatnefs of Pompey, as Florus expreffes it, 
he retired towards the North. The Romans continu- 
ed quiet Poffeflors of Athens and the Archipelago, the 
Iflands of which were erected into a Province, 
with Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. This Province 
was afterwards under a Proconful, together with 
the Hellefpont and Afig Minor. 

The Greek Emperors in their turn were Matters of 
the Archipelago, till Marco Sanudo, a noble Veneti- 
an, was made Duke of Naxia by Henry Emperor of 
Conftantinople [c]. This new Duke united Paros, 
and feveral other neighbouring Iflands, to Naxos [4]. 
Paros was difmembred from it by Florentia Sanudo, 
Dutchefs of the Archipelago, who gave it as Portion 
to Mary her only Daughter, the Wife of Ga/par de 
Sommerive(e]: this was a great Lord, who afterwards 
juftly pretended to the whole Dutchy of Naxos ; but 
he was obliged to take up with Paros, being un- 
able to refift Francis Crifpo, who having caufed Ni- 
cholas Carcerio to be affaffinated, entered into pof- 
feffion of the reft of the Dutchy. : 

Some Years after, Paros came into the illuftrious 
Family of Venier, by the Marriage of Framis Ve- 
nier, a Noble Venetian, with Florentia de Sommerive, 


[a] Topogr. Chriftian. de Mundo, lib. z. 
[4] De Bello Mithrid. [c] 1207. [2] Hiftory of the 
Dukes of the Archipelago, {e] Summaripa. 
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Sitter to Courfin de Sommerive, to whom fhe was fole 
Heirefs. Francis Venier was Grandfather of that 
famous Venier who yielded the Ifland of Paros to 
Barbaroffa, Captain-Bafhaw under Solyman II. only 
becaufe he was utterly deftitute of Water at Kepha- 
join Fort St. Anthony. Leunclavius [a] makes men- 
tion of a Greek called Fames Herachdes and Baji- 
licus, who deduced himfelf from the Princes of Wa/- 
lachia, and bore’the Title of Marquifs of Paros. The 
Wallachians put him to death in 1563; but it is not 

robable he ever was in pofleffion of that Ifland, in 
regard the Turks took it from the Venetians. 

As to the Caftle of Paros, or Parechia, its Walls 
are built of nothing but ancient pieces of Marble. 
Moft of the Columns are placed in it long-wife, and 
fhew only their Diameter: fome of thofe that ftand 
upwards, fupport Corniches of an amazing bignefs. 
On whatever fide you caft your eyes, you fee no- 
thing but Architraves or Pedeftals, mingled with 
great pieces of Marble, that were formerly employ- 
ed in nobler Works. To make the Door of a Sta- 
ble, which ufually fervesforthat of the whole Houfe, 
they fet up two Ends of Corniches, the Moldings 
of which are admirable: a-crofs thefe they lay a Co- 
lumn to ferve for a Lintle, without much minding 
whether ’tis placed according to Rule, and level, or 
no. ‘The Natives, who find this Marble ready cut 
to their hands, put it together as well as they can, 
and oftentimes whiten it with Lime. As for In- 
{criptions, they are not hard to be met with round 
the Town; but they are fo mauled, that you can 
make nothing ofthem. The French, Venetians, and 
Englifh, have carried away the beft, and they every 
day break to bits the fineft pieces that they find, for 
the inclofure of their Fields; Frizes, Altars, Baffo- 
Relievos, nothing can efcape the Ignorance of the 


i [2] Supplem. Annal. 
; 10 Greeks, 
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Greeks. Wretched Cutters of Saltfellers and Mor- 
tars are all you can find here, in the room of thofe 
great Sculptors and fkilful Architeéts, who former- 
ly made the Marble of this Ifland more famous than. 
that of the neighbouring Iflands[a]; for this 
beautiful fort of Stone is no lefs common at Naxos 
and at Tinos, but they wanted Men of Skill to work 
upon it, and bring into repute. 

They carried us three miles from the Caftle to 
fee fome ancient Quarries, where there is nothing 
left but a few Trenches all covered with broken 
Bits and Rubbifh of Stone, as frefh as if they had 
been lately worked in: Mandrake and falfe Dittany 
grow plenty about them. The moft ancient Quar- 
ries are a mile from thence, above the Mill be- 
longing to the Monaftery of St. Minas. In one of 
thofe Quarries is an antique Baffo- Relievo, wrought 
upon the Marble itfelf, which in that place lies na- 
turally almoft perpendicular at the bottom of a great 
Cavern that now is ufed for a Sheep-fold, from 
whence it is probable they got this fine Marble by 
the Light of Lamps[2]. There is great likelihood that 
the Mountain where this Cavern ftands, is Mount 
Morpefus [c], mentioned by Servius and Stephens the 
Geographer. 

This Baffo-Relievo is four foot long, and its high- 
eft part is two foot five inches; the bottom of it is 
cut level, the top is pretty irregular, becaufe the 
Performer fitted it to the Figure of the Rock. Tho? 
‘this Work has been very ill handled by Time, it 
neverthelefs appears to be a kind of Bacchanal, or 
if you will a Country-Wedding, containing twenty 
nine Figures tolerably well defigned, but ili put to- 


[a] Paros Marmore nobilis. Pr. Hif. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

[4] Lapis Lychnites quoniam ad lucernas in cuniculis cæde- 
retur. Plin. lib. 36. cap. 5. AiSog Avyyeds. Ath. Deipn. lib. 5. 

[c] MAPTIEZEA égos Iles aQ’ & of ridos éÉæipolar. Steph. 
Marpefos mons eft Pariæ infulæ. Serv.in Æneid, 6. 
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gether. Oftwenty of thefe Figures, which are up- 
on a line, the fix biggeft are feventeen inches tall; _ 
they reprefent Nymphs dancing a fort of Brawl: 
there is another fitting on the left hand, that feems 
to draw back, tho’ prefled to dance. Among thefe 
Figures appears the Head of a Satyr with a long 
Beard, that laughs till his fides crack. On the right 
are placed twelve fmaller Figures, which feem to 
come only to be Spectators. Bacchus fits quite o’top 
of the Baffo-Relievo, with Affes Ears, and a huge 
gundy Gut, furrounded with Figures in feveral At- 
titudes ; they all feem perfectly merry, efpecially a 
Satyr that ftands in the front, with Ears and Horns 
like a Bull. The Heads of this Piece were never 
finifhed : *twas a Whim of fome Carver, who di- 
verted himfelf with loading his Marble, and who 
wrote at the bottom of his Baffo-Relievo, 


AAAMAEZ 
OAPYEHE 
NYMDAIZX,. 


Adamas Odryfes rear’d this Monument to the Girls 
of the Country. Anciently the Ladies called them- 
{elves Nymphs, as Diodorus Siculus [a] informs us ; 
and {| Barthius proves pretty plain, that this Name 
was peculiarly applied to thofe that were not married. 

In a word [c] the Marble of this Ifland grew fo 
famous, that the beft Carvers ufed no other. Strabo 
had reafon to fay,that it is an excellent Stone for Sta- 
tucs; andP/imy[d] tells us, that it was fent for from 
Egypt, to adorn the Frontifpiece of that celebrated 
Labyrinth, which was counted one of the Wonders 
of the World. As to Statues, the beft Judges a- 


[a] Biblioth. Hift.1ib.3. [4] Animad. ad Stat, part 2. 
[c] Omnes autem tantum candido marmore ufi funt à Paro 
infula. Pr. Hif. Nat. lib, 36. cap. 5. 


Acisn weog Ty Kwepweoyavdiay. Rer. Georg. lib. 10. 
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gree, that the Itaian Marble is preferable to the Gre 
cian. Pliny juftly affirms, that of [4] Luna is much 
whiter. The Grecian Marble has a large cryftalline 
Grain, that givesfalfe Lights, and flies in little bits, if 
not cautioufly managed ; whereas that of Jtaly obeys 
the Chizzel, being of a much finer and clofer Grain. 
The Quarry of Marble that is in Provence be- 
tween Marfeilles and les Pennes, feems to be of the 
fame Grain with the Grecian Marble: perhaps it 
would be fofter, if they dug to a certain depth. 
There is alfo found in thofe parts a very hard Stone 
like Porphyry, but the Spots of it are pale; the on- 
ly way to know the beauties of thefe Quarries is to 
open them. Who would ever have thought, that 
a Reprefentation of Szlenus [4] would be found 
in thofe of Paros, had they not gone very deep to 
difcover that Miracle ? | 
After vifiting thefe Quarries, we went to fee the 
principal parts of the Ifland, ‘There ftill remains at 
Naufa or Agoufa a ruinated Fort built in the Sea, on 
the Remains of which are to be feen the Arms of 
Venice: the other chief Villages are Coffou, Lepbchis, 
Marmara, Chepido, and Dragoula. Thefe three 
laft Villages are at Kepbalo, a part of the Ifland very 
well known, by means of Fort St. Anthony, which 
Barbaroffa had not conquer’d, but that the Soldiers 
in it died of Thirft. Véenier, the Lord of the Ifland, 
who defended it fo vigoroufly, got away to Venice, 
whither he had before fent his Wife and Children. 
The Fort is demolifh’d, and nothing is left but the 
Monaftery of St. Anthony. At prelent they make 
ufe of the Marble dug from the Quarries of that 
part of the Ifland, and efpecially from thofe of Adar- 


[a] Plin. ibid. The Quarries of Mafla and Carara are thought 

to be the fame. | 
[6] In Pariorum lapidicinis mirabile proditur gleba lapidis | 
unius, cuneis dividentium foluta, imaginem Sileni intus extitifle. 
Plin, Hifi. Nat. ib. 3. cap. 5. . 
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mara, whence they carry it in Boats to Parechia ; 
whereas that of the ancient Quarries can go thither 
only by Land-Carriage, which is very fcarce in the 
Iflands. 

Pliny [a] very well fixes the Bignefs of the Ifland 
Paros, in faying it 1s but half as large as Naxos, 
which he reckons 75 Miles round: by this 
Reckoning, Paros muft be but 36 or 37, the ufual 
Meafure of the Natives. They fuppofe it to con- 
tain about 1500 Families, commonly tax’d at 4500 
Crowns Capitation ; butin 1700, they forced them 
to pay 6000, and 7000 for the Land-T'ax. Indeed 
this Ifland is well cultivated; they feed abun- 
dance of Flocks: their Trade confifts in Corn, Bar- 
ley, Wine, Pulfe, Sefamum, Calicoes. Before the 
Candian War, they gatherd a great deal of Oil; 
but the Venetian Army burnt all the Olive- Trees of 
Paros, in nine or ten Years that it continu’d there. 
This Ifland is fo well ftock’d with Partridges and 
wild Pigeons, that we bought three Partridges and 
two Wood-Pigeons for eighteen Pence. Their 
Butchers-Meat is good, and they do not want for 
Hogs; they have here, as in the reft of the Iflands, 
excellent little [2] Mutton, which they feed in 
their Houfes with Bread and Fruits. Their Me- 
lons are perfectly delicious ; but they have no op- 
portunity of eating them when the Yurki/b Army is 
among them: for they in a few days confume all 
the Fruits of the Archipelago, | 

At Paros we faw it rain for the firft time fince we 
left France. The Earth was fo parch’d, that it re- 
quired a little Deluge to allay its Thirft. The Cot- 
ton, the Vines, and the Fig-trees would be quite burnt 
up, were it not for the Dews, which are fo abun- 
dant, that our great Coats were dripping wet with 
them, when we lay in the Fields, or in Boats, 


Ce] Hift, Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. [2] Brouflins. 4 
which 
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which we were often drove to do, in pañling from 
one Ifland to another. To fet out in a Calm, 
won’t fave you: as they have no Compafs, you are 
forced to put in at the firft Lee-fhore, when a 
brifk Gale begins to blow. 

The Cadi, the Confuls of France, England, and 
Holland, refide at Parechia, where two Confuls are 
chofen every Year: the Office of Cadi, and that of 
Vaivode, when we were there, were exercis’d by 
Conftantachi Condili, the richeft Greek in the Ifland, 
_ Brother of Miquelachi Condili, Conful of France : it 
is a mark of great Elegance among the Greeks to 
- have their Names terminate in achi [a]. They 
fay, Conftantachi, Miquelachi, Fanachi, inftead of 
Conftantine, Michael, ‘fobn; and in this Ifland they 
{peak with more propriety than in the reft of the 
Archipelago, 

The Inhabitants of Paros have always been ac- 
counted People of good Senfe, and the Greeks of 
the neighbouring Iflands often make them Arbitra- 
tors of their Difputes. This puts me in mind of 
the Choice the Milefians formerly made of’ fome 
wife Parians [b], to put their City, which was ruin’d 
by Parties, into a Form of Government : thofe Pa- 
rians review'd the Country of Miletus, and named 
to the Magiftracy thofe whofe Lands were beft cul- 
tivated; reafonably concluding, that they who took 
due care of their own Eftates, would not neglect 
the Affairs of the Publick. 

St. Mary’s is the beft Port in the Ifland; the 
greateft Fleet may anchor there with fafety, and 
more conveniently than in that of Agoufa, which is 
clofe to it. The Port of Parechia is fit only for 
Small-Craft: they have a mighty efteem for that 


[2] They fay Petrachi, Antonachi, Dimitrachi, Nicolachi, 
Gourjachi, Stephanachi, Philippachi, Francifcachi; infead of 
Peter, Anthony, Demetrius, Nicholas, George, Stephen, Phi- 
lip, Francis. [2] Herod. lib. 5. 


of 
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of Drio [a], where the Turki Fleet generally cafts 
anchor. The Road of Drio, which is onthe Weft- 
ern part of the Ifland, leaves Naxia to the Eaft, and 
WNio to the South. The moft Eafterly of the two 
Rocks that lie in the middle of this Road, is not 
above 500 paces long, and the other is almoft 800: 
here the Fleets have good Mooring, and the South- 
Weft is the Wind that blows into the Road. Op- 
pofite to this latter Rock, in a Plain at the foot of 
a little Hill, runs a fine Stream, iffuing from four 
Springs not above eight or ten paces one from the 
other: thefe Springs firft form a little Stream divid- 
ed into three Gutters, where the Turks have with- 
in thefe few Years cut Cifterns for Bathing and 
making their Ablutions; thefe Gutters run down 
into the Sea, and when the Ships water, they flow 
into the Cafksin the Boats, by means of Pipes made 
of boil’d Leather, which they call Hand Leathers. 
The Panagia or Madona, which ftands out of the 
City of Parechia, is the largeft and handfomeft 
Church in the Archipelago: this is no very great 
Commendation ; its Light is good, and the Arches 
of the Roofs are tolerably beautiful: but as the 
Columns were taken out of the Ruins of the City, 
and are of different Orders and Models, the whole 
is fadly mifmatched. The great Dome on the out- 
fide has the form of the Helm of a Lembick: the 
Sculpture of the Frontifpiece is execrable, and the 
Painting of the Choir very coarfe. The Greeks call 
this Church Catapoliami [6]. It is not at all pro- 
bable, that it was built upon the Ruins of that mag- 
nificent Church dedicated to the Virgin, defcribed 
by Baronius [c]. That was in the midft of a great 
Foreft, which was the Retreat of St. Theoéfifta, the 
Patronefs of the Ifland; and Catapoliani is at the 


[a] Or Treou. [2] Kasaroniarn. [c] Ad Ann. 902. 
À : Gate 
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Gate of Parechia, that is, of the ancient City of 
Paros, on the Sea-fhore. - 

The Convent of French Capuchins, which is on 
the right hand as you go to this Church, is very well 
built ; its Church is pretty, and its Garden agreeable: 
there are but two Fathers in it, who live upon Alms, 
and teach Greek and Italian. It is the Rendevouz 
and Comfort of the Latins, who are but very few 
in this Ifland. 

"Among the Chapels in the Town, St. Helena’s 
is much efteem’d ; indeed it isa very great pity, 
that the Parian Marble, formerly fo great an Orna- 
ment to Greece, fhould be fo ill apply’d. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to fee poor Plates of 
Earthen Ware inchafed in that beautiful Stone, in- 
 ftead of Sculpture, to adorn the Frontifpieces of 
their Chapels: ’tis like fetting a Flint Stone in Gold. 
They reckon no lefs than fixteen Monafteries in 
Paros, viz. 

St. Minas the Martyr, the biggeft Convent in 
the Ifland, tho’ it has but two Caloyers ; “Avios Mivas. 

St. Michael the Archangel, “Ayios Takbaerns. 

The Convent of the Apoftles, ‘Ayioi Arésons. 

Our Lady of the Lake, Tavayia Awyoyssedo. 

St. John the Rainy, ‘Ayios lwawns Kaverya. 

St. George of the Goofeberries, a Fruit pretty rare 

in the Eaft ; ‘Ayios T'ewpyios Méeen. 
: St. Andrew, “Ayics Avdetas. 

St. Anthony, “Arvios Avtwibos, 

The Holy Solitude, “Aya Mév. 

Our Lady of all Forefight, Tlaveyia Lencogravy. 

St. Fobn Adrian, ‘Ayios Tudwns Adevari, 

St. Cyriac, or St. Dominic, ‘Ayios Kugianës. 

St. Fobn of the Seven Fountains, ‘Ayios Tudwns infla- 
Ceions. 


Our Lady of the Unwholefom Place, Harmyia Tora- 


Pare. > 
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St, Noirmantinus, the Hermit of Mount Sir, 
"Ayios Kapañuos. 

The Monajtery of Chrift, ‘© Xess. 

Archilochus [a], the famous Author of Iambick 
Verfes, diftinguifh’d himfelf among the Great Men 
of Paros. Horace was in the right to fay that Rage 
infpired that Poet [2]: his Verfes were fo biting, that 
Lycambas [c}, his Antagonift, was fuch a Fool as to 
hang himielf for defpair. Archilochus lived in the 
time of Gyges King of Lydia, and was Contempo- 
rary with Romulus. he 

We are ata lofs for the Name ofan excellent Man 
of that Ifland, who was the Author of the nobleft 
Monument of Chronology that is in the World [4], 
which is now to be feen in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford: upon this piece of Marble, which M. de 
Peirefe [e] purchas’d in the Levant, with feveral 
others, that fell into the hands of the Earl of 4 
rundel, are engraved the moft noted Greek Epochas 
from the Reign of Cecrops, the Founder of the Athe- 
nian Monarchy, to Diognetes the Magiftrate ; that is 
to fay, the Courfe of 1318 Years. Bifhop Ujher be- 
heves that this Chronology was written 263 Years 
before Chrift. | | 

‘This Marble, which could not be corrupted like 
a Manufcript, informs us of the Time of the Foun- 
dation of the moft famous Cities of Greece, and the 
Âge of the greateft Men that were Ornaments of 
that Nation. For inftance, by this we know that 
Hefiod lived 27 Years before Homer, and that Sappho 
wrote not till about 200 Years after that Poet. 
Thefe Marbles fix the Magiftrates [ f] of Athens, 


[a] Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 


[4] Archilochum proprio rabies armavit lambo. — Horat. de 
Arte Poet. 


[c] ‘Tinéta Lycambeo fanguine tela madent.. Oui. in Ibin. 
[4] Herod. lib. 1. [e]- Gaflend. in vita Peirefc. 
Pd O'Agxs. 
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and are of vaft help to us in the Wars of thofe 
‘Times: but this is not a proper place to enter into 
thefe Particulars; it is our bufinefs now to relate 
our Paffage into the Ifland of Naxia, known to the 
Ancients by the Name of Nawos. FA 


We arrived there the feventh of 
September, in lefs than two hours; for DA tae MEANS 
the Paffage from Port Agoufa (which is at the North 
Point of Paros) is but nine miles over, and the Ca- 
nal, in a direct line, is but fix miles broad: fo that 
Pliny [0] has very well fettled the diftance between 
thefe two Iflands at 7 miles 500 paces. Naxia isa 
Corruption of Naxos: every body knows that the 
Greek Tongue has undergone great Changes in the 
Decadence of the Empire. The word Naxia is to 
be found in obu Cameniatus, who wrote of the 
taking of Theffalonica [c] by the Saracens: he was 
taken and carry’d to Candia with the other Slaves [d]. 
The Fleet of the Saracens, in which they were, an- 
chored at Naxia, fays he, to exact the accuftom’d 
Tribute; but it fuffer’d very much in the Port of 
the Fifhpond [¢], which is now called the Port of 
the Saltpits, to the right of the Gate of the Caftle. | 
They ftill catch abundance of Mullets and Eels in 
this Port, by means of certain Hurdles of Reeds 
faften’d together: thefe Hurdles fold like our 
Skreens, and are fo ordered, that the Fifh which 
get into them at holes left on purpofe, cannot dif- 
engage themfelves. They make ufe of Machines 
like thefe [f], but much bigger and better-con- 
trived, in the Canal of Martigues in Provence: the 
Invention is very ancient. The Ichthyophagi of 
Babylonia applied themfelves to this kind of Fifh- 


[a] NAZOZ, Naxus. [6] Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 
{¢] De Excidio Theffalon. [4] Ann. go4. 
[ej To Zuyragror. [731 Bourdigous. 
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ing [2], and without trouble caught more Fifh than 
they knew how to difpofe of. ‘Thefe Hurdles laft 
along while, and are very portable, like thofe which 
we ufe as Pens for Sheep. 

The Fifhery of Naxia, the Cuftoms, and the 
Saltpits of the Town, are farm’d but at 800 Crowns: 
accordingly you may have twelve or fifteen Mea- 
furés of Salt for a Crown, and each [+] Meafure 
weighs 120 French Pounds. ‘The Port of the Salt- 
pits is not fit for large Veffels, no more than the o- 
ther Ports of the Ifland, which are all open to the 
North or [c] South-Faft: their Names are Calados, 
Panormo, St. Fobn Triangata, Filolimnarez, Pota- 
mides, and Apollona, which perhaps retains that 
Name from the Temple of pollo, which the 4- 
theniaus built at the point of Naxos, oppofite to the 
Ifland of Delos. We muft have a care not to con- 
found the Ifland of Naxos, as [d] M. Spon has done, 
with a Town of the fame Name in Sicily; where, 
according to [¢] Thucydides, the People of the Ifland 
Eubea rais’d an Altar to Apollo. 

Naxos, tho’ without Ports, was a very flourifh- 
ing [f ] Republick, and commanded the Sea, at 
the time when the Perfians pafs’d into the Archipe- 
lago. It is true, they were in poffeffion of the 
Iflands of Paros and Andros, whofe Ports are ex- 
cellent for the Reception and Entertainment of the 
greateft Fleets. [g] rifagoras, Governour of 
Miletus in Ionia, laid a defign to furprize Naxos, 
under pretence of reftoring the greateft Lords in the 
Ifland, who being driven out by the Populace, had 
taken refuge with him. Darius King of Perfia 
furnifh’d him not only with Troops for landing, but _ 


dem cella habitans. Affifiant of the Patriarch [g] Ott 
alfo 
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alfo witha Fleet of two hundred Ships. The Nax- 
iotes being fecretly forewatn’d by Magabates, the 
General of the Perfans, with whom Arifagoras hap- 
pened to fall out, prepared a warm Reception for 
him. He was forced to draw off, after a Siege of 
four months: and all the Service he could do the 
Iflanders that had retired to Miletus, was to obtain 
leave to build them a Town at Naxos, to cover 
them from the Infults of the People. 

The Perfians made a fecond Defcent upon this 
Ifland, when they ravaged the Archipelago. [a] Da- 
tis and Artaphernes meeting with no refiftance, burnt 
the very Temples, and carry’d off a vaft number of 
Prifoners. Naxos recover’d it felf from this Lofs, 
and [2] fent four Ships of War to that powerful Gre- 
cian Fleet, which beat that of Xerxes at [c] Salamin, 
in the Gulph of Athens. ‘The Remembrance of the 
Mifchiefs the Perfians had done to Naxos, and the 
Fear of provoking them to new ones, obliged the 
People to declare for the 4faticks : but the Officers 
of the Ifland were of a contrary Opinion, and carry’d 
the Ships which they commanded, to join the Gre- 
cian Fleet, by order of Democritus, the moft potent of 
the Citizens of Naxos. Diodorus Siculus [d] informs 
us, that the Naxzotes gave great proofs of Valour at 
the Battle of Platea, where Mardonius, another Per- 

fian General, was defeated by Paufanias [e]. Mean 
while the Allies having given the Command of the 
Army to the Athenians, thefe latter declared War 
againft the Nuxiotes, to punifh the Favourers of the 
Perfians. ‘The City therefore was befieged, and 
forced to capitulate with its primitive Mafters ; for 
Herodotus { f 1, who places Naxos in the Diftriét of 
Tonia, and calls itthe happieft of Iflands, makes it 


dj Biblioth. Hitt. lib. 5. 


a] Herod. lib. 6. [2] Idem, lib. 8,  [e] Colouri. 
Le] Thucyd. liba. [jf] Lib. 7. ; 


a 
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an Athenian Colony [a]; and relates that Pifftratus 
had in his turn been in poffeffion of it [2]. 

Thefe are the moft remarkable Events that 
happen’d to the Ifland of Naxos in the polite Times 
of Greece. If we fearch into remoter Antiquity, 
we find in Diodorus Siculus [6] and Paufanias the O- 
rigin of the firft People that fettled there. Butes, 
the Son of Boreas King of Thrace, having attempt- 
ed to furprize his Brother Lycurgus in an Ambuth, 
was by his Father’s Order obliged to leave the 
Country with his Accomplices: their Good-fortune 
brought them to the Round Ifland [2], for fo they 
named this we are now {peaking of. As the Thra- 
cians found in it few or no Women, and moft of 
the Iflands of the Archipelago uninhabited, they 
made fome Irruptions upon the Continent, whence 
they brought off Women, among whom was Zphi- 
media the Wife of King eus, and his Daughter 
Pancratis. ‘That King, enraged at fuch an Injury, 
commanded his Sons Ofus and Ephialtes to revenge 
him: they beat the Thracians, and made themfelves 
mafters of the Round Ifland, which they named 
Dia. Thefe Princes fome time .afterwards kilPd 
each other in Combat, as Paufanias fays [e]; or 
were kill’d by Apollo, according to Homer and Pin- 
dar : thus the Thracians remain’d quiet Poffeflors of 
the Ifland, till a great Drowth conftrain’d them to 
leave it, above two hundred Years after their Settle- 
ment. It was afterwards held by the Carians [ f ]; 
and their King Naxios or Naxos, according to Ste- 
phens the Geographer, gave it hisown Name. He 
was fucceeded by his Son Leucippus, the Father of 
Smardius, m whofe Reign Thefeus returning from 
Crete with Ariadne, landed in the Ifland, where he 


fe] ‘H Nakoc evdesoty vor vicur. Herod. lib. 5. 

[4] Idem, lib. 1. [c] Diod. Sic. Biblioth, Hift, 1. 6. 

[7] ZTPOITYAH. [e] Lib, 9. 
Ef] Awd 75 Nake Kaede yves, Steph. 
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left his Miftrefs to Bacchus, whofe Menaces had 
terribly frighten’d him in a Dream. 

The Inhabitants of Naxos pretended that that 
God was brought up among them, and that this 
Honour had procured them all manner of Felicity. 
Others believed that ‘fupiter had intrufted him with 
Mercury, to be educated in the Cave of Ny on 
the Coafts of Phenicia, on that fide that comes 
neareft to Nile: from whence Bacchus was call’d 
Dionyfius [a]. Thisis not a proper place to difen- 
tangle the Story of Bacchus. Diodorus Siculus re- 
lates, that there were three of them, to whom we 
are obliged not only for the Cultivation of Fruits, 
but alfo for the Invention of Wine, and for that of © 
Beer, which one of them brought into ufe in favour 
of fuch Nations as could not raife Vineyards in their 
own Country. 205 | 

The famous Epocha that the fame Author [2] has 
preferv’d us relating to the overflowing of the Pon- 
tus| Euxinus into the Grecian Sea, gives us great 
light into ‘moft of the Adventures that happen’d in 
fome of thofe Iflands. That Epocha at leaft dif- 
covers to us the Foundation of many Fables that 
have been publifh’d of them: it will not be im- 
proper to mention it here by the way, that the 
Readers may not wonder at certain things which we 
fhall {peak of in our Defcription of the other Iflands. 
Diodorus then affures us, that the Inhabitants of the 
Ifland of Samothrace [c] had not forgot the prodigious 
Alterations made in the Archipelago by the Over- 
flows of Pontus Euxinus, which of a great Lake 
that it was before, became at laft a confiderable Sea 
by the Concourfe of the many Rivers that difgorge 
into it: thefe Overflows laid the Archipelago under 
water, deftroyed almoft all the Inhabitants, and re- 


[a] Amd Aude x} Néons. Diod. Sic. Biblioth. Hift. lib. 4. & 
alibi. [4] Idem Biblioth. lib. 5. (c] Sanmandraki. : 
Vol. I. Q duced 
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duced thofe of the higheft Iflands to the neteffity of 
climbing up to the tops of the Mountains. : How 
many latge Iflands were then fplit into divers pieces, 
if we may ufe that Expreffion? Was there not tea- 
fon after this, for looking on thefe Iflands as a new 
World, that could not be peopled but in procefs of 
time? Is it at all furprizing, that the Hiftorians and 
Poets fhould publith fo many ftrange Adventures, 
that happen’ d in thofe Iflands in proportion as People 
of Courage left the Continent to: go to view them? 
Is it any wonder that Phy, the Epitomizer of fo 
many Books now loft, fhould fpeak of: certain 
Changes incredible to thofe that do not reflect upon 
what has happen’d in the Univerfe during fo many ~ 
Ages? What we have farther to fay of Naxia, is 
lefs remote from our Age. | 55 

During the Peloponnefian War [a], thisslfland de- 
clated for Athens, with the other Iflands of the Æ- 
gean Sea, except Milo and [à] Thera. Naxos af- 
terwards fell into the hands of the Romans: after the 
Battel of Philippi [c], Mark Anthony gave it to the 
Rhodians ; but took it from them again fomie time af- 
terwards, becaufe their Government was too rigo- 
rous. It was under the dominion of the Roman, 
and afterwards of the Greek Emperors, till the taking 
of Confrantinople by the French and the Venetians [a]; 
for three years after that gréat Revolution, as the 
French purfu’d their Conquefts of the Provinces and 
Places upon the Continent, under the Emperor 
Henry, the Venetians being mafters of the Sea [el], 
gave permiffion to fuch Subjects of the Republick 
as would fit out Ships, to poffefs themfelves of the 
Hands ofthe Archipelago, and other maritime Places, 
upon condition that the Acquirers [ f] of them did 


[a] Thucyd. lib. 2. [4] Santorin. [e] Appian. lib. 5. 

[a] 1207. [e] Flav. Blond: Breviat. Rer. Venet. 
_ Lf) Du Cange Hitt. des Emp. de Conftant. lib. 2. 
| () homage 
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homage to thofe to whom they belong’d, accord- 
ing to the Partition made between the French and 
Venetians. Marco Sanudo then got poffeflion of 
Naxia [a], Paros, Antiparos,, Milo, Argentiere, 
Siphanto, Policandvo, Nanfo, Nio, and Santorini, 
The Emperor Henry erected Naxia into a Dutchy, 
and gave Sanudo the Title of Duke of the Archipe- 
lego, and Prince of the Empire. EF. Sauger, a Je- 
fuit Miffionary very much efteem’d in the Levant 
by the name of F. Rodert, has happily clear’d up 
the Succeflion of the Dukes from Marco Sanudo to 
James Crifpo, the 21f and laft Duke of the Archi- 
pelago, who was outed by the Turks under Selim IL, 
and died of Grief at Venice. His Father Fobn Crif 
po had enter’d into an Engagement fome years be- 
fore, to pay Solymau H..a Tribute of fix thoufand 
Crowns in Gold, when Barbarofla made his Defcent 
upon the Ifland, and plunder’d it. Thus ended the 
Sovereignty of the Archipelago, after having been 
above three hundred Years [2] in the hands of 
Latin Princes. A long while before, the Ifland 
had been ravaged by Homur a Mabometan Prince, 
Contemporary with Joba Paleologus, and Mafter of 
Smyrna-and the Coaft of Jonia, | 
_ Tho?’ this Ifland is one of the moft agreeable in 
the whole Archipelago, yet to us it feem’d fitter to 
infpire Grief than Joy: you muft traverfe it all 
over to find out the fine parts of it, which are the 
Campo de Naxia, the Plains of Angarez, of Carchi, 
_ of Sangri, of Sideropetra, of Potamides, of Livadia, 

the Valleys of Ad/anes and of Perato, The whole 
Ifland is cover’d with Orange,. Olive, Lemon, Ce: 
dar, Citron, Pomegranate, Fig, and Mulberry- 
Trees ; it hasalfoagreat many Streams and Springs, 
[c] The Ancients were not in the wrong, when 
[2] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 
. {6} Ducas Hitt. Byzant. cap. 7417 + © 0 7 
fe] Mixed atyélas Eixeia,  Agathemi. lib, 2. cap. 5. 
Fe 2 
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they call’d it Little Sicily. Archilochus in Atheneus 
~ compares [2] the Wine of Naxos to the Nectar of 
the Gods. There is a [] Medal of Septimius Se- 
verus, on the Reverfe whereof Bacchus is reprefent- 
ed holding in his Right Hand a Goblet, and a 
Thyrfus in his left. They drink excellent Wine at 
Naxia to this day: the Naxiotes, who are the true 
Children of Bacchus, cultivate the Vine very well, 
tho’ they let it run along the ground eight or nine 
foot from the Trunk; which is the occafion that 
in great Heats the Sun dries the Grapes too much, 
and they are more eafily rotted by the Rain than 
at Santorini, where the Vine-Stumps grow like 
Shrubs. 

Stephens the Geographer relates two Fables out 
of A/clepiades, which fhew the Goodnefs of this 
Ifland. It is given out, fays he, that the Women 
are brought to bed at the end of eight Months, and 
that there flows a Spring of Wine in that Ifland: 
this Wine no doubt got it the name of Dionyfas [c], 
which Pliny mentions. That Author allows Naxos 
to be no more than 75 miles about; but the In- 
habitants fay ’tis 100. Its Form is almoft oval, 
and ends in two points, one looking towards Nie, 
and the other pointing between Mycone and Nicaria. 

Tho’ there is no port at Naxia that is likely to 
draw a great Trade, yet they carry on a conft- 
derable Traffick in Barley, Wine, Figs, Cotton, 
Silk, Flax, Cheefe, Salt, Oxen, Sheep, Mules, 
Emerils and Oil: they burn only Maftick Oil, tho’ 
for a Crown you may have eight Oques of Olive- 
Oil. Their Maftick-Trees are loaded with a pro- 
digious quantity of Seed, which when it is ripe they 
fet to concoét, and prefs fome days afterwards: this 


[a] Deipn. lib. 1: [6] Legend. NASION. 
É Ra ma oe à vinearum fertilitate appellarunt. P/iz. 
if. Nat. lib. 4. cap, 124 oh hante LE 
| s © Où 
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Oil is good againft a Loofenefs, the Whites, the Go- 
norrhea, the Colick: they anoint with it, in the 
falling of the Anus. [a] Diofcorides recommends it 
for cutaneous Diftempers. The Laudanum gather’d 
in this Ifland is fit for nothing but the Ufe of the In- 
habitants; it is full of Dirt, Goats-hair, and Wool: 
for they do not take the pains to get it with Whips, 
as they doin Candia; they only cut off the Wool 
and Hair of fuch Animals as have rubb’d againft the 
-Bufhes of that fort of Ciftus which we have defcribed 
before, and which is very common at Navia. 
[4] Herodotus and [c] Diofcorides mention this way 
of gathering Laudanum. Wood and Coal, which 
are things very rare in the other Iflands, are in great 
plenty in this. The People eat well; Hares and 
Partridges are extremely cheap; they catch their 
Partridges in wooden Traps, or elfe by means of 
an Afs, under the belly of which a Peafant hides 
himfelf, and fo drives them into the Nets. 

It is probable the City of Naxza [d], the Capital 
of this Country, was built upon the Ruins of fome 
ancient City of the fame name, which Péolemy feems 
to have mention’d. The Caftle fituated on the 
moft elevated part of the Town, was the Work of 
Marco Sanudo, the firft Duke of the Archipelago: 
it is a Circuit flank’d with great Towers, within 
which ftands a very large fquare one, whofe Walls 
are very thick, and which was properly the Palace 
of the Dukes. The Defcendants of the Latin 
Gentlemen that fettled in the Ifland under thofe 
Princes, are ftill in poffeffion of the Scite of this 
Caftle. The Greeks, who are much more nume- 
rous, enjoy all from the Caftle down to the Sea. 
The Enmity between the Greek and Latin Gentry, 
is irreconcileable: the Latins would rather make 


Le} Libs 1. c. 500) [2] Lib.3. fe] Lib. 1. c: 1284 
[4] Nady Nice n œéms. Ptol. Georg. lib. 3. cap. 15. 
Alliance 
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Alliance with the meaneft, Peafant, than» marry 
Greek Ladies; which made : them procure from 
Rome a Difpenfation to intermharry with their Cou: 
fin-Germans:: The Turks ule all, thefe Gentlemen, 
of both forts, juft alike. : At the arrival lof the 
meaneft Bey.of a Galhot, neither Latins nor Greeks 
ever dare ‘appear but m red Caps, like the: common 
Galley-Slaves, and tremble: before the pettieft Of: 
cer. As foon as ever the: Turks are withdrawn, the 
Waxian Nobility: refume «their former Haughtinets : 
nothing is to be feen but Caps of Velvet, nor to be 
heard of but Tables of Genealogy; fome deduce 
‘ themfelves from the Palcologt or Comnenii; others 
from the Jufiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summaripa’s. 
The Grand Signior never need to: fear any Ke- 
' bellion in this Ifland: the moment a Latin ftirs, 
the Greeks give notice to the Cadi; and if a Greek 
opens his mouth, the Cadi knows what he meant to 
fay before he has fhut it. The Ladies here are moft 
ridiculoufly vain 5 you fhall fee them return from the 
Country after Vintage, with a Train of thirty or. 
forty Women, half on foot and half upon Affess; 
‘one carries upon her head a Napkin or two made of 
Cotton, or ia Petticoat of her Miftrefs’s; the other 
marches vs holding in her hand a Pair of Stock- 
. fngs, a ftone Kettle, or a: few Earthen Plates: all 
the Furniture of the Houfe is fet to view, and the 
Miftrefs forrily mounted, makes her Entry into the 
City in a kind of Triumph at: the head of this Pro- 
ceffion. ‘The Children are in the middle of the Ca- 
valcade, and the Hufband ufually brings up the 
Rear. The Latin Ladies fometimes drefs after the 
Venetian manner; the Habit of the Greek Ladies here 
differs a little from that of the Women of Milo: we: 
fhall mention all their Clothes, in our Defcription 
of the Drefs of thofe of Myrone. | 
To come to fomething more ferious:: There are 
two Archbifhops m Naxia, one Greek, aud another 
Latin ; 
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Latin; the Latin one is very eafy in his Circumftan- 
ces, and is named by the Pope: his Church, which 
is eall’d the Metropolitan, was built and endow’d 
by the firft Duke of the Ifland ; and accordingly the © 
Chapter confifts of fix Canons, a Dean, a Chanter, 
a Provoft and a Treafurer, befides nine or ten affitt- 
ant Priefts, that make up the reft of the Clergy. 

- The Jefuits have their Refidence near the Ducal 
Tower; they generally are feven or eight Priefts, 
not only employ’d in educating the Youth, but 
alfo in performing Miffions into the other Iflands of 
the Archipelago, which they do with a great deal of 
Zeal. The Capuchins have alfo a Settlement at 
Naxia, and apply themfelves no lefs ardently and 
fuccefsfully to the Inftruction of the Chriftians. 
The Houfe of the Cordeliers is without the Town ; 
but there are only one Prieft and one Lay-Brother 
that lodge in the ancient Monaftery of St. Anthony, 
which was formerly ereéted into a Commandery of 
Rhodes fa}, and given to the Knights by the Du- 
chefs Frances Crifpo. | | 

- Phyfick is pra@is’d by all thefe Religious. The 
Jefuits and Capuchins have very good Apothecaries 
Shops. The Cordeliers fet up for the Trade as 
well as the reft: their Superior was Surgeon-Major 
to the Venetian Army during the laft War, and got 
himfelf naturaliz’d at Venice, that he might be 
Mafter of his Convent, which is dependent on that 
Republick, tho’ it is in the Dominions of the Turks. 
Thefe are the Doctors that compofe the Faculty of 
Phyfick at Naxia; they are all French, and yet a- 
gree together very indifferently. 

The [2] Country-Houfe belonging to the Jefuits 
is pretty enough, confidering it is among a People 
that know nothing at all of Building... The Greeks, 
who can but juft make a fhift to place a Ladder on 


[2] Bofius Hitt. des Cheval. | {4} Calamitia. 
| 4 | the 
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the Outfide of their Houfes, to get up to the firft 
Story, admire the Staircafe of this, which is within: 
this exceeds the Conception of their Architects. 
We admired their Gardens and Orchards: their 
Fields ftretch quite to the Valley of Melanez, which 
is one of the moft agreeable Places in the whole 
Ifland. 

The Greek Archblfhop of Naxia is very rich; 
Paros and Antiparos are dependent upon him in Spi- 
ritual Matters: he hath in the Town 35 Priefts, or 
Sacred Monks, that are under his Direction. Here 
follow the Names of his principal Churches. 

The Metropolitan, “H Mnrgémens. 

Two Churches call’d by the name of Chri, ‘0 
Xeisds. 

The Church of the Crofs, ‘0 Eraveis. 

Our Lady the Merciful, Mavayia Exuoa. 

Our Lady Protecire/s of the. land, Vasayia Mas 
done. ; 

St. Fobn the Lvangelift, “Ayios Iwawng Oordyos. 

St. Demetrius, “Ayios Anwireros. | 

St. Pantaleon, or the Great Almfgiver, ‘Ayios Mas- 
TEAENAWY. + 

Two Churches call’d St. Veneranda, Magdoneun. 

St. Fobn Baptift, “Aytos Twetwns Tleodeojos. 

St. Michael the Archangel, ‘Ayios Takiaexns. 

St. Elijah, ‘Ayios Haas. | 

The Church of the Favourite of God, “Aries Ozoxé 
TaS Nc “te 

St. Theodofia, ‘Ayia Orodocia. 
St. Dominica, “Ayia Kugvaxn. 
St. Anaftofia, “Ayla Avasadice | 
. St. Catharina, Ayia Kadagiyæ. 
The Annunciade, ’Evayledisee. 


The chief Monafteries in the Ifland are. 
The Virgin of Publication, Mavayia Pavaseoptvne 
The mot Elevated Virgin, Haayia Tynrdrega. 


The 
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The Holy Ghoft, Kigsog dowpnalos. 
St. Fobn Give-Light, Ayiog Tune polodérné: 
The Convent of Good Inftruction, Kanverica: 
That of the Cro/s, ‘O Eravets. 
That of St. Michael, © Tadiagxns. 


The Villages of the Iflands are; 


Comiaqui, Couchoucherado, 
Votri, | Gizamos, 
Scados, Damala, 
Checrez, Melanez, 
Apano Sangri, Cabonez, 

Cato Sangri, Cournocorio, 
Cheramoti, Engorez, 
Siphones, Danaio, 

Moni, Tripodez, 
Perato, Apano Lagadia, 
Caloxylo, 70 Cato Lagadia, 
Charami, Metochi, 

Filoti; Pyrgos, 
Damariona, | Apano Potamia, 
Vourvouria, Caio Potamia, 
Carchi, Aitelini, 
Acadimi, _ Vazokilotifa, 
Mognitia, St. Eleutherius, the Caftle 
Kinidaro, se of which is cald F4- 
Aiolas, _fouilla. 
Scalaria, where the Pots | 

are made; 


Thefe Villages are not all very populous; the 
Jefuits affur’d us, there were not above 8000 Souls 
in the Ifland. In 1700, the Inhabitants paid 5000 
Crowns Capitation, and 5500 Crowns Land-Tax. 
They every Year in the City elect fix Adminiftra- 
tors, At the time when we were there, the Cadi 
was not accompany’d with more than feven or eight 
Turkifh Families, and the Vaivode was another 
Turk deputed by a Bey of a Galley of Scios. , 

7 The 
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The Gentlemen of Naxia keep wholly an the - 
Country in their Caftles, which are pretty handfom 
fquare Houfes, and vifit one another but very rare- 
ly : Hunting is moft of their Employment. When 
a Friend comes to fee them, .they order one of their 
Servants to drive the firft Hog or Calf he. can light 
of into their Grounds: thefe Animals thus caught 
fraying, as they call it, in their Territories, are 
confifcated, and put to death according to the Cuf: 
tom of the Country and they feaft upon his Car- 
cafs. Pliki is a part of the Ifland where they fay 
there are Stags: the Trees are not very tall; we 
faw none but Cedars with Cyprefs-Leaves [a}. ° ~ 

About a Mufket-fhôt from the Ifland, near the 
Caftle, rifes out a little Rock, on which ds to: be 
feen a very beautiful Gate of Marble, among: fome 
large pieces of the fame Stone, and fome bits’ of 
Granate-Stonez the Turks and Chriftians have car- 
ried away the reft: they fay thefe are the Ruins of 
the Palace of Bacchus; but it is much more likel 
they are the Fragments of the Temple of that God. 
This Gate, «which confifts but of three’ pieces of 
white Marble, is remarkably noble in its Simplieity: 
two pieces form the Mounters, and the third the 
Lintels the Threfhold was of three pieces, the 
middlemoft of whichis gone. The Gate in the 
clear is eighteen foot high, and eleven foot three 
inches broad: the Lintel is four foot thicks the 
Mounters are three foot and a half broad, and four 
foot thick... Allthefe pieces were cramp’d with Gop- 
pers for bits of that Metal are to be found among 
the Ruins... | I od 
.. Zia {b], which is the higheft Mountain in, the 
and, fignifies the Mount of Fupiter, and has re- 
tain’d the name of Dig, which was formerly that 


[a] Cederus folio Cupreffi media, majoribus baccis. C. 2. 
Piz. [4] AIA, and by Corruption Zia, | f 
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of the Ifland. Corono, another Mountain of Naxia, 
keeps that of the Nymph Coronis, the Nurfe of 
Bacchus; which feems to give Authority to the 
Pretenfion of the ancient Naxiotes, who maintain’d 
that the Education of that God was intrufted to the 
Nymphs Coronis, Philia, and Cleis, (whofe Names 
are to be found in Diodorus [a] Siculus) in their _ 
Ifland. Fanari is another of the Mountains of Nax- 
ia, and is pretty confiderable. 

Towards the bottom of the Mountain Za, on 
the right hand of the Road to Perato, in the very 
Road, you fee a Block of rough Marble, eight 
foot big, which naturally juts out about two foot 
and a half beyond the reft. Underneath this Marble, 
we read this ancient Infcription : | 


OPOE AIOE MHAREIOY. | 
© The Mountain of Jupiter, the Preferver of Flocks. 


M. Galand [b], of the Academy Royal of Infcrip- 
tions, who accompany’d M. de Noëntel in his Voy- 
age into the Archipelago, communicated this In- 
fcription to M. Spon, and F. Sauger has tranfcribed 
it alfo [c]. ‘The way of writing underneath, or to 
fay better, on the inferior Surface of a piece of © 
Marble, is a very good means of preferving the 
Letters. | 
We were alfo fhew’d the Grotto where they pre- 
tend the Bacchantes celebrated the Orgies: but for 
want of Torches we could not go into it. As for 
the King’s Arms, which M. de Nointel caus’d to be 
carv’d upon that Rock, our Guide inform’d us 
that they had been deftroyed by Thunder, and 
‘that he did not know what was become of them. 


[a] Biblioth. Hift. lib.5. [4] Mifcel. Erud. Antiq. 
[c] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 
As 


Li 
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Asto the Natural Hiftory of the Ifland, they pre- 
tend that near the Caftle of Nawia there are-Mines 
of Gold and Silver. Thofe of Emeril [a] are at the | 
bottom of a Valley beyond Perato, in the Territo- 
ries of M. Coronello, Conful of France, and of M. 
de Grimaldi. . Theyfind the Emeril as they plough 
the Earth, and carry. it down to the Sea-Coaft, to 


put it. on board Ships at Triantgata or at St. Fobn. de 


The Engii/h often ballaft their Ships with it: it is 
fo cheap upon the fpot, that you may have twenty 
Quintals of it for, a. Crown, and every Quintal 
weighs 140 Pounds. The Mountains of this Ifland 
are of Marble or Granate: we were affured that fer- 
pentine Stone was alfo to be found there. : 

We fimpledin the Marfhes towards the Port of the 
Saltpits at Calamitia, where the Jefuits regaled us; 
at Pliki; at Perato,: wherethe Conful for fome days 
gave us very agreeable | Entertainment ; at Fanari, © 
and at Zia, Before we come to give a general De- 
fcription and Catalogue of the. Plants of this Ifland, 
we fhall here mention three, that are rare enough 
to deferve the Attention of fuch as apply themfelves 
to Studies of this nature. | 


Scrophularie, glauco folio, in amplas lacinias puis. 
Corol. Inft. Rei Elerb. o. 

Its Root is a foot and a half long, the Neck an 
inch and fome few-lines big, hard, ca within, 
brown without, picked at the Botta divided into 
hairy Fibres, ‘The Stalk, which often rifes two 
or three foot high, is full of Branches from the very 
bottom, ligneous, and comes to be an Under-Shrub, 
quite bare of Leaves except towards the top: its 
Leaves are eight inches long, fleek, fhining, divid- 
ed almoft like thofe of the Thapfia ; ; that is to fay, 
into parts oppofite two and two, cut in quite to the 


[a] Smerillo. 
Stalk, 
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Defeription of the Ifland of Naxia.- 237 
Stalk, and flafh’d very deep length-ways.’ This 
Stalk embraces part of the Branches, and furnifhes 
very vifible Veflels, the Subdivifions of which ftretch 
- out towards the edges of the Leaves: they diminifh 
quite to the Extremity of the Branches, among fe- 
veral fmall Stalks laden with Flowers like thofe of 
the other forts: thefe Flowers are Cups five lines 
long, greenifh, three lines diameter, divided into 
two Lips deep purple, the uppermoft of which is 
feparated into two roundifh parts, terminated in a 
point, underneath which are two other little parts 
of the fame colour. The Cup of thefe Flowers is 
a Bafin of one fingle piece, divided into five round- 
ed parts, from the bottom of which rifes a Piftile 
terminated by a pretty long Thread: this Piftile 
joints in with the Flower by way of Gomphofis, 
like the Teeth in the Jaws, and afterwards becomes 
a Cod four lines long, ‘almoft round, terminating in 
a point hard, prickly, brown, which opens in two 
parts, and difcovers two Cells full of black Seeds 
pretty fmall. : This plant grows in the Cliffs of the 
Rocks along the Sea-fhore, and is not rare in the 
other Iflands of the Archipelago: it is bitter, and 
fmells ill, * : 3 


Heliotropium, humi fufum, flore minimo,. Jemine 
magno. Corol. Inft. Rei Herb. 7. 

Its Root is about two inches long, no more than 
one line thick, hairy, white, and puts forth fome 
Stalks that creep wholly upon the ground, the 
longeft of which are above half a foot, pale green, 
hairy, full of Branches, with Leaves almoft oval, 
half an inch long, four lines broad, thofe alfo a pale 
green, hairy, vein’d, and of the fame texture with 
thofe of the Wart-wort, but of a much fourer tafte: 
they do not diminifh towards the top, except juft at 
the fummits, where they are but two or three lines 
long. . AlltheBranches end in an Ear like a Scorpions 

| ae Tail, 
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Tail, from an inch to fifteen lines long, laden with 
two Rows of white Flowers, of the fame figure as 
thofe of the common kind; but their Bafin is fcarce 
half a line broad: the bottom of it is greenifh, and 
the Rims cut into ten points, five alternately 
bigger one than the other. The Piftile is accom- 
pany’d with four Embrios, but ufually moft of thefe 
Embrios are abortive; and when the Flower is 
gone, you find nothing but one fingle Seed a line 
and a half long, rifing out on one fide, flat on the 
other, pointed at one end, cover’d with a whitifh 
Skin, under which is another almoft black, which 
covers a fort of Cod, full of white Pith. This 
Plant grows in the Fields round the Port. | 


Scorzonera Graeca, faxatilis &S maritima, foliis 
varie laciniatis, Corol, Inft. Rei Herb. 36. 

The Root, which is afoot long, as thick asa 
Man’s Thumb, not very fibrous, produces a Stalk 
a foot and half high, ftrait, brittle, hairy, ftriped, 
pale green, full of Sap, the lower part furnifh’d 
with Leaves hairy alfo, fliff, feven or eight inches 
long, three or four inches broad, cut in deep as 
far as the Stalk, and notch’d unequally about the 
edges. Thofe Leaves that grow at the upper end 
of the Stalks, lie very far one from the other, are 
much fmaller, rais’d with a large white Rib in the 
fame manner as the lowermoft ones: the laft Leaves 
are fmall, and notch’d only about the rims; the 
Stalks fometimes divide themfelves into Branches 
almoft naked, each of which fupports a Flower of 
an inch and half diameter, yellow, like that of the 
common Vipers-grafs: the Demi-fleurons are one 
inch long, fiftulous, and white at their firft fpring- 
ing, obtufe and notch’d at'their extremity, garnifh’d 
at the opening of the Fiftula with a kind of aSheath 
a-crofs, which runs a Thread» with two Horns: | 
each Fleuron bears upon an Embrio of Seed, sa 
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= swDefeription of the [land of Naxia. 839 
atid barbed..." The Calix ot Cup.is fhaped like a little 
Pear, an inch long, feven or eight lines thick, cover- 
ed with fevetal Scales that ate pale green or teddifh 
towards the middle, but white and {mall towards 
the edges: the Demi-fleurons are about twenty 
lines long, white and fiftulous in the Cup, yellow 
elfewhere, jut out about an inch, fquare, notch’d 
at the point, two lines broad. From the Fiftula 
arifes a Sheath three lines long, which lets out a 
yellow Thread forked with Horns curling down- 
wards. Each Demi-fleuron bears upon an Embrio 
of Seed, white, a line long, which comes in time to 
beaSeed greyifh, hairy, near a line thick, channel’d, 
two lines and a half long, pointed at bottom, full 
of a white Pulp: this Seed is a little crooked, a- 
dorn’d with a tuft nine or ten lines long, of a dingy 
white approaching to red, pretty dry and brittle, 
confifting of a dozen hairs. ‘Thus by the Structure 
of the Seed this Plant may be rang’d under the 
Genus of Catanance. | 


The Height of the Mountain Zia invited us to 
make a geographical Station upon it. After regu- 
lating our univerfal Quadrant, we obferv’d that 

Stenofa lies to the Eaft-North-Eaft. cariez, a 

Rock between Naxia and Stenofa, is upon the 
fame Line, but much nearer to Naxia. 

Amorgos is to the Eaft-South-Eaft, as alfo are 

Cheiro and Copriez. | 

Nicouria is between the Eaft and Eaft-South-Eaft. 

Stampalia to the South-Eaft. 

Skinofa orgies the South-South-Eaft and the 

South. 
_. Raclia between the South and the South-Weft. 
edagih © the South-South- Weft and the South- 
eft. | 
Sikino to the South-Weft. 
| Policandro 
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Policandro between the South- Weft and the Weft- 
South- Weft.. 

Santorin between the South and South-South- 
Weft. | 

Milo between the Weft-South-Weft and Weft. 

: Nicaria between the North-Eaft and the North: 
North-Fatt. . 

Samos between the North-Eaft -and the Eaft- 
North-Eatt. 

Patmos to the North-Eaft. | 

Tinos between the North-Weft andthe North- 
North- Weft. 

Mycone between the North-North-Weft and the 
North. 

The two Iflands of Delos, the fame as Tinos. 

Andros between the Weft-North-Weft and the 

: North-Weft. 

Syra to the North-Weft. 

Thermia to the Weft-North-Weft. 

Paros to the Weft. . 

Nanfio to the South-South- Fatt. 


Iam, My Lorp, &e. 


LETTER 
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LE TATLEER | CVE 
Te Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c. 


Defeription of the Iffands of Stenofa, Nicouria, 
-Amorgos, Caloyero, Cheiro, Skinofa, Raclia, 
Nio, Sikino, Policandto, Santorin, Nanño; 
Mycone. 


My L OR D; | | 
Le E fet out from, Naxos the 15th of Septenta 
) ber, with defign to. go to Patmos, to vifit 
the Grotto where ’tis thought St. Ÿobz wrote the 
Apocalypfe; but the [a] South-Weft, Wind obliged 
us to, putin at [2] Steno/a, a {curvy dangerous Rock 
uninhabited, and not above ten or twelve miles a- 
bout. . Séerafa is Eaft-North-Eaft, eighteen miles 
from Naxos, reckoning from Cape to Cape: for 
from one Port to the other, it is 36... There is no- 
thing in Stenofa but a Sheep-fold, a fheltring-place 
for five or fix poor Goat-herds, who for fear of fall- 
ing into the clutches of the Corfairs or Banditti, be- 
take themfelves to the Rocks at fight of the leaft 
Cock-boat. Once in three months Bifcuit is fent 
to thefe miferable Wretches: they can hardly find 
Water in the Ifland, which however is fertile in fine 
Plants, and cover’d with Lentifks, Kerms, and 
Ciftus’s. It belongs to the Community of Amorgos. 
Bad Weather detaining us at Stenofa longer than 
we expected, and our Provifions beginning to ‘fail, 
we, were reduced to make Pottage with Sea-Snails, 


fa] Labech. AI¥. [3] The narrow and, 
Vol. I. R and 
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and we had leifure enough to diffect them: they are 
far better than the Goats-eye Shell fifh, if eaten raw; 
and preferable to Land-Snails, ifboil’d. It was the 
only Ragou this Ifland fupply’d us with; for we 
had neither Nets, nor Hooks for fifhing: and the 
Goat-herds, taking us for Banditti, durft not come 
near us, tho’ our Sailors, who knew not where to 
look for frefh Water, had difplay’d all the white 
Rags they could mufter up, asa Token that we © 
were peaceable Folks. | 
The Sea-Snails are of the fame kind with thofe 
in our Gardens; their Shell is much of the fame 
form and fize, but near a line in thicknefs. Itisa 
fhining Naker within, the Outfide is moft commonly 
cover’d with a tartarous greyifh Bark, under which 
the Naker is marbled with black Spots, chequer- 
wife: fome there are without a Bark. This Fith, 
which keeps a long time out of water, trails over 
the Rocks, and draws its Horns juft as a Land-Snail : 
they are flender, five or fix lines long, confifting of 
longitudinal Fibres, with two Planes external and 
internal, interfpers’d with fome Rings or annular 
Mufcles; by the playing of thefe Fibres, the Horns 
go in or out asthe Creature lifts. ‘The Forepart of 
this Snail is a large Mufcle or Plaftron cut beneath 
in manner of a Tongue, towards the Root whereof 
is faften’d a round Blade, fine as a Carp’s Scale, 
fhining, fupple, fourlines broad, reddifh, mark’d with 
feveral concentrical Circles. ‘The Plaftronis fo faften- 
‘ed by its Root to the Shell, that the Creature can’t 
be parted from it till after *tis boil’d; then it comes 
‘out intire, and ’tis perceivable that this Root bend- 
ing backwards, anfwers to the turning of the Snail. 
‘In its interior Surface, the Plaftron, which is hol- 
low’d gutter-wife, fupports the Vifcera of the Crea- 
ture wrapt up in a fort of Purfe like a Worm ofa 
Gun, where concludes the Conduit of the Mouth. 
The © 
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Defcription of the Ifland of Stenofa. 242 
The Ifle of Steno/a would not deferve to be men- 
tion’d, were it not for fome rare Plants it produceth, 
and efpecially a kind of Ptarmica, which we no 
where elfe met with: this Plant is fo rare, that I 
can’t difpenfe with giving a defcription of it. | 
Its Root is ligneous [a], greyifh towards the 
neck, three or four lines thick, accompany’d with 
reddifh Fibres, about half a foot long, crooked 
and hairy: it puts forth feveral Heads, where grow 
in bunches very white: Leaves, two inches and a 
half long, on which are rang’d fometimes alternately, 
and fometimes in couples, other Leaves two or three 
lines long, one line and a half broad, flafh’d like 
a Cock’s Comb, cottony, white, aromatick, bitter: 
from thefe Heads grow Stalks nine or ten Inches high, 
one line thick, cottony likewife, white, garnifh’d — 
with fome Leaves like the undermoft, but fmaller : 
each of thefe Stalks is terminated by a Bunch, an 
inch broad, flat above, confifting of feveral Flowers 
very thick fet, fupported by unequal Tails; the Cup 
of thefe Flowers is two lines long, oneline broad, with 
manifold Scales, white, hairy, pointed; thefe em- 
brace the Fleurons and Demi-fleurons as ufual: the 
“Fleurons are a pale yellow, flafh’d into five points; 
the Demi-fleurons of the fame colour, a line broad. 
All thefe pieces are borne on the Embrios, which 
-afterwards become flat Seeds, half a line long, fome- 
what more narrow, brown, with a whitifh Border, 
feparated from each other by little membranous 
Leaves, folded up gutter-wife. 
_ This fine Plant comforted us for the Irkfomnefs 
of abiding» fo long in fo difmal a place. The 
North- Wind a fecond time made us lay afide our 
Defign of going to Patmos. There is no wreftling 
againft Æolus ; he threw us towards the Ifle of 4- 
morgos, which well deferves a Traveller’s Obferva- 
[a] Prarmica incana, pinnulis criftatis. Cor! Inf. Ret 
Herb. 37. eit , cope 
R 2 tion ; 
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tion: but the Sea running high, we put in at Mcou- 
via, a fteep Rock within a mile of Æmorgos. 


is 235583 

Nicouria is a Block of Marble in-the 
midft of the Sea, not very high, but 
about five miles in compafs; on it is feen nothing 
but lean lank-gutted, Goats, and red Partridges of a — 
wonderful Beauty, which made us amends for the 
forry Fare we met with at Stenofa: our Greeks made 
horrid havock among them ; dry and tough as they 
were, we thought them as delicious as thofe of Pe- 
rigord. As for Simpling, we made no great hand 
of it here ; yet there are two undefcribed, tho’ they 
grow in fome other Iflands of Greece. 

Afparagus Creticus fruticofus, crafforibus (8 bre- 
vioribus aculeis, magno. fruéiu. Corol, Inft. Ret 
Herb. 212°" | 

: This Plant pufhes through theChinks of the Rocks 
in long Stalks from one to two foot long, about three 
linesthick, crooked, angulous, greyifh, oftentimes 
curvated below, branchy from their birth, fubdivid- 
edinto feveral gutter’d Branches a line thick, yel- 
low green, inclining toa fea-green, garnifh’d here and 
there with large Prickles in clufters : the thickeft of 
thefe Prickles are feven or eight lines long, one line | 
thick ; the others are half as fhort, ‘but all are firm, 
yellow-pale, ftriped, redifh, and fometimes black- 
ith at the point: From the Bafe of thefe Prickles. 
iffue feveral Flowers all along the ‘Branches, fup- 
ported by very flender Tails; each Flower confifts 
of fix greyifh Leaves, inclining toa yellow, difpos’d 
like a Star, ufually turning back+in the lower part, 
twoines and a half long, one line broad, pointed 
and ftriped... The Piftile is a three corner’d Button, 
_-one line long, furrounded with fix Chives or Threads 
two lines. long each, topt with a yellow Summit, 
the Flower fmells rammifh. The Fruit is «half an 
inch diameter, adorn’d with three round rifings, 


pulpy, 


Nicourta. 
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“Drefeription of the [and of Nicouria. 24.5 
ays and feparated into three Cells, each fil’d with 
a {pherical hard Seed. This Plant varies, there is 
a fort whofe Prickles are an inch long. ” 

+ Apium Grecum faxatile, Crithmi folio. Corol. 
Inf. Ret Herb. 21. -: 

The Stalk of this Plant, which mere mé out 
‘ofthe Rocks, rifes to out two foot high, thick as 
one’s: little Finger; intercut with feveral Knots, 
crooked, branchy, attended’ with feveral Clufters 
of ‘thick Leaves [a], refembling thofe of the Per- 
cepierre which is pickled: in Vinegar, half a foot 
Jong, three or four inches broad, fea-green, ‘flefhy, 
brittle, divided and fubdivided into three pieces, 
nine of ten lines long, one line broad, pointed, an 
aromatick pungent tafte: the Bafis of thefe Leaves 
is plaited gutter-wife, and it invelops part of the 
Stalk, which is ftriped, full of Pith, ufually thick 
fet with Branches below ; garnifh’d” with Leaves 
like the former, but not sei two or three inches 
Jong; thofe of the Branches are not above an inch 
or an inch‘and a half long: all which Branches and 
their Subdivifions terminate in clufters about two 
inches round, whofe Rayons are but an inch and 
a half in heigth, hairy, as well as the Summit of 
the Plant, and Jaden with other fmall clufters of 
‘Flowers compos’d of five white Leaves, but one 
line and a half in length. The Piftile, alias Pointal, 
and the Cup of thefe Flowers, turn to Seeds abut 
a line and a quarter long, greyifh, lefs than half a 
‘dine broad, picked at both ends, a little bending, 
gutterd, bitter, aromiatick. 

Tis on the fteepelt: Rock of Nicouria, where this 
fine Plant grows: it is ftrange that Plats. which 
are not to be feen in the Plain, fhould be produced 
in Places higher by many fathoms than the reft of 
the Country. Being landed, we fail’d not to in- 


=A) Crithmum, five pe maritimum minus. €, B. Pin, 
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uire for fome Chapel of the Virgin [a]; well af 
fared we fhould find it in a Situation of the moft 
difficult accefs, and confequently fitteft for our 
Searches: the whole Devotion of the Greek Popu- 
lace confifts in vifiting thefe Chapels. It fweats 
them as much as a Bagnio, to get thither: and this 
Fatigue is juftly look’d upon by the Greeks as one 
of the fevereft Penances that can be undergone in 
this World. There, diffolv’d in their own Greafe, 
they huddle over a dozen Signs of the Crofs[4], and 
as many Bowings of the Head and half the Body ; 
then, if the Lamp is not lighted, they take out 
their Tinder- box, and to work they go; burning two 
or three Grains of Frankincenfe on a broad flat Stone, 
kiffing the Image of the Virgin, and the reft that 
are there: thefe Images are not graven nor carv’d, 
for fuch they cannot endure; they are a coarfe 
Painting on pieces of gilded Wood. Such of them 
as are call’d Painters in this Country, not knowing 
how to defign, make ufe of a Draught prick’d and 
rubb’d over with Coal-duft, to delineate the Fea- 
tures of the Figures; thefe Draughts are perpetu- 
ated by Tradition from Father to Son ever fince 
the time of St. Zuke; for all their Madonna’s are in 
the Attitude of that Saint. While the Incenfe is 
burning, thefe Innocents recommend their Affairs 
to the Virgin, and look out fora Papas to fay Mafs; 
there is nothing amifs fo far: but how ridiculous is 
it for them to expoftulate with the Virgin and Saints, 
if things do not go as they would have them! The 
good Women bring with them for the moft parta Pot 
of Oil for the Lamp, or a fine Wax Taper; or elfe 
they leave behind them a Parat in the bottom of the 
Lamp, to buy Oil with, to burn before the Image. 
Building being an eafy Expence in this Country, 

it is common for the Greeks on their Death-bed to 


fa] Havayiæ. [4] Sravoupe. 
: bequeath 
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bequeath a fcore of Crown-pieces for the erecting a 
Chapel: this is what makes all the [lands fo thick 
fet with fuch Edifices. To the great fcandal of 
Chriftianity, there are fcarce any other places for 
Travellers to lodgein; here they put up their Lug- 
gage and Merchandize: here they drefs their Vic- 
tuals, and likewife make their beds; a Cuftom of 
very great antiquity. Diana and Funo ufed often 
tocomplain of their Temples being profaned ; God 
preferve the Chapels we are {peaking of, from the 
like. None but the Greeks of the Latin Rite can 
give any account of their Belief, or the Worfhip of 
the true God: and they too know but little of the 
matter. Such as do not conyerfe with our Miffio- 
naries, are as ignorant as the moft favage Barbarians. 
The whole Qualification of the Papas lies in infpir- 
ing them with an Horrour to the Roman Church. 

This, you will fay, is a Digreffion very foreign 
to an Account of Nicourta, where there is not a 
Man either of the Latin or Greek Communion ; but 
- pray, what can be faid of an Ifland unknown to the 

Ancients and Moderns, and which befides affords 
nothing uncommon, nothing fingular? And there- 
fore we only ftaid there to take breath, and then 
pafs’d over to morgos by night. 


Amorgos is not famed in ancient Hi- Amorcus, 
ftory for the Valour of its Inhabitants; {MOPr 0? 
they were rather devoted to the Arts 
of Peace: and hereof we have very confiderable 
proofs, [a] Golfzius mentions two Medals of 4- 
pollo’s Head, the Reverfe of the one isan Aftrono- 
mical Sphere refting on a Tripos; of the other, the 
Reverfe is likewife a Sphere and a Pair of Compafies: 
thereby indicating, that the People of this Ifland ap- 
_ p'y’d themfelves to the Study of Aftronomy and 
Geometry. 

[a] AMOPTINQN. 


R 4 They 
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They had oncea Manufactory of a fort of Stuff which 
bore the name of the Ifland, as did likewife the red 
Colouring it was dy’d with. The Tunicks of 4- 
morgos were much in requeft: they were call’d A- 
morgis [a], as likewife was the Flax they were made 
of. It is agreed by Hefychius, Paufanias cited by 
Euftatbius [b], and others, that this Stuff went by 
the name of Amorgos. ‘There is fufficient ground to 
believe, that in dying it red they made ufe of a fort 
of Lichen, which 1s,very common among the Rocks © 
of this Ifland, and thofe of Micouria. “This Plant 
is ftill fold for ten Crowns the Hundred Weight, 
and is tranfported to Alexandria and England, where 
the Dyers ufe it, as we do the Parelle of Auvergne. 
To give a defcription of this Lichen, (which I think 
no body elfe has yet done.) 

It grows in clufters [c], greyifh, two or three in- 
ches long, divided into fmall Slips as fine as a Horfe- 
hair, and fplitting into two or three little Horns, 
flender at firft, rounded and ftiff ; but afterwards near 
a line in thicknefs, hooked like a Sickle, and termi- 
nating fometimes in two ‘points. : The whole Plant 
is folid, white, ofa falt tafte: it is no fcarce Plant 
in the other Iflands of the Archipelago, but its Ufe in 
Dying is known only at Amorgos. a 

Strabo makes this Ifland to be the Birth-place of 
the Poet Simonides, fo famed for his Iambicks. — Ste- 
phens the Geographer informs us, that the ancient 
Towns of Amorgos were call’d Arcefine, Minoa, 
“Ægiale ; the Ruins that are to be feen about the 
Weftern Bay, are the Remains of fome of thefe 
“Towns; but of which, there is no certain determt- 
nation can be made, without the help of Infcriptions, 
and we met with but two Stumps of Columns in a 

a} Suidas Etymol. Magn. Julius Pol. lib. 7. cap. 16. ! 

b] Ad Verfum 526. Dion. Perieg. 

[2] Licnen Græcus, Polypoides, tinétorius. Coral. Inf. Rei 


Herd. 40. 
vo Chapel 
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Chapel in the lower Town [2]. The Southern Har- 
bour is the beft they have [4]: and here it was, ac- 
cording to all appearance, that Ciitus the Lydian, 
Admiral of Poly/perchon’s Fleet, grafping a Trident 
in his hand, affumed the Name of Neptune [c], after 
he had funk three or four of Autiochus’s Galleys. 

Heraclides [d] agrees that Amorgos was very pro- 
ductive of Wine, Oil, and other Commodities: for 
which reafon, Tiberius banifh’d Vibius Serenus thi- 
ther; the Emperor being of opinion, that whena 
Man’s Life was granted him, he fhould not be de- 
ny’d Neceflaries [e]. 

The Ifland of Amorgos is at prefent well improv’d: 
it yields Oil enough for its Inhabitants, and more 
than enough of Wine and Corn: this Fertility in- 
vites thither the Tartanes of Provence. The Ifland 
is not above 36 miles about, and ftretches from 
North to South: it is terribly fteep towards the 
South-Eaft: the Burrough is three miles from the 
Weft Port, built in the form of an Amphitheatre 
round a Rock, where ftands the old Caftle of the 
‘Dukes of the Archipelago, who for a long time were 
mafters of Amorgos. The People are not of the 
‘Latin Church: there was neither a Cadi nor a Vai- 
vod on the Ifland when we were there; their Liaw- 
Suits were carry’d to Naxia or S'ampalia : the for- 
‘mer is thicty miles from Amorgos, the latter fifty. : 
| The beft Places of Amorgos belong to the Monaf- 
‘tery of the Virgin [f], whither they come from 
afar to affift at Mafs: for all extraordinary Situations 
ftrike Devotion into the Populace. Three miles 
from the Burgh, on the edge of the Sea, is built a 
Jarge Houfe, which at a diftance refembles a Cheft 


[a] Karaméms.… [2] Plutarch. de Fortuna Alex. Orat. 2, 
[<] Diod. Sic. Biblioth. Hift. lib. 18. 
_ [2] Amorgus vini, olei frugumque fertiliffima.eft. De Polis. 
ty Dandos vitæ ufus cui vita concederetur, Tacit. Annal. 
db. 4. Cap. 30. LEP] Mavayia, * 
1542390] of 
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of Drawers fix’d toward the bottom of a hideous 
Rock, naturally perpendicular, and exceeding in 
height that of La Sainte Baume in Provence. This 
Cheft of Drawers does however afford convenient 
Lodging to a hundred Caloyers; but there is no 
entring without very good Recommendation, and 
by. a fmall Opening contriv’d in one of the corners 
cf the Building, the Door of it cover’d with Iron 
Plates. Within is a Guard-Room furnifh’d with 
huge wooden Clubs like that of Hercules, fit to 
knock down an Ox at a blow: there did not feem 
to be much need of this Precaution ; for with a Kick 
of'a Foot they might eafily turn off a Man from the 
top of the Ladder by which they afcend to this 
Door. The Ladder has a dozen wooden Rounds, . 
without reckoning fome ftone Steps againft which it 
refts. After this, you pafs up a very narrow Stair- 
cafe ; but neither the Cells nor the Chapel are cut 
in the Rock, as hath been reported. The Reli- 
gious aflured us, that their Houfe was built by the 
Emperor Commnenius, who likewife handfomly en- 
dow’d it; I am not flack to believe as much: Anne 
Comnenius, his Daughter, takes notice that the 
Mother of that Prince had caus’d him to be bred up 
ina Monaftery till the day of his Marriage [a]. 
Thofe of Amorgos give out, that this Foundation 
was occafion’d by a miraculous Image of the Virgin 
painted on Wood, which they keep in their Chapel 
for a mighty Relick; pretending that this Image 
being profaned in the Ifle of Cyprus, and broke in 
two. pieces, was convey’d in a fupernatural man- 
ner by Sea to the foot of the Rock of Amorgos, 
where thefe two. pieces join’d themfelves again ; 
that the fame hath wrought, and does ftill work di- 
vers Miracles. The Image feem’d to us to be al- 


fe Contubernalem ex venerabilioribus quempiam habuit, 
jufiu matris quoad uxorem duxit. Alexiad. lib. 1. 
together 
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together fmoke-dry’d, and of a very imperfect De- 
fign: the Caloyers that keep it, are very flovenly ; 
their Houfe hasthe Savour of a mufty Guard-Room, 
and thisConvent looks more likea harbouring-place for 
Highway-men, than a religious Retreat. . As there 

‘is no departing handfomly from a Monaftery with- 
out beftowing fomething by way of Benefaétion, 
we drop’d them a few Pieces, and the Monks re: 
 galed us with a Plate of Grapes, the Bunches where- 
of were about a foot long [2]; each Berry almoft 
oval, fifteen or eighteen lines long, whitifh green, 
exceeding fweet, and of an exquifite tafte. This 
Convent having nothing about it but the Sea and 
frightful Rocks, I could not forbear afking the 
Monks whence they had fuch fine Fruit: they an- 
{wered, from another part of the Ifland near a Cha- 
pel, where was preferv’d that famed Urn, which 
at a certain time of the Year fills it felf with Water, 
and then empties it felf again. : 

Chriftianity has not alter’d the fabulous Difpofi- 
tion of the Greeks : On the morrow we went to the 
Chapel, to fatisfy ourfelves concerning this Prodi- 
gy, and to eat of thofe fine Grapes. St. George 
Balfami, fois the Chapel call’d, is four miles off from 
the Town, on the left of the Weft Port clofe to an 
Orchard of Fruit-Trees terraced, at the farther end 
of the Kitchen-Garden water’d with a {mall Spring, 
among a parcel of well-cultivated Vineyards: a 
charming Abode, as we thought, fora Papas. Tho’ 
the Chapel is no more than fifteen foot long, and 
ten broad, yet it is divided into three Naves with 
good Walls, as if it were a large Church; but the 
Side-Naves are fo narrow, that but one Perfon can 
pafs in front. You enter the Chapel by a corner of 
the Nave on the left; and we prefently fpying a 


[2] Vitis uva peramplacinis maximis, globofis, é viridi albi- 
cantibus, Beuari, id eff, Oculus bovis græcorum recentiorum. 
Gorol. Inf. Rei Herb. 42. 


4 Spring 
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Spring of Water over againft the Door, judg’d that 
this pretended Miracle was not difficult to be ex- 
plain’d. This Spring, which is a very little one, is 
reftrain’d in a Confervatory five foot four inches 
long, two foot eight inches broad ; the Water was 
not then above a foot deep: fix paces from it, be- 
Jow a Clofet wrought in the fame Nave, is bury’d 
even with the Surface of the Earth, the fo much 
~ celebrated Urn, which is confulted as the Oracle of 
the Archipelago: it is a Veflel of Marble almoft o- 
val, about two foot high, fixteen inches broad ; the 
Opening of it, which is round, and eight inches 
diameter, is cover’d with a piece of Wood faften’d 
by an Iron Bar placed crofs-wife. 

The Clofet is more carefully fhut, and they ne- 
ver open it till you have given them fome Money to- 
wards faying Mafles ; we were not fhort in our. re- 
fpects of that kind, and fo had the pleafure to fee 
the Urn uncover’d, and to meafure the Water, 
which was feven inches nine lines deep: but they 
would not let us fearch farther, nor examine the 
bottom of the Urn, which is cover’d with Mud. 
The Papas only told us it was the ordinary Depth of 
the Water: we pray’d him then to explain to us the 
Secret of this mighty Miracle. It confifts, faid he, 
in, that the Water rifes and finks feveral times in the 
Year. *Twas anfwer’d, that the Overplus of the 
Confervatory, which is clofe to it, might more or 
lefs pafs through the Earth, and be infenfibly im- 
bibed by that Marble, which was no more than an 
inch thick, and perhaps crack’d at the bottom: this 
place is very dark, and the Urn muft. be empty’d 
~ ever it can be well fearch’d into; for Father Richard 
afferts [a], that the bottom of this Veffel is nothing 
but white Clay. The Papas thought it enough to 
tell us it was a great Miracle. | 


fa} Defcript. de Sant-Erini. 
| We 
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We defired him to tell us, whether it was true 
that the Urn was fill’d fometimes in the fpace of 
half an hour, and empty’d it felf vifibly feveral | 
times a day in the fame fpace [2]; whether it was 
true, that in a moment it was fo full as to run over, 
and the next moment fo dry, as if there had not 
been a drop of Water in it: the good Man diftruft- 
ing us, and not being fo great a Fool as he feem’d 
to be, anfwered, That we needed but tarry a little 
time to have ocular Demonftration ; that as for him- 
felf, he had never feen it either quite full or quite 
empty, but that it was the Effect of a Miracle, and 
of the Virtue of the Great St.George; that fuch 
as came toconfult the Urn, before they undertook 
any Bufinefs of Importance, mifca.:y’d if the Water 
was lower than ufual; that as for us, we ought to 
rejoice it was otherwife when we came. We tarry’d 
about two hours in the Neighbourhood of the Cha- 
pel, to make Draughts of Plants, or eat Grapes’; 
-detaching from time to time fome one of us, with 
a Wax:Candle in his hand, to go and fee whether 
the Water rofe or fel] : butit conftantly anfwer’d our 
Plumb-Line, which was a Stick gaged at feven inches 
nine lines deep. In fine, we thought we could not 
do better than abide by the Explication given us of 
it by our Servant; he was a Lad of good Senfe, 
and perceiving we were under fome perplexity con- 
cerning this Myftery, without recurring to: the 
+ Tranfpiration of the Water through the Earth and 
Marble, without naming St. George or the Virgin 
Mary {b], told us with great indifference, that the 
Papas, to make his own Pot boil, had the Art to 
empty and fill this Urn out of the Confervatory, 
with his Pot-Ladle, whenever he met with fuch as 


[a] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelazo, 
(4) Tavayia. 


« 


were 
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were willing to be impos’d on, as are for the great- 
eft part thofe who hunt after miraculous things. 
This blunt Speech made us laugh. We took our 
leaves of the Papas, who judging by our Behaviour 
that we wanted Faith concerning the Urn, came in 
‘ hafte after us, totellus a convincing Story of it. A 
certain Greek Bifhop. faid he, with his pockets full 
of Gold, was going to Con/tantinople, to purchafe 
fome more confiderable Dignity, and by the way 
had a mind firft to confult the Urn, as to the Suc- 
cefs of his Voyage; but he found it almoft empty. 
Mortify’d at this, he {pent four or five days in Prayer _ 
and Lamentation: the Papas feeing him fo difpirit- 
ed, pioufly refolv’d to pour a good Pot-full of Wa- 
ter into the Urn, but to his own great furprize, 
when he brought the Bifhop to vifit it, he found the 
Water juft as low as before. They redoubled their 
Prayers to the great St. George; nay, they went to 
the principal Convent, to conjure the Virgin to 
fend Water. Would ye think it, Gentlemen, (con- 
tinu’d our Papas with an Air of Affurance) the 
Water one fine Morning was found there in great 
plenty. The Bifhop departed, after returning a 
thoufand thanks, and was no fooner arrived at Pa- 
ros, than he was inform’d to his exceeding great 
comfort, that while he was at Amorgos, that is, 
while there was a Failure of the Water, the Sea 
was cover’d with Corfairs, who meeting with no 
Prize, had fail’d away, fome to the Morea, others 
towards the Gulf of Theffalonica. Furthermore, ad- 
ded he, our holy Urn favours the Privateers, whe- 
ther they be Chriftians or Barbarians: they make us 
mad when they come to confult the great St. George, 
who is the true General of the Heavenly Militia [a], 
and not St. Michael of Serpho, as is pretended 
by the Caloyers of that Ifland. After this fine Dif- 


L 
[a] Ae Kirearnyos. 
courfe, 
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_ Courfe, which we made no other reply to than 
bowing our heads, we took our leaves, very well 
fatisfied with each other: the Papas, that he had 
related to us his Story, and we with difcovering 
the Frauds of the Monks, and Credulity of the 
People who are thus abus’d in the Countries of Ig- 
norance and Superftition. OA it hepatic tecsccd 

The Inhabitants of this Ifland are affable, and 
the Women pretty: their Head-drefs is a Scarf of 
yellow Linen, which covers the upper part of the 
Head and lower part of the Face, winding it after- 
wards in manner of a Turbant, with one of the 
ends hanging down the back: the Apparel of thefe 
Ladies is as ridiculous here as ‘in the other Iflands. 
We fhall by and by give a defcription of the dif- 
ferent parts of it. pe RE) i 

We muft not leave Amorgos, without defcribing 
one of the rareft Plants in all the Archipelago: we 
found it no where but in the Slits of that horrid 
Rock, where ftands the Convent of the Virgin. 

Origanum Ditiamni Cretici facie, folio craffo, nunc 
villofo, nunc glabro. Corol, Inft. Rei Herb. 13. 

Its Root is fometimes thick as a Man’s Thumb, 
ligneous, about a foot long, brown, chapt, redifh 
within, attended with hairy crooked Fibres ; it puts 
forth fome Heads, whence arife Stalks eight or nine 
inches thick, fquare, fea-green, fome of them plain, 
others branchy, garnifh’d with clofe-fet Leaves, op- 
pos’d in couples, round or oval, terminating infen- 
fibly in points almoft like a Gothick Arch, nine or 
. ten lines long, much like thofe of Cretan Dittany : 
but of the Leaves of the Origanum we are mention- 
ing, fome are fometimes thick as the Coin call’d a 
Double, flefhy, and fleek; the others thinner, and 
flightly hairy: fome are infipid, others poignant, 
odoriferous: they do not leffen except towards the 
top of the Branches and Stalks, which: commonly 
divide themfelves into two Ears, where they con- 

_.clude 
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clude in a fingle one: each Ear is fifteen or twenty 
lines long, five or fix lines broad, form’d by four 
Rows of Scales of a wafhy purple, oval-pointed, four 
or five lines long. After thefe grow Flowers which 
open fucceflively, nine or ten lines long: they are 
Pipes or Tubes half a line long, whitifh, widenin 
into two Lips, the upper whereof is two lines + 
a half long, obtufe, and bent gutterwife : the un- 
dermoft is of the fame bignefs, rounded and divid- 
ed into three obtufe parts, terminated behind by a 
Spur half a line long; the Chives are longer than 
the upper Lip, but of the fame colour, and charged : 
with Summities divided into two Purfes. The Cup 
is a Tube two lines anda half long, yellow-green, 
cut like a Flute, in the bottom whereof ripen two 
or three Seeds very fmall, blickifh; for of four 
Embrios which are at the bottom. of the Piftile, 
there are always fome which mifcarry. . Thefe 
Seeds have thriven in the Royal Garden, where the 
Plant is not at all chang’d by Culture: it is eafily 
preferv’d in a Green-houfe, where, with other A- 
romatick Plants, it requires now and then a new 
Air warm’d by the Sun-beams. | 

The Ifland of 4morgos wants Wood; they burn 
nothing but Maftick and Cyprefs-leav’d Cedar [a], 
which the Fire confumes in an inftant. The Greeks 
make ufe of this Cedar to goa fifhing, or rather a 
fpearing with: they break it into fmall pieces, which 
they lay. over a Gridiron at the Stern of their Gally- 
boat, and burn it in the night-time, thereby to draw 
the Fifth to them by means of the Light it cafts, 
which while the Fifh are following, they ftrike them 
with their Tridents or three-fork’d Javelins: this 
. Wood is brought to Amorgos from Caloyero, Cbeiro, 
Skinofa, and other adjoining Rocks, 


[a] Cedrus folio Cupreffi major, fruétu flavefcente. C. B. 
Pin. Dida. - 
The 
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The. 22d of September, as we pafs’d 
clofe by Caloyero, an ugly Rock twelve | 
miles from Amorgos, the Mafter [a] of our Veftel 
would: needs climb one of its fharp Points to take 
fome young Falcons out of the Neft: we did not 
dare to follow him ; this Man not only knew how 
to run up the Shrouds, but would fcale the fteepeft 
Rocks with a furprizing Agility: we defir’d him 
therefore to bring us all'the Plants he could light of, 
affuring him we would willingly refign to him our 
fhare of the Falcons. He accordingly brought us 
{ome Plants, which we could have prefer’d to all the 
Birds of Paradife in Arabia. The Defcription of 


CALOYERO. 


_ one. of thefe beautiful Plants, take as follows: 


., Lunaria fruticofa, perennis, incana, Leucoii folio. 
Corol, Inft. Rei Herb. 15, 

It has a Root as thick as a Man’s Thumb, redifh, 
chapt, accompany’d with long hairy Fibres : its Stalks 
are ligneous, about a foot tall, cover’d with a Coat 
redifh and chapt underneath, whitifh afterwards, 
garnifhed at firft with many clufters of Leaves like 
thofe of the white Violet Plant, bufhy, an inch of 
eighteen lines long, four or five lines broad, cottony, 
white, without either tafte or fmell: they leflen 
along the Stalks, which grow in length in form of 
an Ear of Corn, charg’d with Flowers confifting of 
four yellow Leaves, nine or ten lines long, oval at 
that end which is oppofite to their tail. * This Flow- 
er is cover’d with a Cup confifting of four white 
Leaves, the Cup inclofes a Piftile of the fame co- 
lour, oblong, terminated by a fmall Head, and 
furrounded with Chives with yellow tops: when 
the Flower is gone this Piftile, or Peftle, turns to a 
Fruit almoft oval, about an inch high, eight of nine 
lines broad, quite flat, cottony and white, in the 


\ [a] KapuCondens. Caravachier, the Mafer of the Skiff, 
el. I, Ss frame 
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frame whereof are faften’d one or two Seeds flat, 
redifh, round, about two lines in diameter, edg’d 
with a clearer Leaf, very fine, a little floping in the 
Cut. The Flefh of this Seed, which likewife is 
brown, is bitter and of a hot tafte. This Plant 
blows in the beginning of the Spring, but bears no 
good Seed in the Royal Garden. | : 


We anchord at the Ifle of Cheiro, 
within Mufket-fhot of Caloyero; the 
Falcons were there eaten according to the Cuftom 
of the Levant, where they never let their Meat: 
mortify: the Flefh of thefe Birds is white, delicate, 
and of an excellent tafte; they would be marvel- 
lous, - if roafted and larded: we ate ours broil’d over 
the Coals, and without either, Pepper or Vinegar. 
Cheiro is a defert Ifland eighteëén miles about ; here 
the Monks of 4morgos fend their Caloyers at the 
time of Cheefe-making. They breed here above 
300 Goats or Sheep. Weobferv’d a rare kind of 
Campanula. 2 
_ Campanula faxatilis,  foliis inferioribus Bellidis, 
cæteris Nummularie.  Corol. Inft. Rei Herb. 3. 

__ Its Root is thick as a Man’s Thumb, infinuating 
into the Clefts of the Rocks, white, fweet, full of 
Milk; its firft Leaves are like thofe of the little 
Dazy, difpos’d in a round dark green, fhining, two 
inches and a half long, half an inch broad : thofe 
that accompany the Stalks, are more like the 
Leaves of the Money-wort of Nummularia, and are 
flefhy, fleek, bright green, eight or nine lines long, 
terminating infenfibly ina point, fuftain’d by a very 
fhort Tail, thick fet on the Stalks, about eight or 
nine inches long, and which often hang from the 
Clefts of the Rocks, a line thick, milky, and full 
- of white Marrow. From the Bafis of the Leaves. 
grow along the Stalks, Flowers like a Bell, feven 
or eight lines long, four-or five lines broad, or 
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blue, flafh’d in five parts likea Gothic Arch; the Peftle 
comes forth from the bottom of this Flower, white, 
and terminated in an anchor with three Crampirons 
or Hooks, furrounded at the Bafe with five Chives, ~ 
white, laden each witha yellow Summit, very nar- 
row. The Cup is a Bafon five lines long, dark- 
green, three lines broad, purfled on five fides, 
flafh’d into five points ftar-like: it becomes a Fruit 

with three Apartments fill’d with Seeds, redifh 
brown, fleek, polifh’d, fhining, oval, a third ofa 
line in length. The whole Plant is infipid. 


After we had made the Tour of 
Cheiro, we pats’d over to Skinofa, an- 
other defert Rock, twelve miles about, eight miles 
from Cheiro, and twelve from Naxia. Skinofa, for 
aughtappears tothe contrary, isthe Ifle Skinujja mark’d 
by Pliny [a] to be near Naxos and Pholegandros. The 
_ Greeks doubt not that Skinofa [6] took its Name from 
its abounding with Maftick-Trees [c], tho’ this Tree 
is not more common in Skino/a than in the adjoining 
Iflands. ‘There remdins in Sk/0/2 nothing but the 
Rubbith of a ruin’d Town, affording no one thing 
worth obfervation; which occafion’d our ftaying . 
but two hours there, to fearch for Simples. 

The Ferula of the Ancients grows very plentiful 
in this Ifland ; it has preferv’d its old Name among 
the modern Greeks, who call it Nertheca [d], from 
Narthex [e]. [f] It bears a Stalk five foot high, 
three inches thick, every ten inches there is a Knot 
or Knurr, branchy at each Knot, covered with a 
hard Bark two lines thick: the hollow of this Stalk 
is full of white Marrow, which being well dry’d 


SKINOSA, 


a] Hift. Nat. lib. 4 cap. 12. | 
bf Exwace. Hefych. [c] Zxivos, Lentifcus, 
[41] Néednra. [e] Naedné. 
Ferula glauco folio, caule crafifimo ad fingulos nodos 
ramofo & umbellifero. Corel. Inf. Rei Herb. 22. 


S 2 takes 
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takes fire like a Match; this Fire holds a good. 
while, and confumes the Marrow very gently, 
without damaging the Bark; which makes them 
ufe this Plant in carrying fire from one place to an- 
other; our Sailors laid in good ftore of it. : This 
Ufe is of the earlieft Antiquity, and may help to ex- 
plain a Paflage in Hefiod|a]; who fpeaking of the 
Fire which Prometheus ftole in Heaven [2], fays, 
that he brought it ina Ferula. - The Foundation of 
this Fable doubtlefs proceeds from Prometheus’s be- 
ing the Inventor of the [¢] Steel that ftrikes fire 
from the Flint. In all probability Prometheus made 
ufe of the Marrow of the Ferula inftead ofa Match, 
and taught Men how to preferve Fire in the Stalks 
of this Plant. 

The Stalks are {trong enough to be lean’d upon, 
but too light to hurt in ftriking [d]: and therefore 
Bacchus, one of the greateft Legiflators of Antiqui- 
ty, wifely ordain’d the firft Men that drank Wine 
to make ufe of Canes of this Plant [e], becaufe, be- 
ing heated with exceflive drinking, they would often 
break one another’s Heads with the ordinary Canes. 
‘The Priefts of the fame God fupported themfeves 
on thefe Stalks when they walk’d; and Pliny ob- 
ferves [ f ], that this Plant is greedily eaten by Affes, 
tho’ to other Beafts of Burden it is rank Poifon : we 
could not try the Truth of this Obfervation, there 
being nothing but Sheep and Goats on the Ifland. 
The Ferula of Jtaly and France differs from that of 
Greece; therefore when [g] Martial faid, that the 


[a] Ev xoiAw NéeSnxs. Hefiod. Op. & Dies. verf. 52. 

[4] Clara Promethei munere ligna fumus. Mart. Epigr. 
hb. 14. | 

[ec] To wveciov Diod, Sic. Biblioth. Hift. lib. 5. 

Fd} Idem, lib. 3. | 

Le] Escuyae 0} NagSnxoPoeos. Plat. in Phædr. 

(#1 Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 

{ g] Ferulæque triftes fceptra Pædagogorum ceffent. Z:3. 
10. Epigram. | die ' 
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F erula was the Pedagogues Scepter, becaufe they ufe 
it in the correcting of their Scholars, he doubtlefs 
meant that fort which grows in Italy, France, and 
Spain, on the Coafts of the Mediterranean. 

This of Greece ferves now-a-days to make low 
Stools of: they take the dry’d Stalks of this Plant, 
and by alternately placing them in length and 
breadth, they form them into Cubes, fattened ‘at 
the four corners with Pegs of Wood: thefe Cubes 
are the Vifiting-Stools of the Ladies of Amorgos, 
What a different ufe is this from that the Ancients 
put the Ferula to? Plutarch and Strabo take notice, 
that Alexander kept Homers Works inclos’d in a 
Cafket of Ferula, on account of its Lightnefs: the 
Body of the Cafket was made ofthis Plant, and then 
covered with fome rich Stuff or Skin, fet off with 
Ribs of Gold, and adorn’d with Pearl and precious 
Stones. We made incifions into fome Stalks of the 
Ferula; the Milk which came out, as likewife the 
Clots which were naturally form’d on other Stalks 
of the fame Plant, did not at all favour of Galbanum: 
this Drug proceeds from an umbelliferous Plant 
gone in Africa, which has been a lang time pre- 

erv’d in the Royal Garden, and which I have lift- 
ed under the Tribe of Oreofelimum [4]; from the 

Structure of its Fruit. 


From Skinofa we pafsd to Racha, an- Rica. 
other Rock at three miles diftance, fi- 
tuated betwen Naxia and Nio: we lay at Raclia the 
23d of September, defigning to fet out immediately 
for No; but there run fo high a Sea, we were 
forced to ftay three days on this bafe Rock, which 
is not above twelve miles about; whereas Nio is a 


very agreeable Ifland, and much bigger. The 


| [2] Oreofelinum Africanum, Galbaniferum, frutefcens A- 
nifi folio. Jn. Rei Herb, 319. | 
VAIO S 3 Monks 
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Monks of Amorgos, who are mafters of Racha, have 
a Breed here of 8 or 900 Goats or Sheep; there are 
not above two Caloyers to look after them: thefe 
poor Caloyers live on black Bifket and Shell-fifh; 
their Cheefe is very good. Thefe Monks, who 
keep their abode towards the top of the Mountain, 
near a very plentiful Spring of Water, are every 
moment alarm’d by the Corfairs, who often land 
there to catch a few Goats; there hardly paffes a 
Saick, but the Seamen fteal one: in two days, our 
Seamen, who were but three in number, knock’d 
on the Head feven, and pick*d the bones of them. 
We went our felves and inform'd the Caloyers, 
and paid them fifteen pence a-piece for the Goats: 
pleas’d with this, they prefented us a Cheefe, and 
a Goat which prov’d very good, becaufe we let it 
mortify fome hours, 

At firft view it fhould feem as if Raclia borrow’d 
its Name from Herac/ea; but befides that the an- 
cient Geographers make no mention of any Ifland 
of this Name, there is a great probability that this we 
are {peaking of was known by the Name of [a] Ni- 
cafia, placed near Naxos, by Pliny and others. 
Having but little to do at Raclia, we took occafion, 
while we waited for a pafage to No, to make a 
Geographical Station on the top of the higheft Rock 
in the Country; that is to fay, after we had well 
regulated our univerfal Quadrant, we afked the 
Caloyers the Names of the circumjacent Iflands, 
and obferved to what Point of the Compafs they 
lay: we found 

Naxia to be North of Racha. 

Stenofa, North-North-Eatt, 

Skinof2, North-Eait. 


fa] Nixacia mmoidioy puxeër warncicy Nags. Steph. & Suid. 
"Est Où ray Emopsduy n Nixacia mnaoter vig NéËs. Euftat. ad 
verf. 530. Dionyf. Perieg. | à 
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Cheiro, Eaft-North-Eaft, 

Amorgos, Eat. ~~ | 

Stampalir, South-Eaft. 

Paros, North-Wef. Deal 148 
There are but two Cales or fmall Ports at Racha [a], 
the one North, over againft Naxia, the other 
North-North-Eaft: here we difléted fome of the 
Shell-fith cal?'d [4] Goats-eyes, of which we ate 
various forts. et idee | 

The Shell of this Fifh is a Bafon of one intire 
piece 4. about an inch or two in diameter, almoft 
oval, eight or nine lines deep, form’d like a Funnel, : 
terminating in a point, fill’d by a Fifh which at 
firft prefents you with a large peétoral Mufcle B. 
sreyifh brown, the Rims redifh, and flightly waved : 
the Surface of this Mufcle moves in little grains or 
particles juft as Water feething over a fire before it 
boils; this Surface is fupple, cover’d with a gluey 
flabber-like Liquor: by all which, the Fifh is fo 
fitted for infinuating it felf into the minuteft Ine- 
qualities of the Rocks, and will ftick thereto fo faft, , 
that there is no making them quit their hold, but 
with a fharp-pointed Knife. ‘This Mufcle is tough 
as Whit-leather, about three lines thick, and ge- 
nerally an inch in length, exactly refembling the 
pectoral Mufcle of your Land-Snails: the inner 
Surface C. of the pectoral Mufcle is fleek, fhining, 
hollow’d gutter-wife, at the bottom whereof is placed 
a Tendon, which feparates it into two Ventricles ; 
this Mufcle is furrounded with a Border or Ruff D. 
which has a very quick Motion (independent of 
the Mufcle) when it is prick’d: this Ruff or Border 
is compos’d of tranfverfe Fibres, rang’d from the 
Center to the Circumference; which would make 
one fufpect it did the Office of the A/pera Arteria, 


| fa] Calanque, in Lingua Franca ; Kagdbsras, in vulgar 
Greek. [4] Lepas, £ 
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if by means of its Tendon it did not adhere fo faft 
to the Shell, infomuch that there is no loofening it 
without a Knife. ! | 

The Head of the Fifh comes out of a fort of 
Coif fring’d and ruffed, produced by Elongation 
of the Border or Ruff abovemention’d: this Head, 
not unlike that of a fucking Pig, is four or five 
lines long, half as broad, rounded upwards, ending 
in a redifh Mouth, two lines broad, and edged 
with a large Lip: on each fide its Front iflues an 
Horn; thefe are pufhed out or contracted like o- 
ther Snails, only they bend back much like a Cow’s 
Horn. 

The other parts of this Creature are inclos’d in a 
Bag £. where the Œfophagus meets, as in its Cen- 
ter: this Bag, about an inch and a half long, nine 
or ten lines broad, narrowing at the Head, is exact- 
ly laid on the Gutter of the pectoral Mufcle, and 
contains a flabby Subftance, good to eat, inter- 
fpers’d with blackifh Veffels. 

The pectoral Mufcles ferve for Legs and Feet to 
the Creatures, as likewife to all Snails and Fifh 
whofe Shell confifts but of one fingle piece. When 
the Fifh we are {peaking of would move forwards, 
they prefs hard on the foremoft Edge of this Mufcle; 
and when they would go backwards, they do the 
like on the hindermoft Edge of the fame Mutcle. 

We examin’d likewife another fort of Goats-Eye, 
whofe pectoral Mufcle is much thicker, and ferves 
the fame purpofes as that of the ordinary Goats- 
Eye: its Head has alfo two Horns, but fhorter. 
The Bafon or Shell is longer, more oval, and hasa 
hole at top, through which it feems to fpout 
Water. | 


Et The Wind was fo favourable to us, 
10%. that we got to Mo before we were 
N10 & 1%. aware: the Ancients call’d this Ifland 

| Los, 
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Jos, from the [a] Zonians its firft Inhabitants. ?Tis 
forty miles about, remarkable for nothing but Ho- 
mers Tomb [4]: this famous Poet paffing from 
Samos to Athens, put in at Los, and died in the Port. 
_ They erected him a Tomb-ftone, on which (a long 
time after) was grav’d the Epitaph related by 
Herodotus, the fuppos’d Writer of Homer’s Life. 
[c] Strabo, [d] Pliny, and [e] Paufanias, mention 
this Tomb: itis added by the latter, that the Tomb 
of Clymene, the Mother of Homer, . was likewife 
fhew’d there ; and farthermore, that there was an 
ancient oracular Refponfe at Delphos grav’d on a 
Column fupporting the Statue of that excellent Man. 
By this Infcription it appear’d, that his Mother was 
of the Ifle of Jos: We read the fame Oracle in Ste- 
phens the Geographer, who has been followed by 
Euftathius on Homer ; but *tis alledg’d by Aulus 
Gellius [f], that according to #riffotle, Homer 
= muft have been born in the forefaid Ifle. Be it as 
it will, we could meet with no Remains of this 
Tomb all about the Port: all we met with, was an 
excellent Spring of frefh Water, bubbling through 
a marble Trough but one pace from the falt Water. 

Pliny has rightly fix’d the diftance between Nio 
and Naxia at 24 miles: as likewife that between 
Nio and Santorin at 25 miles, tho’ ftrictly *tis 30; 
but that is an inconfiderable difference. 

Marco Sanudo | g1, the firft Duke of Naxia, an- 
nex’d Nio to his Dutchy; nor was it difmembred 
till Fobn Crifpo, the twelfth Duke, gave it to his 
Brother Prince Marco; who built a Caftle on an E- 
minence, two miles above the Port, as well for the 
Security of his own Perfon, as to defend his {mall 


[a] Steph. [4] Ios Homeri fepulchroveneranda. Piiz. 
Bb. 4. cap. 12. [c] Rer. Geog. lib, 10. 

[2] Ibid. fe] Lib. 10. 

[7] Noët. Attic. lib.3. cap. 11, 

{g] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 


Domains 
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Domains againft the Mabometans : he likewife {ent 
for fome Albanian Families to manure the Land, 
which wanted nothing but Hands to improve the 
natural Fertility of the Soil. Thus in a fhort time 
did this Ifland (which was look’d upon as a Defert) 
become very populous and flourifhing. The Burgh 
now fubffting was built round the Caftle like an 
Amphitheatre, probably on the Ruins of the an- 
cient Town of Jos; for the Author of Homer's Life 
relates, that the Inhabitants of the Town came down 
to the Sea-fide, to adminifter all the help they could 
to that wonderful Man. *T were needlefs to fay, 
that Nio fubmitted in its turn to both the Raman 
and Greek Emperors: it came into the Family of 
Pifeni by the Marriage of Prince Marco’s only — 
Daughter with Lewis Pifani a Venetian Nobleman. 

Their Cuftom is once a Year to chufe a Conful 
ortwo. The Inhabitants paid the Grand Signior, 
in the Year 1700, two thoufand Crowns for the 
Capitation, and 3000 for the Land-Tax. The 
Hand is well cultivated, and not fo fteep as the 
other Iflands: fo that M. Bochari’s Etymology [4] 
of it, won't hold. There is great call for the Wheat 
it produces, but Oil and Wood are fcarce. No 
Palm-Trees are now to be feen, tho’ it is likely this 
fort of Tree was what anciently caus’d it to be call’d 
Phemce, as is obferv’d by Pliny and others. In the 
King’s Cabinet there is a Medal of this Ifland, with 
JFupiter’s [à] Head on one fide, and a Pallas with 
a Palm-Tree on the other. Father Hardouin men- 
tions a Medal of this Ifland, with a Head of Luw- 
cilla on it [c]. HE 

There remains no Footftep of Antiquity in Mo: 
The Inhabitants have no notion of any thing but 
the Pence; they are all Thieves by Profeffion, and 


[a] Geogr. Sacr. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
{é] IHTOQN, [ce] Num. Popul. & Urb. . 
therefore 


\ 
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therefore the Turks call it Little Malta; ’tis a Har- 
bouring place for moft of the Corfairs of the Medi- 
terranean. ‘The Latins there have but one Church, 
fupply’d by a Vicar of the Bifhop of Santorin ; the o- 
ther are Greek Churches, depending on the Bifhop 
of Siphanto. | 

Privateers frequent this Ifland, attracted by the 
Beauty of its Havens: that below the Burgh is one 
of the fecureft throughout the Archipelago, its En- 
trance verges from South to South-South-Eaft, 
The Port of Manganari [a] faces the Eaft, and affords 
a fafe Retreat for the largeft Fleets. The Pilots of 
Nio and Milo are reckon’d the beft of any in the 
Levant, becaufe they have a thorough Knowledge 
of the Coafts of Syria and Egypt, where the richeft 
Prizes are taken. M. de Cintray, a Cruifer, put 
into Port while we were there: He came on fhore, 
attended by his Levantines, arm’d up to the very 
teeth; he took a Dinner at the French Conful’s, 
and then return’d on board his own Ship. He 
wanted Bifket and a Pilot, which if the Conful had 
not procured, the Cadi or Waivod would for — 
Money. | 

As we were going in fearch of Simples, to our 
great furprize we faw our Sailors coming down from 
the Mountains, fo {cared that they knew not whe- 
ther their Saick was carry’d off by Maltefe, [5] Bar- 
barees, or Banditti. This Adventure concern’d us 
a little: but we foon learnt at the Conful’s Houfe, 
that the Veffel was in the Port, that the Seamen 
had quitted it to get afhore, at fight of one of M. 
Cintray’s Galliots; and that in fhort M. Tourtin, 
who commanded it, being inform’d the Goods on 
board belong’d to Frenchmen, fet it at liberty. One 
is fubject to thefe petty Alarms in the Archipelago, 


[a] The Machine-Port. Mayleavdéens, Machinarius. 
[é Corfairs of Barbary. : 
3 where 
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where one can’t pafs from one:Ifle to another but:in 
Boats with two or four Oars, which never go ex- 
cept in calm Weather: ’twould be fill worfe to 
make ufe of large Veffels, which tho’ they are fe- 
cure from the Banditti, yet they wear. out one’s 
patience in ftaying for a Wind. 
- | Thefe Banditti, who are dreaded in all parts of the 
Archipelago, are a parcel of Villains, who are forced 
by Indigence to lay hold on the firft Veffel they 
light of, and lie in wait for others at the Turn of 
fome Cape or in fome Creek.. Thefe Wretches, not 
content with plundering People, throw them over- 
board with a Stone about their necks, for fear of 
being feiz’d, upon'the Complaints of thofe they 
have ill ufed. We underftood, fome days after- 
wards, that M. de Cintray had made prize of two 
Veffels belonging to: thefe Banditti, who were car- 
rying off a Ship laden with Timber, and eighteen 
Turkifh Paflengers. ais 2 

The People of No, will never forget the great 
. Adtions of the Chevaliers d’Hoguincourt and Teme- 
ricoyrt : the firft:came:thither to refit, after having 
in the Port of Scie fingly fought thirty Galleys com- 
manded by the Captain: Bafhaw;-the fecond, by 
means of a favourable Wind, forced fixty Galleys to 
fheer off, after feveral of them had been well bang’d. 
This Fleet had all the difficulty in the world to get 
away to Candia, where it was carrying 2000 Jani- 
zaries. | | 

It had been very agreeable to have ftaid at Mr, 
had there been Fruits and Refrefhments: but the 
Soil affords nothing but Corn. The Womens Ap- 
parel in this Hland 1s as odd as in the other Iflands. 
As for Plants, the Ifland produces none uncommon ; 
yet we found a fort of Cakile which is not yet de- 
{cribed, and which we met with at Milo and fome 

other Iflands, 
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This Plant is branchy [2], a foot and an half or 
two foot high; its Stalk is three lines thick, dufky 
green, moderately hairy, angulous, full of white 
Pith, fubdivided into feveral Branches, attended with 
Leaves here and there, like thofe of the Garden- 
Rocket: they are about two inches long, deep 
green, flefhy, acrid, mucilaginous, cut in as far as 
the Stalk, and growing lefs the nearer they are to 
the Flowers, From the Bafe of thefe Leaves grow 
{mall Threads adorn’d with yet fmaller Leaves; the 
Extremities of the Branches are laden all along with 
Flowers confifting of four white Leaves, five lines 
long, which however do not rife out of the Cup a- 
bove two lines: the Cup alfo confifts of four leaves, 
and from its Center grow fix white Chives, with 
yellow tops. The Peftle is but three lines long, 
and turns afterwards to a Fruit five or fix linés 
long, two jines thick, gutter’d, picked, confifting 
of two pieces, jointed end to end, fo as the lower. 
part fomewhat hollow receives ‘the Tuberofity of 
the upper; both are of a fpungy Subftance, and 
each inclofes in a feparate Cell a redifh Seed half a 
line long. | : | 
~ Being delighted with making Geographical Sta- 
tions, we went to one of the higheft places of the 
Port, and found that | bss | 
Argentiere is between the Weft and Weft-North- 
Welt of No. — | ps ee CSA 
Siphanto, between the North-Weft and Weft- 
North- Weft. | rt AS 
Santorin, to the South-South-Eaft. Me Mae, 
- Chriftiana declines from the South to the South- 
» South- Weft. pS MEME. SY 
Sikino is at the Weft-South-Wef, 
Avelo declines from the North- North-Eaft to the 
ÉANOFCR ae | Seder be hot 


[a] Caxkire Græca, arvenfis, filiquà firiata, brevi, Corsi: 
Inft. Rei Herb. 49. | 
& - wo At 
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SNS "At Break of Day we embark’d, and 

SIKINOE. according to Strabo’s Advice we took 

SIKINO. the Road towards the Weft, in order 
to repair to the Ifle of Szkino. Weare toldby Pliny, 

Apollonius Rhodius, and Stephens the Geographer, that 

it was anciently call’d the Wine Ifland [2], becaufe 

of its Fertility in Vines: upon which the Scholiaft , 
of Apollonius obferves, that it took the name of 
Sikinus from a Son of Thoas King of Lemnos [b], the 

only Perfon of the Ifland who efcaped with Life by 

means of his Daughter Æypfpile, in that cruel Maf- 

facre, when all the Women murdered in the night 

not only their Hufbands, but all the unmarry’d 

Men of the Country, for preferring to them the 

captive Slavesthey had newly taken in Thrace. Thoas, 

landing in this Ifland, was very kindly receiv’d by 

a Nymph, of whom he begot Skins. 

There is ftill. Wine enough in Sikino [c] to merit 
its ancient Name, abundance of Figs, but little 
Cotton: the green Figs are excellent, not fo the 
dry ones, becaufe they bake them in an Oven to 
preferve them from Worms. This Ifland, which is 
but eight miles from Vio, and about twenty in circuit, 
ftretches from the South-Weft to the North-Eaft: 
it is well cultivated, its Wheat is counted the beft 
in the Archipelago; the People of Provence catch it 
up: they fwept away all the Corn in 1700, and 
muft continue to do fo, if the Commerce of Cape 
Negre be not reftored. There is however fome dif. 
ficulty to lade Corn in the Levant; being often 
forced to run from one Ifland to another, before 
you can get a full Cargo, and then it muft fome- 


a] OINOIH. Oxo. 
© F6] Awd Euxive dië @Gañloc x yniGos wads.  Schol. Apol. 
Rhod. ad verf. 625. lib. 1. | 

[c] To œeéregor Oivoin xanemérn di TO sivas aura cumtAc@uior. 
Scol. Apol. Rhgd. ibid, A. 
times 
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times be half Wheat, half Rye. In 1700, the 
Turks of Volo and Thefalonica being under appre- 
henfions of a Famine, would not fuffer the People 
of this place to fell Corn to Strangers, any more 
than in Candia: but as the Muffulmans will do any 
thing for Money, they let the Proven/als fhip it off 
by night. 

Sikino was part of the Domains of the Dukes of — 
Naxia [a]; the Burgh, which is call’d after the 
name of the Ifland, is on an Eminence tothe Weft- | 
South-Weft, by a frightful Rock, which hangs 
over the Sea juft as if it were falling into it: This 
Burgh contains not above 200 Inhabitants, who 
when we were there paid 850 Crowns to the Capi- 
tation and Land-Tax. The French Corfairs that 
marty there, ate exempt from the Capitation; but 
the Greeks are very fevere, in making them pay 
Taxes for the Lands they poffefs. There can’t be 
a greater Punifhment than for an old Fifherman to 
marry in Greece; their Wives have neither Virtue 
nor Money: and yet they will venture upon them, 
notwiftanding the King’s ftrict Orders, who for 
the Nation’s Honour has very wifely forbid any of 
his Subje&ts marrying in the Levant, without leave 
of his Ambaflador, or fome other of his Reprefen- 
tatives. ‘ 

The Ifle of Sikino has no Port; we landed at San 
Bourgnias, an ugly Road; the Entrance of it is 
South-South-Eaft, but the Saicks muft be tow’d 
afhore: there is a pretty Chapel to lodge in, ifa 
Man has not a mind to go uptothe Burgh. There 
are no Latins in this Ifland : the Cada goes the Cir- 
cuits; the Waivod is moft commonly a Greek, or 2 
Frank from the adjoining Ifles, Fhe Conful of 
France was a Maltefe (>|; he gave üs a kind Enter- 
tainment, and is a very good fort of Man. 

a] Hiftory of the Dukes of the drchipelage. 

ti Singe Fret eee | 
Our 
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Our inquiring after Plants, together with the 
South-South- Weft Wind, kept us here till the fe- 
cond of Ofober. We found a Muftard-Plant of a 
very beautiful fort, which is ftill kept in the King’s 
Garden. 33 5 J 
Its Root is nine inches long [a], white, two lines 
. thick, hard, crooked, of a burning tafte, attended 
with fome Fibres a little hairy: it puts forth a 
Stalk a foot high, branchy, fpreading wide, fo 
that the whole Plant is not fo tall as ’tis broad, ex- 
cept when ’tis run up to Seed; for then its-Stalks: 
Jengthen confiderably. The Leaves next the ground 
are three inches long, flefhy, and flafh’d as far as 
the Stalk into feveral pieces an inch long, two lines 
broad, furrowed and rolling up. As thefe Leaves 
approach nearer to the Flowers, they grow lefss 
thefe: Flowers, which at firft are in a clufter, fepa- 
rate themfelves from each other in blowing : each 
Flower confifts of four purple Leaves, and fome- 
times whitifh, feven lines long, round at the point, 
two lines broad, and rife half their length out of 
the Cup. The Cup confifts of four Leaves, pale 
green, four lines long, one broad ; fix Chives pof- 
fefs the middle, topt yellowifh, difpos’d round a 
Peftle three lines long, fineasa Thread, and which 
tarns to a Pod or Cod half an inch long, redifh; 
almoft cylindrical, about a line in diameter ; it has 
two Apartments, wherein are fome Seeds almoft 
fpherical, redifh, half a line in diameter ; the Par- . 
tition concludes in a fort of fpungy Horn, two lines 
long, in which there is a Seed like the others. The 
whole Plant has an acrid poignant tafte. 

_ The great Rock on the fide of the Burgh is the 
beft place for Simpling: we obferv’d there with 
our univerfal Quadrant, that Milo is to the Weft- 


[2] Sixapr Grecum maritimum, tenuiffime laciniatum, 
flore purpurafcente. Corel. Infi. Rei Herb. 17. ae {i 
+10) Nor th- 
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North-Weft, and Policandro declines from the 
Weft to the Weft-South-Weft, 


It is highly probable, that Polican- 
dro [a] is the Pholigandros of Strabo {b] 
and Péiny: for befides the Similitude of Names, 

Strabo fays exprefly, that in failing from Jos Weft- 
ward you meet with Sicenos, Lagufa, and Phole- 
gandros. As for Laguja, 1 take it to be Cardiotiffa, 
an ill-favour’d Rock between Sikivo and Policandre, 
where there is a famous Chapel of the Virgin, much 
reforted to on occafions of Feftivity. What Aratus 
fays of Pholegandros is applicable to Policandro; 
namely, that it was call’d the Iron Ifland. Stephens 
the Geographer [c] fays, it took its Name from 
a Son of Minos. % 
It has no Port: we landed the 2d of Ofober at a 
Creek [d] to the Eaft-South-Eaft. The Burgh, 
which is about three miles from the fhore, near a 
terrible Rock, has no other Walls but what are 
form’d by the back parts of the Houfes: it contains 
120 Families of the Greek Worfhip; uno 1700, 
they paid 1020 Crowns to the Capitation and Land- 
Tax. As ftony and parch’d as this Ifland is, it 
yields the Inhabitants as much Corn. and Wine as 
they have occafion for. They are wanting of Oil: 
all the Olives are pickled againit Faft-days. The 
Country is full of the Shrub Tithymale [e], which 
for want of better Wood ferves for Fewel. The 
Ifland is poor, and deals in nothing but Cotton; 


PoLICANDRO,. 


[a] OAETANAPOË. PHOLEGANDROS. PIAOKANAPOY. Ptol. 

[4] Awd D rE low weds Éoméear io Linnvog x) Adyson x Do 
Myavdeos y Agaros cine évoudbes dice Tiv reaxuriæ. Strab. 
Rer. Geog, lib. 10. 

iG Doriyardgos vnros Twv Emopaduy ama Doniyardez T8 Mivwos. 
Steph. 

[7] Kagalesas.  Statio Carinarum. 

[e] Tithymalus arboreus. P. 44. Exot, . 
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you may have a dozen of Napkins for a Crown, but ~ 
then they are not above afoot fquare: for the fame 
price you may have eight, fomewhat larger, and 
laced about. | R 

There is no want of Papas and Chapels; that of 
the Virgin is very pretty ; it ftands on a huge Rock 
near the Ruins of Cafro, the old Caftle of the Dukes 
of Naxia, which no doubt is built on the Founda- 
tion of the ancient Town call’d Philocandros, ‘as 
Ptolemy fays. In this Chapel there are fome Re- 
mains of marble Columns. ‘As for the old Statue 
fpoken of by Thevenct, we were told it has been 
faw’d to pieces to help to make a Door-cafe of: 
fome years ago they found the Foot of a Figure in 
‘Brafs, which they melted down to make Candle- 
fticks for the Chapel. The old Monaftery of the 
Caloyers is no longer in being: the Nunnery of St. 
John Baptift has but three or four Nuns. The 
‘Afland looks gay, as dry as ’tis: we lop’d at the 
‘Houfe of Georgacht Stay a Candiot, a Man of Wit; 
she’s the Conful of France, he likewife executes the 

Offices of Adminiftrator and Waivod. 

We were told of a very fine Grotto in this dread- 
‘ful Rock ; but'we could not fee it, becaufe there is 
no-going into it but by Boats in calm Weather, and 
-the Sea was then very rough. The Rock is'the beft 
‘place in the Ifland for Simpling: we gathered there 
the Seed of the faireft fort of Campanula in all 

Gréece; this Seed has happily grown up in the King’s 
Garden, ‘and’ produced the Plant I am going to de- 
{cribe. | 

. The whole Plant [2], whichis not above two 
foot tall, is round like an Under-Shrub ; its firft 
Leaves are eight inches long, two and a half broad, 
and begin with a tail four inches long, guttering, 


[a] CAMPANULA Grec, faxatilis Jacobeæ folio. ’ Corol. 
Int. Rei Herd. 3. | 
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very fine edges; beyond this Tail the Leaves en- 
large, deeply flafh’d, fhining, vein’d white as well 
as the Stalk. The Leaves along the Branches are 
not more than two or three inches long; the lat 
Leaves are four orfive lines broad, an inch and a 
half long, moderately indented and pointed: the 
Stalk of this Plant is woody, thick as a Man’s 
Thumb at firft, laden with Flowers at its extremi- 
ties; each Flog is bell-fafhioned about fifteen 
lines deep, widening to near two inches, wafhy 
blue, flafh’d into five parts. The Cup is an inch 
long, cut into five fharp points; the "Peftle rifes 
from the Center of the Flower, white and hairy 
to the middle, afterwards greenifh, terminating like 
a-five-ray’d Star ; attended with five white Chives, 
two lines long, three broad, bending towards the 
Peftle, laden with .a Summit four. lines long: the 
Cup-turns to a Fruit round like a Man’s Head, nine 
-orten lines in diameter, fplitting in five Cells; each 
whereof is garnifh’d with a Placenta charged with 
Seeds flat, fhining, brown-colour’d. The whole 
Plant yields Milk, and has no manner of Smell: the 
Leaves are fomewhat aftrin ent; it is bis-annual, 

On the fame! Rock we obferved that 

Cardiotifja declines from the Eaft-North-Eaft 
to the Eaft. - 

Milo remains between the Weft- Notth- Weft 
and the Weft. 

Polino, or Burnt Ifland, is between the Weft- 
North- Weft and the North-Weft. 

Argentiere is in a right line on the back of Po- 
lino, 

Siphno is between the North-Weft and the 
North North-Weft. 

Antiparos between the North Eaft and the 
North-North-Eaft. 

Paros between the North, Ngrth-Eatt and the 
Ratt. 

oY . 2  Naxoy 
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Naxos between the North-Eaft and the Eaft- 
North-Eaft. 

We defigned to return to Naxza, but the Wind 
being North, obliged us to put in at Szkino 5 and it 
continuing in that Corner, we fhaped our Courfe 
for Santorin, and arrived there the 16th of Ofober. 
It is 36 miles round, and diftant from Candia 70 
miles, from Szkino 30. 


Santorin, or Sant-Erini, was called 
| TER . Callifte [a], or the Handfom Iflana. Cad- 
mus thought it fo agreeable, that he left his Kinf- 
man Membliares in it with fome Phenicians to people 
it: were they now alive, they would not know it 
again ; it is covered over with Pumice, the whole 
Ifland is a mere Quarry of it, where you may cut 
as large Scantlings as you pleafe, juft as any other fort 
of Stone in their refpective Quarries. “The Coafts 
all round the Ifland is almoft inacceflibly craggy and 
rugged, occafioned I fuppofe by Earthquakes. 
Herodotus [b], Paufanias [c], and Strabo [d] 
write, that Theras, one of Cadmus’s Defcendants, 
gave this Ifland the name of Tera: that not liking 
to live at Lacedemon, he went over to Califa, after 
he had had the Regency of Sparta during the Mi- 
nority of his Nephews, Sons of Ariffodemus. Ca- 
lifta was then in poffeffion of Membliares’s Defcen- 
dants. Theras feiz’d the Ifland, with the help of 
fome Mynians who had got out of prifon at Lacede- 
mon by a Stratagem of their Wives: the Story, my 
Lord, is too pretty not to remind you of it. 
Your Lordfhip knows that the Mynzans were the 
Progeny of fome of thofe famed Heroes that ac- 
company’d Fa/on to Colchis. In their Return back, 


[4] Herod, lib. 4. @HPA. SanT-ERini. Santorin. 
[4] Ibid. © [ce] Lib. 3, & 7. 
[4] Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 8. : 
they 
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they ftopt at Lemnos, where their Pofterity retain- 
ed the name of Myniaus; who afterwards being. 
overpower’d by the Pela/gians, another People of 
Greece, they were driven out of Lemnos: upon this, 
they went to Lacedemon, where they were fo well 
entertained, that they had not only Lands given 
them, but their Men were allowed to marry Lace- 
demonian Women, and their Women Lacedemonian 
Men. Yet being the race of a parcel of vagrant 
ambitious Heroes, they foon difcovered they had 
not quite loft the Inclinations of their Anceftors ; 
and in fhort they attempted to feize the Supreme 
Authority, and veft it in themfelves: hereupon they 
were taken up, and fentenced to death ; but as good 
luck would have it, they were not to be executed 
but in the night-time, according to the Cuftom of 
the Lacedemonians. Mean while their Wives Fond- 
nefs fuggefted to them the Means of their Efcape : 
They petitioned the Magiftrates to let ‘em take a laft 
Farewel of their Hufbands ; which being granted, 
they changed Glothes with °em: The Men went off 
difguifed like Women, and thefe ftaid behind in the 
Prifon difeuifed like Men. ; 

Herodotus [a], who tells this Story, has recorded 
the Names of two of Theras’s Defcendants, who reign- 
ed in this Ifland, /anius and his Son Grynus ; the 
latter went to confult the Ofacle of Delphos, accom- 
panied with the moft eminent Perfonages of Thera, 
among whom was Battus the Son of Polymueftes (or 
Cyrnus) a Man of Quality [2], and very much in 
efteem among the Mynians. ‘The’Oracle bade *em 
build a Town on the Coaft of Lydia, and the Prieftefs 
pointed to Battus : this they neglected to do, nor 
did they know where Lydia was ; but the Drought, 
which lafted feven years in Thera, and killed every 


[az] Ibid, [2] Cyrene autem condita fuit ab Ariftzo, 
cui nomen Battus propter linguæ obligationem. Hujus pater 
Cyrnus rex There infule, &c. Fujffin. lib. 13. cap. 7. ; 
Lion v3 | Tree 
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Tree but one throughout the Ifland, obliged the 


King to return to the Prieftefs, who ordered ’em a 
fecond time to build a Town in Lydia. They did 
fo, and this was the Origin of Cyrene, the Country 
of the Poet Callimachus, who calls it the Mother of 
good Horfes: and indeed at this very time the fineft 
Barbs of Africa come from the Kingdom of Barca or 
Cyrene, for this Kingdom has borrowed its Name 
from the ancient City of Barce. | 
Strabo [a], who places Thera between Crete and : 
Egypt, allows it but 25 miles compafs, and fays, it 
“is in form very long. Things are mightily changed 
fure, fince that time. Thera lies between Candia and 
the Cyclades ; it is 36 miles about, and in figure is 
exactly like a Horfe-Shoe. : As for its Situation, the 
Paflace in Strabo muft be corrected by that of his 
Compiler, who places Thera between Crete and Cy- 
nuria [b], a Region of the Peloponnefus, belonging to 
the Lacedemonians. : As for the Figure or Form of | 
it, no wonder it reprefents a Half-moon ; for fuch 
confiderable Chatiges have happened in its Neigh- 
bourhood, that this is but a {mall matter. Befides 
the Mutation of its Form, it has gained eleven Miles 
ih length more than it had in Strabo’s days ; but then 
it has loft all its fine Towns, of which Herodotus fays, 
there were no fewer than feven [c]. It muft like- 
wile have béen confiderable for its Power; fince 
Thera and Melos were the only places that in the 
famous War of Peloponnefus durft declare for the Las 
cedemonians againtt the Æhenians, who had ail the 
other Ifles of Greece on their fide. ! 
The Revolution of the Greek Empire, after the 
taking of Conflantinople by the French and Vene- 
tans [d1, occafioned the annexing of Santorin to the 
BDutchÿ of Nexia; but Fobn Crifpo, who was the 
« Ta] Ibid, [4] Steph.. Byzaht. Read Kovigias for 
. Koenvatas.. Fe} Libiig. i {a} Hittory of the Dukes of 
 Archipelaga. | | | 
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twelfth Duke thereof, yielded it up to Prince Ni- 
cholas his Brother, who was called the Lord of San- 
torin. It was united to the Dutchy after the Death 
of William Crifpo, the fifteenth Duke, who by Will 
appointed for Succeffor the Lord of Santorin his Ne- 
phew : it was afterwards mortgaged to the Lord of 
Nio, by Fames Crifpo, the feventeenth Duke of the 
Archipelago, who was fain to borrow exceffive Sums to 
carry on the War againft Mobomer II. in that famous 
League he was entered into with the Venetians and 
the King of Perfia. Laftly, Santorin furrendered it- 
felf to Barbaroffa under Solyman II. 

It is no eafy matter to find out when the Ifle of 
Thera took the Name of Sant-Erini ; but in all like- 
lihood ’tis derived from that of St. Jren- [a], the Pa- 
tronefs of the Ifle, and from Sant-Erini ’tis be- 
come Santorin. This Saint was of Theffalonica, and 
fuffered Martyrdom-on the firft of pril in 304, 
under the ninth Confulate of Dioclefian, and theeighth 
of Maximian Hercules : the Latin Church obferves it 
as a Holiday at Santorin, where are ftill nine or ten 
Chapels dedicated to St. Lrene. 

We were fet afhoreat Port San Nicolo, below Apa- 
nomeria [b], which is on the left as you enter the 
= Port. We were very much tired in getting to the 
Town, for it is not to be imagined how fteep the Way 
is. The other Towns of this Ifland are Scaro or 
Caftro, Pyrgos, Emporio or Nebrio, and Acrotiri [c], 
fituated on the left Side of the Port oppofite to that 
‘of Apanomeria. This Port is like a Half-moon in 
form ; as fine a Port as it looks to be, no Ship can 
anchor in it, for no Bottom could ever yet be found 
by the Plumb-line: it has two Entrances, one at 
the South-Weft, the other at the Weft-North- 
Weft, under fhelter of the fmall Ile of Thira/ia, 


[a] Fd Nno tie eyias “Evens, Infula Santæ Irenes, 
[2] Awapopigea. fe] To Keser ve Exace. Tlveyac. 
| Epsrigsy.  Axpernes ARE | 
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feparated from Santorin by the Port of San Nicol, a 
fmall Strait where Boats plv : over againft the other. 
Entrance, there are three Rocks lefs than Thirafia. 
The [a] white Ifland is out of the Port, the [2] 
{mall Ifland is within, and [c] burnt Ifland is fituated 
between ’em both; the latter received a confiderable 
Increafe in 1427, the 25th of November, as is re- 
corded in fome Latin [d] Verfes graved on a Marble 
at Scaro near the Church of the Jefuits. 

Tis faid all thefe Iflands rofe from the Bottom of 
the Sea. What a frightful Sight to fee the teeming 
Earth bring forth fuch unwieldy Burdens! What 
prodigious Force muft there needs be, to move ’em, 
difplace em, and lift ’em above the Water! No 
Wonder the Port of Santorin has no Bottom : the 
Hollow whence that Ifland iffued muft, by mecha- 
nical Neceflity, at the fame time have been occupied 
by alike Bulk of Water. WhatShocks, what Con- 
cuffions muft have beenexcited in the Neighbourhood 
of it, when this Abyfs fo of a fudden filled itfelf up 
again! Sure this new Ifland was not called by the 
Name of Beautiful till long after its Birth ; for emerg- 
ing as it did out of the Waters, it could be nothing 
elfe but a Mafs of Stone covered over with Slime and 
Mud: Numbers of Years muft have been requifite 
to the forming, out of thofe Subftances, a Soil proper 
for Production ; I can’t imagine whence it got the 
Seeds of Plants it was adorned with. 

Therafia, lays Pliny [e], was loofened from it af. 
terwards ; the Refemblance of the Name is the caufe 
that many have taken Thirefia, a bafe Rock fepa- 
rated from Sautorin by the Port of San Nicolo, for 
Piiny’s new Ifland. I can’t help fufpecting that the 
Ancients called Therafa the white Iland, and gave 
the Name of Hera to Thirefia: If my Conjecture is 


Lad. Serena [4] Mizgomet x pren Kamufrn. 
[el Kapin. [41] Reported in the Relation of Sant-Erini,. by 


Father Richards. fe} Hift. Nat, lib. 4. cap..12.. : 
1/7 IE faile, 
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falfe, all the Authors that have mentioned the Tranf- 
actions between Thera and Thercfia, have been under 
a Miftake, except Strabo [a], who alone has called 
by the Name of Zherafia the Ifle of Chriftiana ; 
otherwife that Author had ill expreffed himfelf, in 
faying, that Therais in the Neighbourhood of Anaphe 
and of Iberafia, fince Anapbhe is eighteen Miles di- 
{tance from it. Ptolemy has placed a Town on The- 
rafia [6]; certainly it muft not have been on the 
prefent Thirefia, which has not Extent enough to 
build a Caftle on. 

This Obfervation may help to juftify Seneca [c], 
who refers to his time the Apparition of the Ifle of 
Therafia: This likewife fhews, that Pliny was not 
Contemporary with Strabo, nor confequently with 
Diofcorides ; fince befides his {peaking of Tserafia as 
a Spot of Ground bran-new, torn from the Ifle of 
Thera by the Violence of the Sea, he alfo advances, 
that the Rock Automate or Hiera appeared to view 
fome time after between Thera and Therafia. How 
can this Paflage of Pliny [d] be explained, if we take 
the Rock of Thirefia for the Therafia of that Author ? 
For, ’tis certain, that between Santorin and Thirefia 
there’s only the Port of San Nicolo, where there 
would not be room fo much as for a fingle Rock of 
any Bulk. In our Days, continues Pliny, has been 
feen ifluing out of the Sea another Rock called Thia, 
juft by Hiera: Would it be going too far, to take 
for granted thefe two Rocks to be Thirefia and Cam- 
meni, {uppofing that Æfhronifi is the real Therafia of 
the Ancients ? 

The Situation of all thefe Rocks can’t otherwife be 
comprehended: Twin [e], for example, reports, 
that there was fo great an Earthquake between the 
Ifles of Thera and Therafia, that a new Ifland was 


[a] Rerum. Geog. lib. 10. [4] Geog. lib. 3. cap. 15: 


[e] Queeft. Nat. lib. 6. cap. 21. [2] Hift. Nat. lib. 2, 
Cap. 77. [e] Libs 30. cap. 4. 


with 
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with great Admiration beheld fpringing forth amidft 
the hot Water. Father [2] Hardouin has perfectly 
well corrected Piimy’s Text upon the Origin of Thera. 
Dion Caffius [b] fpeaks barely of the Apparition. of 
a fmall Ifland, which fhewed itfelf near Thera in 
Claudius’s time. Aurelius Vitior [c] fays, it was con- 
fiderable ; and Syrcellus, who places it in the 46th 
Year after Chrift, afligns it between Thera and The- 
rafia: Laftly, Ptolemy places a Town on Therafia. 
Cedrenus [d| fays, that in the tenth Year of Leo 
the J/aurian, that grand Iconoclaft, there appeared 
for fome Days together fo thick a Darknefs between 
Thera and Therafia, that it feemed as if a burning 
Kiln or Furnace was rifing up: This cloudy Sub- 
flance incraflated and hardened itfelf amidft the 
Flames, after which it faftened on the Ifle Hiera, 
and increafed the Bulk thereof. Mean time there 
were caft up fuch Quantities of Pumice-Stones, as 
covered the Coafts of Macedon and Afia- Minor, even 
as far as the Dardanelles. Cedrenus has done nothing 
more than Theophanes [e] and Nicephorus ; the firft 
refers this Fact to the Year 712, the other to 720. 
The Natives, though very ignorant, fail not to 
acquaint Strangers, that all the petty Rocks about 
this land were brought into the World by Earth- 
quakes. We learn from Father Richard [ f] the Year 
when the little Burnt Ifland appeared ; his Words 
are thefe : << There are many old Men in this Ifland, 
** who affirm, they faw an Ifland form itfelf by Fire 
“ in the middle of the Sea, in the Year 1573. which 
€ Hland was therefore called Micri Cammeni, that 
“ is to fay, Little Burnt Iflend” Now we're fpeak- 
ing of Fire, Strabo [ g ] fays, that the Sea was ob- 
ferved to boil four Days together, between Thera 


[a] In notis ad Emendat. ad lib. 2. Hift. Nat. Plin. 
[2] Lib. 60. [c] In Claud. [4] Compend, Hift. Ann. 
Chrift, 713. [e}] Theoph. Chronol. [7] Relat. de Sant- 
Erini. [g] Kerum Geog. lib. 1, Hs 4 

4 and 
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and Therafia; that it caft forth Flames, and that an 
Hland, 1500 Paces in Compafs, manifeftly appeared, 
as if it had been plucked up from the Bottom of the 
Water by Engines. | 
M. Thevenot [a] relates fomething like what is re- 
counted by Theophanes, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus ; 
namely, that about 53 Years ago a prodigious quan- 
titiy of Pumice-Stones was feen to arife from out of 
the Port of Santorin; that they afcended from the 
bottom of the Sea with fuch noife and impetuofity, 
that one would have thought them to be the Burits 
of Cannon. At Scio, above 200 miles from the 
place, they fancy’d the Venetian Army was fighting 
the Turks. ‘Thefe Pumice-Stones flew fo thick on 
the Coafts of the Levant Sea, that the Inhabitants 
of the Iflands make no manner of doubt they came 
from Santorin. 
As for the Formation of Iflands now under con- 
 fideration, can any thing be more demonftrative 
than what we find in the publick News from Con- 
ftantinople? << In November laft, 1707[6], the fub- 
‘€ terranean Fires produced at Santorin an land, 
<< already two miles in circuit, and was actually 
‘ growing bigger the firft of December by additional 
¢ Rocks, and other new matter which the Flames 
‘¢ continued to caft forth. The Burning was pre- 
‘* ceded by violent Earthquakes, followed by a thick 
Smoke, which iffued out of the Sea in the day- 
‘¢ time, and Flames in the night-time, and accom- 
“€ panyed with terrible Noifes under ground.” To 
this may be added the appearing of a new Ifland 
out of the Sea, amidit a dreadful Hurricane in 1638, 
near the Ifland of St. Michael, one of the Azores: 
Gaflendus {c] reports this new Ifland to be three 
Leagues in length, and one and a half in breadth. | 


Le) 


[2] Relat. cap. 68. [4] Gaxette of April 14. 1708. | 
[<] Not. in Diog. Laert. lib. 10, | | 
bat It 
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It is high time we entered into a more exact De- 
tail of the Ifle of Sautorim. Nothing is more dry 
and barren than its Soil; and yet tho’’tis alla mere 
Pumice, the Inhabitants by Labour and Ingenuity 
have made a perfect Orchard of the moft ungrateful 
Spot of Ground in the World; and however dif- 
agreeable its Coaft may be, yet is Santorin a Jewel 
com pared to the Iflands about it: whereas in Norfo, 
not above eighteen miles from it, you fee nothing 
but Thiftles and Brambles, tho’ the Land is natu- 
rally excellent. Sastorin affords indeed little Wheat, 
but a deal of Barley, abundance of Cotton, and 
Wine in profufion: this Wine has the colour of 
Rhenifh, but it’ is potent and fpirituous; *tis ex- 
ported to all parts of the Archipelago, and as far as 
Conftantinople: the main Trade of the Ifland confifts 
in this Liquor and their Cotton Manufactures. The 
Women here are bufy’d in cultivating the Vineyards, 
while their hufbands are abroad felling their Wines. 
The beft Vineyards are in a Plain beyond Pyrgos at 
the foot of the Mountain of St. Stephen; their way of 
Culture is much like that of Provence: their Cotton 
comes in a Shrub like our Goofeberry-Trees; they 
do not pluck them up every Year, as is practifed 
in the other Iflands: it is the fame Species with 
that which Baubinus calls Herb-Cotton, and which 
he has diftinguifhed from Shrub-Cotton. 

Fruit is fcarce in this Hand, except Figs: they 
fetch their Oil from Candia, and Wood from Ra- 
clia the Scarcity of the latter is the reafon of their 
hardly ever eating new Bread in Santorin : generally 
fpeaking, they make Barley-Bread, and this but 
three or four times inthe Year; itis a black forry 
fort of [a] Bifcuit. They kill Beeves but at one time 
of the Year; after they have cut them to pieces 


[a] Exicos from the Verb ayitu, fcindo, becaufe there is no 
eaiing them without breaking thens. 


I and 
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and boned them, they fet the flefh to fteep in Vi- 
negar wherein Salt has been diffolved: this Flefh, 
expos’d in the Sun feven or'eight months, grows as 
hard as Wood; fome eat it dry, others boil it. 
There are reckoned to be in Santorin 10000 Souls: 
befides the Towns noted upon our Plan, there are 
five populous Villages, Carterado, Mafferia, Votona, 
Gonia, and Megalo-Chorio, ‘The Inhabitants of this 
Ifland are all Greeks ; you never hear the Name of 
a Turk mentioned, but when they fpeak of the 
Taxes. In 1700, they paid 4000 Crowns to the 
Capitation, and 6000 to the Land-Tax. Among 
the Greeks, there is not above a third of the Inha- 
bitants who follow the Latin Way of Worfhip: the 
Gentry live at Scaro, a {mall Town built at the far- 
ther end of the Port on a Rock that ftands almoft 
by it felf, and very rugged; here too the Conful 
of France refides, and the Jefuits have a good Houfe: 
Sophiano Bifhop of Santorin reftored them thither in 
1642 [a], and gave them the place of the Ducal 
Chapel to build a Church on. We were handfomly 
treated by their Superiour; he diftributes Medicines 
very fuccefsfully aswellas charitably. However holy 
and zealous the Miffionaries be, it were to be wifh’d 
there were but one fort of Religious in each Ifland: 
Experience fhews that the Chriftian Religion is pro- 
pagated and maintained with more Edification in Sy- 
ra, where there are none but Capuchins, and in San- 
torin where there are none but Jefuits, than in thofe 
Iflands where there are of both forts. The two 
Bifhops of the Ifland, one whereof is a Greek, the 
other a Latin, refided at Scaro when we arrived 
there: there isin the fame Town a Curate, and 
five or fix Canons of our Communion. The Greek 
Nuns of the Order of St. Baf/, are 25 in number; 
the Latin but 15, aud follow the Rule of St, Domi- 


[2] Relation of Sant-LErini. 
+ nick L. 
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nick: thefe Nuns make the beft Calicoes in the 
Country; they are carried to Candia, the Morea, 
and to all parts of the Archipelago. 

The Cadi of Santorin is fometimes itinerant; 
when he refides in the Ifland, ’tis commonly at 
Pyrgos, the prettieft Town in all the Ifland, built 
on a rifing ground, from whence you difcern two 
Seas, and the fineft Vineyards in the world: there 
wants nothing but Water, of which there is but one 
Spring in the whole Country, (on the Mountain of 
St. Stephen) and that but a forry one. ’Tis true, 
they every where have places to receive and keep 
Rain-water dug in the Pumice, and well cemented. 
Moft of the Houfes are Caverns dug in the fame 
Stone, like Badgers Holes, or thofe fort of Chymi- 
cal Furnaces called Athanors [#]: they are arched 
over with very light Stones, reddifh, which look to 
be a half pumice. The Coaft of the Port is the moft 
frightful of any ; not fo much as a Blade of Grafs to 
be feen, and the Rocks of the colour of Iron Drofs. 

The feventh of Ofober we went to the Mountain 
of St. Stephen [b], fo called from a Chapel dedicated 
to that Saint. It is very extraordinary, to fee a 
Block of Marble grafted, as one may fay, on Pu- 
mice-Stone. Did it.afcend from the bottom of the 
Waters, or has it been found fince the birth of the 
Ifland? There is ftill to be feen on.one of its little 
Hills at the foot of a Rock, the Rubbifh of an an- 
cient Town, and the Ruins of .a marble-column’d 
Temple. It may have been that of Neptune, built 
there by the Rhodians ; but the Scholiaft of Pindar 
obferves [c], that there was another of Minerva, 
and that the Ifland of Thera was confecrated:to /- 
pollo: and therefore Pindar calls it a Holy Mand. 


[a] Idem. [2] “Ocos +8 dyis ZrieQdre. 
[ce] On the fourth Ode. 
Triftanus 
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Triftanas [a] mentions a Medal of Venus, on the 
Reverfe whereof is reprefented a fort of Boundary- 
God, which that Author fufpeéts tobe the Figure 
of Fupiter [4], God of Confines or Limits, 

Here follow the Infcriptions that are found a- 
mong the Ruins of the fineft [c] Town of the Ifland, 
confiderable even when Rome was in its Glory, 
fince it had leave to confecrate Monuments to its 
Emperors. | | 


TIBEPION KAAYAION 
KAIZAPA ZXEBAETON 
TEPMANIKON ‘KOIPANOZ 
ATNOZ@ENOYE “KAI OYIO'E 
AYTOY ATNOZ@ENHE 
YIIEP TOY AHMOY. 


Coeranus Son of Agnofthenes, and Agnofthenes is 
Son, in the Name of the People :teflify their Attach- 
ment for ‘Tiberius, Claudius, Cæfar, Auguftus, Ger- 
manicus. 


AYTOKPATOPA KAIEAPA MAPKON 
AYPHAION ANTQNEINON 

ZEBAZTON 
H BOYAH KAI O AHMOE 

O ©HPAIQN 
THN EMIMEAEIAN K'AITHN 
‘ANAS TALIN MOIHZEAMENQN 
“APXONTAON AEKAHIIAAOY B 
TKAI KOIHTOY B KAI AAEZANAPOY 
EY®POZYNOY IEPAYAMENOY 
‘HOAYOYXOY B 

{ . 

[7] Comment. Hift!/tom.1. p. 695. 


_ [4] Legend. OHPEQN-ZEYX OMOPIOY. Jupiter 
* conterminus. 


{c] An Envoi x "Ora. “Ptol. Geog. lib. 3. cap. 15. 
? Under 
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Under Afclepiades and Quietus, Magifirates for the 
fecond time, with Alexander Son of Kuphrofynus, 
the Senate and People of the Ifland of Thera have 
caufed to be erected the Statue of the Emperor Cæfar, 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, Auguftus, confecrated 


by Polyuchus the High Prieft far the fecond time. 


?Tis faid the Fragments of the Statue are not far 
from the Infcription; but this Statue is without a 
Head. 


AYTOKPATOPA KAIZAPA 

A. TEMTIMION LTEBHPON 

TIEPTINAKA:+ZYEBAZTON 

H BOYAH KAI O AHMOZ 
O OHPAIQN, 


The Senate and the Poeple of Thera affure the Empe- 
ror Cæfar, L.Septimius Severus, Pertinax, Au: 
guftus, of their perfect Devoiedne/s. | 


AYTOKPATOPA KAIEAPA M. AYPHAION 

SEBHPON ANTQNEINON EYYEBH 

SEBAE TON APABIKON AAIABHNIKON 

MLA P@IKON TEPMANIKON METIETON 

H BOYAH KAI O AHMOE 0 OHPAIQN:. 

APXIE. M. AYP. IEOKAEOYE AZEKAHMIAAOY 
TO B KAI AYP. 

KAEOTEAOYE TYPANNOY KAI AYP. ®YAOEZENOY 

ABAZKANTOY THN TIPONOIAN THE IIAPASKEBHE 

KAI THE ANAETAEEQE TOY ANAPIANTOE MOIHEA- 
MENOY 

TOY IIPOTOY APXONTOE AYP. IEOKAEOYE TO B. 


Under the Magifirates M. Aurelius Ifocleus, Son of 
Afclepiades ; Aurelius Cleoteles, Sox of Tyrannus; 
and Aurelius Philoxemus, Son of Abofcantus ; dy 
order of the Senate and People of Thera, Aureltus I- 

focleus, 
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focleus, Chief Magiftrate for the fecond time, bas 
with Expence both of Time and Money, erected thé 
Staite of the thrice mighty Emperor Cæfar, Marcus 
Aurelius, Severus, Antoninus Pius, Auguftus, A- 
rabicus, ys re Parthicus, Germanicus, 


AYP. TYXACIOC TON HATEPA 
KAI EAHIZOYGA TON IAION 
SYMBION TYXACION 
A®HPOIZAN. 


Aurelius Tychafius for bis Father, and Elpizoufe 
for ber dear bufband Tychafius, Coates the Tefti- 
monies of their mutual Love. 


- KAPJIHOZ THN 
IAIAN TYNAIKA 
ZREIAA APHPOIZEN 
THN MONANAPON. 


Carpus has confecrated by this Monument bis Love to- 
wards bis deareft Wife Soeide, who had no other 
Hujfband. 


I copy’d thefe Infcriptions at Paris from M. 
Spon’s Collection of curious Antiquities. Our 
Guides at Santorin had not the Wit to conduét us 
to the noble Ruins of the Ifland ; fo, after:we had 
viewed the Chapel of St. Svephen, they perfuaded 
us we had feen whatever was worth Obfervation in 
that Country: mean while the Weather. was fo very 
tempting for us to go to Nanfo, that our Mariners 
advis’d us to a hold of the opportunity. 


Nanfio [a] i is alfo one of thofe Iflands aS 
which made. part of the Dutchy of ~ 5] 
| Ca] ANAOH._ ANAPHE. sibel 
+0 Vol. ib U | Naxia, 
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Naxia, under the Princes of the Line of Sanudo and 
Crifpo. Fames Crifpo [a], the twelfth Duke, who 
may juftly be ftiled the Pacifick, gave this Ifland to 
his Brother William, who raifed a Fortrefs there, 
the Ruins whereof are yet to be feen on a Rock a- 
bove the Town: he was Duke of Nawia after his 
Brother Fames died ; his only Daughter Forentia 
Crifpo remained Lady of Nanfio, nor was the Ifland 
annexed to the Dutchy till after her Death. 

Membliaros (7) was the ancient Name of Nanfio, 
a Name taken from Membliares, a Relation of Cad- 
nius, and who fettled at Thera inftead of following 
that Hero in his Adventures. The Ifland we are 
{peaking of, was named Axnaphe, on occafion of its 
being difcovered by the Argonauts [c], after a vio- 
lent Tempeft, which had driven them to the far- 
ther end of the Archipelago ; it was no very great 
catch of a Difcovery, the Ifland being but fixteen 
miles about, without ever a Haven, and its Moun- 
tains bare as a Bone: yet is it not deftitute of noble 
Springs fufficient to fertilize the Fields, with ever 
fo little Application and Ingenuity. 

All the Inhabitants are of the Greek Communion, 
and under the Bifhop of Siphno; there are no Turks 
nor Latins among them: the Cadi and Waivod go 
the Circuits. They are an idle fort of People, and 
their whole Trade confifts in Onions, Wax, and 
Honey : as for Wood, I do not think there is enough 
to roaft the Partridges the Country affords; there 
are fuch prodigious numbers, that for the preferva- 
tion of the Corn, they take up all the Eggs they can 
light of about Eaffer-tide, and they generally a- 
mount to ten or twelve thoufand: they ufe them 
in all their Sauces, in Omelets chiefly. Yet in fpite 


[a] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 
[è] MEMBAIAPOY. Steph. 
rd Toig dè Agyovatrass vad xemwves Teoropivass xy cuolopnris 
saPaveion AviQn émixixantas. Steph. P 
Q 
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of this Precaution, we fprung a Covey every foot 3 
they are of a very ancient Breed, and came from 
_ Aftyphalia [a]: if any credit may be given to-Hege- 
fander [6], a Burgher of this Ifland brought but a 
Brace to Anaphe; but they multiply’d fo faft, the 
People could fcarce live for them: for which reafon 
they have made it their practice to deftroy the Eggs, 
Once a year they chufe two Confuls, fometimes 
but one: Thefe Magiftrates had not Authority e- 
nough to procure us Bacon to lard our Partridges ; 
the Greeks know nothing of larding; fo we were 
forced to eat them half boil’d, half roafted: this was 
not our greateft grievance ; we underftood there were 
Banditti hovering about the Ifland, efpecially at 4: 
napbi-poula, an ungly Rock in fight of the Town, 
A Tartane of Martigues luckily putting in, diffi- 
pated-our Fears: the Mafter made us a Prefent of 
excellent Wine of Cadiere near Toulon, and had he 
been bound to any Ifland of the 4rchipélago, we had 
gone along with him; fo we chofe rather to ftay 
and roam about the Ifland, till the Banditti had 
quite clear’d the Coaft: Y 
To the Sea, Southward, going to the Chapel of 
our [c] Lady of the Bull-rufh, you fee upon a fmall 
Rifing the Ruins of a Temple of Apollo [d] Egletes 
or Refulgent. Strabo, who fpeaks of this Temple, 
fays not upon what occafion it was built; it 18 
fe] Conon we learn it from: according to him, Fa- 
fon’s Fleet in its Return from Co/chis was overtaken 
with fo terrible a Storm, they had no Refource but 
Vows and Prayers. Apollo was gracioufly pleafed to 
relieve fo many Heroes; and accordingly a Thun- 


[a] Stampalia. [4] Athen. Deipn. lib. 9. 

[c] Tlaveyia Kadapsotion. : 

[4] Kal œnioior Kenrns AviOn iv n T0 te AyAnTS AsoAAwvos 
few. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. “Asya, Fulgor. | 


[e] Narrat. 49. 
aise Lie oo! -derbolt 
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derbolt [4] from Heaven falling into the Sea, im- 
mediately raifed up an Ifland for their reception ; 
upon which they erected an Altar to Apollo, the 
Saviour of the Argonauts: they returned their thanks 
to that God, amidft an Affluence of Wine and good 
Chear. Medea and the Ladies of her Court per- 
formed the Honours of the Feftival : Wine and Joy 
infpired them with Flights of Wit and facetious 
Repartees ; the Heroes, fays Conon, were the Butt 
of all the Railleries ; for betraying their Fear in the 
Storm, ’tis like: the whole Night was {pent in Sallies © 
of this kind. Conon adds, that after this Ifland was 
peopled the Inhabitants celebrated the Anniverfary 
of this Efcape, by facrificing to Apollo: there was 
no want of Wine, nor, according to the Spirit of 
the Inftitution, could Pleafantry be miffing: the 
Greeks are admirable Fencers, where Wit is the 
‘Weapon. 

The Ruins of this Temple confift in fome pieces 
of Marble Columns : there is a beautiful Architrave, 
with a very long Infcription; mentioning, belike, 
this Story. of Cono’s, but ’*tis fo worn, there is no 
making any thing of it. Not far off, is built a Cha- 
pel, with the Materials ofthe Temple. The Marble 

uarry is hard by, at the foot of one of the moft 
- frightful Rocks I ever faw, and on which ftands a 
Chapel of the Virgin. In the Neighbourhood you 
alfo fee the Ruins of a noble Edifice of Marble, 
which looks to be none of the moft antique, but of 
the time of the Dukes of Naxia, 

After we had fcaled this Rock, we ranged through 
fuch places of the Ifland, as afforded beft matter for 
Simpling : I there obferved the Fagonia Cretica /pi- 
nofa, Inft. Rei. Herb, which is not much more 
prickly than that I met with in Spain, in the King- 
dom of Granada, and which I call’d Fagonia Hi/- 


a 


fpanica, 


21 [4] Gato, in lucem edo, avhence comes Avion, 
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panica, non fpinofa. Inft. *Tis my opinion, thefe 
two Kinds are but Varieties of the fame Plant. 
"Being fure the Bandittt. were gone off, we pre- 
pared to pafs over to Stampalia, an land forty 
miles from Nanjio, between the Eaft and Eaft-North- 
Faft ; but the Wind being againft us, we were 
forced to go to Mycone, which we did not reach 
till the 22d of Ofober, after putting in at feveral 
places. | 


The Ifle of Mycone, which ftretches from Eaft to 
Weft, is 36 miles about, 30 from Naxia, 40 from 
Nicaria, and 18 from the Port of Zize; tho’ the Ca- 
nal, which is between Cape Trullo of Mycone and le 
Tine, isbut 18 miles broad: that of Mycone at Delos 
is no more than three miles from Cape Alogomandra [a] 
of Mycone to the neareft point of Delos: for Pliny, 
who perhaps counts from one Port to another, makes 
it but. 15 miles to this Canal. You fee there the 
two fmall Rocks of Pra/onifi [6], which Meffieurs 
Spon and Wheeler took to be Iragonifi [c] or Dra- 
gonera, another Rock towards the Eaft-South-.. 
Eaft, and confequently out of the Canal we are 
fpeaking of. si | 

The Port of Mycone is very open, and lies be- 
tween the Weft and Weft-North- Weft; but the 
Gulph, which is on one fide the Port, and is 1m- 
pervious, is deep enough forthe largeft Ships, which 
likewife it fecures from the North Wind by means 
of a natural Jettee, form’d by Rocks on a level with 
the Waters Surface. You enter this Gulph be- 
tween the North and North-North-Weft: the Port 
of Ornos is oppofite to the farther end, and looks 
between the South and South-South-Eaft. The 


' [a] Anoyômaleæ, Park for Hor fes, 
[4] Tec, le of Leeks. _ 
fe] Teclovies, Le of Goats. 

U 3 Ifle 
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Ifle of St. George [a] is at the point of the Gulph on 
the right hand: the other Ports of the Ifland are — 
Port Palermo [b] and Port St. dune; Port Palermo 
isa very large one, but too much expofed to the 
North Wind; Port St. Ane is likewife very bleak, 
and looks to the South-Eaft. 

Mycone produces the beft Sailors of any in the 
whole Country ; there are at leaft 500 fea-faring 
Men in the Ifland, and above 100 Barks, befides 
40 or 50 largeSaicks for the Trade to Turkey and the 
Morea: that to Turkey confifts in Hides, efpecially 
of Goats [c], which they take in at [7] Szagi near 
Smyrna and Scalanova; the Morea Trade at prefent 
lies in Wine, which the Myconiots fupply the Vene- 
tian Army with, at Napoli di Romania. There are 
fome Saicks of Mycone, which carry 7 or 800 Bar- 
rels of Wine, each Barrel [e] weighs 150 Pound 
French; for the moft part, ‘tis mere colour’d Water, 
and the Venetians pay them accordingly: the Greeks 
cannot forbear playing their tricks. Mycone [ f] 
ufually affords 25 or 30000 Barrels of Wine a year: 
the Vine has been very anciently cultivated there. | 
M. Wheeler bought upon the fpot a Silver Medal 
with Fupiter’s a on one fide, and a Bunch of 
Grapes on the other. 

The Ifland of Adycone is very dry, and its Moun- 
tains of no great heigth; the two moft noted are 
called by the name of St. E/ijabh: ones juft by Cape 
Trullo, as you enter the Canal of Mycone and of Tine; 
the other is at the Extremity of Mycone, over againft 
Tragonif. The Name Dimajtos, which [g] Pliny 
gives to the higheft Mountain of the Ifland, will 


[a] Teoeysornor, Je of St. George. 

[5] Tevoguoc, Port to receive all forts of Ships. 

[c] Cordouans. [2] Teos. [e] 50 Oques. 

[/} Authoritas vino Miconio. Pin. Hif. Nat. hb. 14. 
cap. 1. MYKO, 

[¢] Hift, Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 


quadrate 
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quadrate with both of them, fince each has a forky 
Summit. Ovid [a], who in his Voyage to Pontus 
had a nearer View of Mÿycone than Virgil [D], was 
in the right of it to fay it was alow Ifland ; whereas 
Virgil fays quite the contrary: not but that Humilis 
Infula may likewife be taken fora mean, defpicable 
Ifland, as Statius [c] calls the Ifland of Seripho. 

Strabo reports, that the Poets made Mycone to 
be the Burying-place of the Centaurs defeated by 
Hercules ; whence the Proverb, [d] Every thing is 
in Mycone, of one that pretends in one and the 
fame Difcourfe to touch upon all things. Stephens 
the Geographer, who copy’d Ssrabo in this place, 
as in many others, delivers, that this Ifland took 
its Name from one Myconus Son of Ænius ; but 
one is as little known as the other: ’tis a common 
thing for old Authors to be guilty of this Error. 
The Remark of [e] Strabo and[f] Euftathius is 
much better warranted, that the Myconiots were 
apt to grow bald, fince at this day moft of the In- 
_ habitants lofe their Hair at 20 or 25 Years old. 
[g] Pliny has another Obfervation, that the Chil- 
dren are born without Hair; for all that, the In- 
habitants are avery handfom comely People: they 
were heretofore reckoned arrant Parafites, and would 
be ftill fo, were they to light of Cullies. We read in 
Athenzus fome Verfes of Cratinus not much in their 
praife, but he excufes them on account of their 
Poverty. 


[a] Hinc humilem Myconum cretofaque rura Cimoli. 
Metamorph. lib. 7. 
{4} Quam Deus arcitenens oras & littora circum 
Errantem, Mycone celfa Gyaroque revinxit. LEN. 3 
{c] Hinc fpretæ Myconos, humilifque Seriphos. Achil. 1. 
[21] Ilan dd piay Muxdvev. Rer. Geog. lib. 10, 
[e] Moxdviog Paraxeds. Strab. ibid. 
[7] Ad Dionyf. verf. 526. 
[g] Quippe Myconii carentes pilo gignuntur. Hi. Nat. 


Lib, 11. cap. 37. 
ÿ te Our | 
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1 Our Franks call this land Micoul; it yields.e- 
nough Barley for the Inhabitants, abundance of Figs, 
but few Olives: Water is very fcarce in Summers a 
huge Well ferves the whole [a] Town, which isthe 
only one of the Ifland,and contains fcarce 3000Souls: 
but for one Man, you fee four Women, oftentimes 
lying among the Hogs in the open Street ;: Men 
ufe the Sea very much... Two Confuls are: named 
every year to take care of the publick Affairs., In 
1700, the Myconiots paid 5000 Crowns to the Ca- 
pitation and Land-Tax: the Ifland was then,.under 
the Government of Mezomorto, the Captain-Bafhaw: 
in the laft War it was under the obedience of the 
Bey of Stanchio, call’d [2] Cafidi, who at this time 
has the Command of fome Galliots to fcour the 
Archipelago of petty Rovers. 

_ Strangers find it pleafant living at Mycone,. pro- 
vided they have a good Cook, for the Greeks are 
the worft inthe world. Partridges are very cheap 
and plentiful, as alfo Quails, Woodcocks, Turtle- 
Doves, Rabbits, Wheatears; there are delicious 
Grapes, and excellent Figs. ‘They make their Sa- 
lads with a kind of [c] Sowthiftle, very whetting 
to the Appetite when the Plate is rubbed with Gar- 
lick. The Adralida [2] and the Radice [e] are 
much in repute there: the firft is a fort of Vipers- 
grafs, defcribed in a preceding Letter; the Radice 
is prickly Chicory, whofe young Shoots naturally 
grow white in the Sand along the Sea-fide. In 
time of Lent they make a good Ragou with boil’d 
Vroulas; the People here make delicious [ f | Cheefe: 
their pickled Quails are execrable; they reduce 


fa] Moxevs n wor. Ptol. Geog. lib. 3. cap. 15: 

[8] Or Scald-headed. 

fc} Sonchus lavis, angufti folii. C. B. Couefto counilhera. 

[d] Scorzonera Grzca faxatilis & maritima, foliis varie la- 
cimiatis, Coral. Inf. Rei Herb. Adeurnidu. 

fe] Cichorium fpmofum, C. B. [/] Pouino. 


thefe 
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thefe Birds in Vinegar to a fort of Pap ; the Na- 
tives admire them, becaufe it faves the Expence of 
Fire to drefs them. The Fewel ufed here is Un- 
der-wood fetch’d from Delos. : | 
Mycone was fome years together poffefled by the 
Dukes of Naxia, Father Sauger fays, that Fobn 
Crifpo [a], the twentieth Duke of the Archipelago, 
gave it in Marriage, together with the Ifle of Zia, 
to his Daughter Thaddea, Wife to Francis de Som- 
merive, who enjoyed it not long; and the Venetians, 
being become Matters of Zzzos, found Mycone to 
be convenient for them, and fo the Proveditor of 
Tinos is to this very day called Proveditor of 
Mycone. Barbaroffa the Captain-Bafhaw reduced it 
to the Obedience of Solyman II. with almoft all the 
Iflands which the Republick had in the Archipelago, 
- It muft not be forgot here, that Mycone and Tinos 
were conquered in the Reign of the Emperor Henry 
by Andrew Gizi, fome years after the taking of 
Confiantinople by the French and Venetians. Ferome 
Gizi, his Brother, had for his Allotment Skyro and 
Scopoli. From this Andrew defcends the Sieur Fa- 
nachi Gizi, fo well known to your Lordfhip for his 
Services, and for whom you have procured Patents 
for Conful of Mycone and of Tinos, his Family has 
always behaved it felf honourably ever fince the 
Latins became Mafters of the Empire of the Eaft. 
Our Conful, who is a very religious Perfon, ‘has 
built at Mycone a Chapel to St. Lewis ; and he keeps 
in his houfe a Prieft of our Communion to fay Mais, 
The Latin Church of the Borough depends on the 
Bifhop of Tinos, who has put in a Curate, and gives 
him 25 Roman Crowns a year for his Stipend; M. 
Gizi*s Chaplain is better provided for: not that the 
Bifhop of Ténos is to be blamed, fince the [4] Con- 


[a] Hiftory of the Dukes of the Archipelago. 
[4] De propaganda fide, { 
otégation 
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gregation allows no more to the Vicars of the other 
Iflands: nay, fome Bifhops allow but 15 Crowns a 
year to their Vicars, which they find enough ready 
to accept of, the Priefts of the Archipelago being 
very eager after thefe Pofts, that they may live ho- 
nourably at their homes. 

As for Greek Churches, there are fifty in Mycone; 
each has its Papas, and almoft all the Inhabitants 
are of the Greek Rite: there is but one Turk, and 
he the Cadi, who goes the Circuits, Thefe Cadi’s 
purchafe a Commiflion of the Grand Cadi of Scio, 
and then range the whole Archipelago; caufing no- 
tice to be given wherever they pafs, that all fuch 
as have any Law-Suits on their hands, bring their 
Papers or Witnefles, and they fhall be immediate- 
ly and with a moderate Charge difpatch’d. The 
Greeks, who are naturally litigious, are fuch Fools 
as to come to this Tribunal, inftead of making up 
matters amicably before the Adminiftrators and 
Papas. 

There are many Chapels, and fome Monafteries, 
at Mycone. [a] Paleocaftriani is a Nunnery with 
three or four Nuns, feated near the middle of the 
Ifland about [4] Paleocaftro, an ancient decayed 
Fortrefs on a pleafant Hill. The Church of /a fc] 
Trinité is in the Circuit of Paleocaftro: that of St. 
Marina is not far off; every year they celebrate 
(on the 17th of Fuly) a mighty Feftival, where 
they dance and drink after their fafhion, that is, all 
day and night too. On the fide of Paleocaftro, in 
a fine Plain in fight of Port St. une, is the great 
Monaftery of [2] Trulliani, poffefled by ten or 
twelve He-Caloyers and fome old She-ones: they 


[a]. Marcaioxasesavy, the ancient Church of the Caf. 
[ô An Doebia axpa ? Ptol. Geog, lib. 3. cap. 15.  Moxovos 
avTn dirons. Scyl. Peripl. 
[c] “Ayia Teiadx, the Holy Trinity. 
[7] Tesnnarr, the Dome, or the Cathedral. 
have 
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have great Poffeffions in the Plain of [a] 4uomeria, 
the beft and fruitfulleft part of the Ifland. The 
Convent of St. Pantaleon is on this fide Paleo- 
caftro, near Port Palermo; but it contains not above 
three or four Religious. The forfaken Monafteries 
are that of the [4] Virgin, St. George [c], and our 
Saviour [4]. 

Befides the Conful of France, there is one for 
England, another for Holland, tho’ no Ship of either 
Nation comes thither: but the Greeks fhelter them- 
{elves from the Tyranny of Turks, under co- 
vert of fuch Patents. The French Ships bound to 
Smyrna and Confiantinople pals the Canal of Tinos 
and of Mycone, fteering between the North and 
North-Eaft: in foul Weather they ufually put in at 
Mycone, to get intelligence about the War. The — 
ordinary Route of the Exghjh and Dutch is between 
Negropont and Macronif. There often arrive at 
Mycone French Barks, to lade Corn, Oil, Cotton, 
and the like Commodities of the neighbouring 
Iflands. : 

The Ladies of Mycone would not be difagreeable, 
were their Habits but a little lefs ridiculous: and yet 
an ordinary Suit fhall coft them 200 Crowns; fome 
there are that come to 150 Sequins. *Tis true, the 
Ladies for the moft part clothe themfelves but once 
for their whole Life; their Hufbands have not the 
mortification of feeing them follow the Modes, and 
dipping their hands in their Purfe every Change of 
the Seafon, Iam going to defcribe the feveral 
Parts of their Drefs, which is all over grotefque. 

The firft is a fort of [¢] Under-Smicket À it has 
wrift-banded Sleeves, and is ufually made of Muf- 
lin [f], ora kind of fine Buckram, or Silk fet off 


[a] Avouéeix, the Upper Part. 
[6] Havayia péoiwa, the Virgin of Mycone. 
[c] ‘Agios Teweryses. [4] Eurieus. 
Ce] Micopéro. [/ ] Heraokro. 
| with 


with Gold Lace. or Embroidery: and thus are their 
richeft Smickets no better than a penitential Shirt, 
their Trimming making a Print on the Skin. 

Over this Smicket they wear a large [4] Smock B. 
of Cotton or Silk, with Sleeves as large asa Sur- 
plice:: this reaches to their Mid-leg, and ferves for 
an Under-Petticoat. It is garnifhed with Jace, 
er embroider’d with Silk or Thread of Gold and 
Silver. 

“The third Piece is a fort of (3) Gorget or Sto- 
woche? C. covered with Gold or Silver Embroi- 
dery ; this they apply to their Neck. 

Then they clap on a [c] Corflet D. with two 
Wings on the fides, and two Openings to let the 
firms: through ; “tis a kind of Bodice, without 
Sleeves: *tis embroidered with Gold and Silver, 
adorn’d with Pearls; in Winter they wear them 
with [7] Sleeves. 

This Bodice extends three or four inches over 
the [e] Colubi, a kind of Under-Petticoat F. very 
thick and full of Plaits, reaching no farther than 
the Knees; they faften it before with Ribbands. 

The fixth Piece is an [f] Apron H. made of 
Muflin or embroidered Silk. Hinibridlery being an 
Invention of the Levant, they wear nothing with- 
out it: and to fpeak truth; they excel even the 
French in that fort of Work, as to Neatnefs; but 
their Patterns are not fo well fancy’d. 

In Summer they wear [g] Cotton Stockings, and 
in Winter red Cloth, trimmed with Gold or Silver 
Lace: thefe Stockings are all full of Plaits, for 
me wear four or five pair one over another. ‘Their 


[a] Yroxcépuocr. [2] Lropaxiney. 

[c] Massobedoona, jam is pronounced like B in wulgar Greek, 
Beurobedronx Xevcdgn, paeyaesrden. 

[2] Mrresopavixa. Eoriwavinsov. 

fe} Xoav€sov. Colibi, or Colobi. P&yo x Péran. Chath 
and Fuftian, © [7] Heorerodie. [ i. Kaderles. 

| Garters 
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Garters [a] are Ribbands edg’d with Gold and Silver 
Lace, faften’d through Loop-holes. 

Their Slippers [2] are Velvet ; but the upper part 
fo fhort, that they cover nothing but the Toes, which 
gives the Ladies an ill Gait in walking. Some a- 
mong them have Venetian Shoes, which they tie 
with huge laced Ribbands. | 

Laftly, their Kerchief [c] is a Veil of Muflin or 
Silk, ufually feven or eight foot long, and two 
broad, which they twine about their Head and 
round their Chin, in a very agreeable manner, and | 
which gives them a fprightly Air. 

This Ifland produces no extraordinary Plants ; 
yet we met with an Iris Tuberofa, folio angulofo. 
C. B. Pin. which we lit not of in any other of the 
Iflands: I have made a particular Genus of it under 
the name of Hermodattylus. 

We obferv’d on that Mountain of St. Elijah 
which is by Cape Zrullo, that 

- Naxia lies between South-South-Eaft: and 

ae Outi. | 
The lefier’ Delos between South-South-Weft 
and South-Weft. 
Paros in the fame Line. 
The middle of the greater Delos and Cabronifi 
to the South- Weft. 
Tragonifi to the Eaft-South-Eaft. | 

Tragonifi [d] is an ugly Rock three miles about, 
one mile from Mycone from Cape to Cape, below 
the Mountain of St. Elijah to the Eaft, tho’. you 
will find it near twenty miles to go from the Port 
of Mycone to that of Tragonifi: at prefent there is 
neither He nor She-Goats, which formely it fo a- 
bounded with, as to be called the Goat-Ifland. The 


[2] Kaesfodees. .. [4], Ketegomamerle. 
La [ce]: Bota. #) xevcreCotrc « ‘ | 

[4] Teayovnes, Île of Goats. Dragonera, aah 
mer 4 » Burghers 
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Burghers of Mycone, efpecially the Monks of Trul- 
liant, breed their Cattle there ; but the Shepherds 
are obliged to take them up in April, when the 
Rain-water begins to fall fhort. ‘The Sheep-coat is 
pretty enough, but the two Chapels, built there 
fome time fince, have only four Walls. 

Stapodia is five miles off Tragonifi; it is a Rock 
form’d in fhape of a Saddle, and is covered with 
four or five pretty Plants: there is neither Shepherd 
nor Sheep, becaufe there is not a drop of frefh Wa- 
ter, and it is frequently overflowed by the Sea in 
many Places. 


TI am, &c. 


LE T TER; VIE 


To Monfeigneur the Count de Ponchartrain, 
Secretary of State, &c. 


Defcription of the Iflands of Delos. 


My-Lorp, 


HE Greeks to this very day called by the 
; Name of [2] Dili two Rocks of the Archipe- 
lago ; they are both of them utterly deferted, and 
only ferve for a Retreat to Pirates and Robbers: 
the [4] largeft was anciently called the Ifle Rhenia, 
and the [c] other was known by the name of Delos, 
the Center of the famous Cyclades. This latter, 
which is not above feven or eight miles in circuit, 


[a] Ana. [5] Meycnos AnAos Prvesæ, antiquorum. 
F [ce] Anacs, antiquor. Muxpès Anaos, which the Franks call 
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tho’ [a] Pliny allows it fifteen, was look’d upon as 
. a [à] Sacred Place, from the moment a Report was 
fpread, that Lafona was there delivered of Apollo 
and Diana.. The Greeks, who were famed for 
Wit and Ingenuity before the Romans, were fo at- 
tach’d to Delos, fix’d fo many Honours upon it, 
and made it fo magnificent, that it became the Ad: 
- miration of After-Ages: never was Ifland fo highly 
extoll’d; Pindar and Callimachus compos’d Hymns 
inits honour. L7yfichton, Son of Cecrops the firft 
King of Athens, erected there a Temple to 4- 
pollo [ce]: this Temple, which afterwards became 
one of the ftatelieft Edifices upon earth, ftood at the 
entrance of a mighty City built all with Granate- 
ftone and Marble, adorn’d with a Theatre, Piaz- 
za’s, a Bafon [d] for the Reprefentation of Sea- 
Fights, a Gymnafium, and a prodigious number of 
Altars. | | 

Judge, my Lord, how impatient we were to fee 
a Country fo celebrated by Authors, The Ifland 
of Delos, which is full three times as long as ’tis 
broad, ftands between two fine Canals, the one 
towards Mycone,.and the other towards the Îfle 

Rhenia: in that of Mycone, which is Eaft-North- 
Faft, are a couple of {curvy Shelves [e], accompa- 
ny’d with fome Rocks. The Canal is three miles 
over, from Cape Æogomandra in Mycone to the 
heareft point of Delos; but they reckon it fix miles 
from the Port of Mycone to the little Port of Delos, 
the ordinary Landing-place : it is fifteen miles from 
_ this little Port to that of St. Nicolo of Tinos. Pliny 
was not well acquainted with the diftance between 


[a] Hift. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. 
[2] Strab. Rer, Geog. lib. 1a. 
[c] Eufeb. Chron. gr. & lat. p. 76. Cedren. Compend. Hit. 
Syncel, Chron, 
[2] Toav€wnos. Callim. Hymn. on Delos, ver! 266. 
[¢] Teacrovicor, the Iles of Leeks. 
Mycone 
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Mycone and Delos; for he determined it fifteen miles: 
he is likewife miftaken in that between Delos and . 
Naxia, which is forty miles, tho’ he reckons it but 
eighteen. As for that between Delos and Nicaria, 
he is right in faying it is fifty miles, 

The Canal which runs betweën the two Delos’s is 
fcarce half a mile broad towards the greater Rema- 
tiari [a], a Rock fo called: the oddnefs of its 
Name raifed in me a Curiofity to fearch after its E- 
tymology ; and tho’ it was a difcovery of no great 
importance, yet I cannot help being pleas’d with it. 
Rematiari in the vulgar Greek fignifies a Perfon fub- 
je& to Fluxions: now as this Rock, being fome- 
what flat, is frequently overflowed by the Waters 
of the Canal, the Greeks, who area facetious People, 
have given it the name of Rematiari; that is to fay, 
an Ifland fubject to Rheumatifms, or to be often 
overwhelmed with Water. The Ancients held this 
Rock in great veneration, and confecrated it to 
_ Diana under the name of Hecate: for we read in 
Suidas [b], that it was called the Ifland of Hecate, 
or P/ammite, from the name of certain Cakes there 
offered in facrifice to that Goddefs. | 

As this Rock ftands in the narroweft part of the 
Canal, it was in all likelihood pitch’d upon by Po- 
lycrates, the famous Tyrant of Samos, for extend- 
ing that Chain mentioned by Thucydides [c], which 
faften’d the Ifland Rbenia to Delos, and is a proof 
they confecrated the former to Delian Apollo. It is 
alfo probable, that this was the very place where 
WNicias [d] crofs'd the Canal to enter into Delos; 
nothing can excel the Pompoufnefs of this Entrance. 
Nicias being inform'd that the Priefts deputed from 


La] “Peparseenc, Rheumatifmo laborans: ‘Pewarifew, aquis - 
obruere, pro Pevparifew. : aw 2 
[5] sExarns Nacows aeo rs Anne xeiras rs Nnovdrov, &c, Suid. 
{<] Thucyd, lib. 3. [2] Plutarch, in Nicia. . , 
rs Pa one 
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the Grecian Cities generally landed in a diforderlY 
manner, and that they were often enjoin’d to find 
the Hymns of Apoilo without giving them time t® 
drefs, order’d the Victims, and Prefents, and whol® 
Retinue, to put afhore in the Ifland of Rhenia. In 
the night they laid a Bridge over the Canal, and 
next day, to every body’s great furprize, was feen 
this Proceflion marching over the Bridge, cover’d 
with rich Tapeftry, with Parapets painted with 
Gold and beautify’d with Flowers; all which was 
brought from <Arhens. the Company proceeded 
in good order, finely deck’d out, and finging moft 
melodioufly. In Apollo’s Temple they perform’d the 
Sacrifice: Games were not omitted, nor magnificent 
Repafts forgot. Nicias caus’d to be rais’d a tall 
Palm-Tree of Brafs, which he confecrated to the 
God of the Ifland : he did more, he appropriated 
the Income of a confiderable Farm for a yearly En- 
tertainment of the DeHans, thereby to procure the 
Blefling of the Gods by Sacrifice. This Donative, 
to render it authentick and irrevocable, was grav’d 
on a Pyramid. 

The Canal above-mention’d is three miles broad 
from Camels Cape [4] to Port Pyrgos of the greater 
Delos ; one of its Mouths is to the South, the other 
tothe North. The great Rematiari is to the South- 
Weft, the little Rematiari to the Weft: the diftance 
between them is the fame as from the little Delos to 
the great Rock; but the diftance of this great Rock 
and the greater Delos, is far more. Ships of War 
caft anchor towards the South Point of the great Re- 
matiari, where is good Anchoring; and no lefs 
than 100 Ships of War have been feen there after 
the Battel of Sa/amin [b], to refcue lonia from the 
Tyranny of the Perfians: Diodorus Siculus {c] fays 
it confifted of 250 Gallies. 


[a] Cabo Camila. [8] Herod. lib. 8. 
* {e] Biblioth. Hift. lib. 12. 
Vol. L x Ships 
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Ships pafs between the two Rocks and the great- 
er Delos, when they would go out by the North 
Paffage : the Gallies anchor a little lower to the 
South. The other part of this Canal, which is be- 
tween the Rocks and the leffer Delos, ferves as a 
Paflage to the Galliots and Saicks. 

We fet out from Mycone [a] with M. Gizi Con- 
ful of France, who was fo kind as to give us his 
Company in examining into the Ruins of this Ifland : 
our Impatience to get thither, did not permit us to 
go fo far as the little Port; we landed at a narrow 
piece of Land (1) to the North-Eaft, the utmoft 
Extremity of the Ifland, a {mall Lake (2) about 
twenty miles broad, which is never dry but in the 
hotteft Weather, and is full in Winter. The Ta- 
marifks which grow about it, rejoiced us; the 
more, becaufe we needed not fear perifhing with 
Thirft in that place, as Meffieurs Spon and Wheeler 
ran a rifque in 1675. This Lake is fifty paces 
from the Sea, on that fide which faces the greater 
Delos, and 280 from the point of Land where we 
put afhore. pede 

It fhould feem, that this piece of Water is that 
Morafs fpoken of by Callimachus and Herodotus [b]; 
for the Name of Morafs can by no means agree 
with the Fountain Jnopus, forafmuch as Callimachus 
makes feparate mention of them: neither is it cre- 
dible that this Morafs fhould be the oval Bafon 
wherein they ufed to perform mock Sea-fights, be- 
caufe it 1s not at all likely they fhould give the 
name of a Morafs or Lake to a Bafon made by ma- 
nual Labour, very well cemented, and which they 
ufed to fill, as we fhall make appear, with Sea- 


fa] O&ober 24. 1700. 
[6] Xevow À reoyiéeoca œurrpegos ge: rium. Callim. Hym. 
on Del. veri. 201.  Teoyosdrs Aipyn. Herod. lib. 2. 
water, 
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water, when they had a mind to reprefented Naval 
Engagements [2]. It muft therefore be concluded 
that our Lake, which belike has been partly fill’d 
up fince then, is the round Morals of Callimachu 
and Herodotus. : 

Within 255 paces from this Lake, beyond a 
{mall Eminence, isa very flat Spot of Ground, with 
one of the nobleft Springs (3) in all the Archipela- 
go; "tis a fort of Well, about twelve paces diame- 
ter, inclofed partly by Rocks, and partly by a Wall ; 
the Compafs of it is in Winter laid under Water; 
in Offober there were 24 foot of Water, and a- 
bove 30 in Fanuary and February. This wonder- 
. ful Spring is 100 paces from the Coaft which facés 
the greater Delos ; but it is much farther from that 
which is oppofite to Mycone. | 

Surely this Spring muft be the Fountain Zropus of 
Pliny, for I have heard them fay at Mycone, that 
this of Delos rofe and fell at the fame time with the 
River Yordan. [b] Strabo fays, ’tis carrying Pro- 
digies too far, to bring the Nile as far as Delos. 
[c] Phny goes more ferioufly to work, and fays 
that the Fountain Jaopus rofe and fell as the Nile 
did: the People of Mycone have retain’d this Fable 
by Tradition, but they confound ‘ordan with. the 
Nile. [d] Callimachus: {peaks of Inopus as a deep 
Water, and [e] Strabo as a little River. Our 
_ Spring has 24 foot of Water in Summer, as is faid 
before. The Venetian and Turkifh Fleets water there ; 
and Iam perfuaded that anciently it fupply’d both 
the Delos’s with Water, for there .is no Spring in 
Rhenia. Strabo mut have been wrong informed ; 


[a] Navpaxia. [2] Rer. Geog. lib. 6. 

{c} In Delo infula Inopus fons eodem quo Nilus modo ac 
pariter cum eo decrefcit augeturque. Plin. Hifi. Nat. lid. 2. 
cap. 101. [4] Badvs Iuwrèc. - Verf. 263. | 

[e] Tlorapog de daebes anv yvncoy Ivwmoc Biya x; yae 4 YnTOS 
pixen. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. © Ud, 
ext Ae neither 
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neither is there any Rivulet in Delos, except fome 
Trenches for conveying Rain. water. 

Within 124 paces from this noble Spring, near 
the Ifthmus which parts from the reft of the Ifland 
the Tongue or Point of Land we debarked at, is 
another (4) Hollow very deep, but dry; we were 
told twas full in Fanuary and February. fet 

The upper End of this Ifthmus, on the left, you 

enter the Ruins of the (5) ancient City of Delos. We 
at firft difcovered the Shafts or Shanks of fix Pillars 
of Granate, one foot four inches in diameter, po- 
fited on the fame line, three upright, one floping, 
and two bury’d fo as we could only fee the Dia- 
meters. . . 
_ Within 196 paces, towards the left, in a line 
with the fame Ruins (6), you fee within thirty or 
forty paces from the Sea five fair Columns of Marble, 
fixteen inches diameter, difpos’d likewife in the 
fame rank. And twenty five paces farther there 
are pieces of other Columns of Marble guttered, two 
foot three inches diameter: near hand are found 
fome other pieces. of Marble, and a little higher up 
along the Sea (7) rife two Pillars of Granate, fquare, 
very flender. Thefe are all the Remains of Anti- 
quity on the Coaft of Delos, over againft Mycone : 
this was not the beautifulleft part of the City ;. the 
Ports which are between the two Deloss made the 
Weftern Coaft be juftly preferred to that of the Eaft- 
North-Faft, where are nothing but Shallows. 

The City therefore, inftead of extending to the 
Coaft of Mycone, made a fort of Angle through the | 
Ifland, towards the Weit, and following the flope 
of a {mall Hill (8), came and join’d one of the 
proudeft Edifices (9) of the Ifland, if we may judge 
from its Ruins; it was perhaps a Portico fupported 
by a Colonade, as is apparent from the Moulds 
and Pilafters: the Ruins of this Building are within 
330 Paces from Mycone, almoft over againft the twa 
i! 2 Pillars 
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Pillars of Granate (7) mentioned before. Towards 
the grand Delos, they anfwer to the Calanque of 
Scardana (13), which is 523 paces off: you fee a- 
mong thefe Ruins nothing but broken Marbles, Pe- 
deftals, Pilafters, Architraves, wooden Moulds for 
Arches, and reverfed Bafes ; moft of the Columns 
were carry’d off: thofe that remain, are but fix- 
teen inches diameter, and the Pilafters are a foot 
five inches broad. The Moulds are of one fingle 
fquare piece, five foot diameter, cut femicircular, 
broad in the clear three foot four inches, with 
Mouldings of a noble Simplicity. ‘There are Pe- 
deftals three foot two inches diameter, three foot 
and a half deep, cylindrical; and on the Body of 
one of thefe Pedeftals are yet to be feen the 
Traces of a very long Infcription; but fo worn 
by Time, that better Antiquaries could make 
nothing of it. After much difficulty, we perceiv- 
ed the following Characters, ANIIOX, which 
perhaps formed the beginning of the Name of #- 
tiochus ; that which feems to be a A. may have 
been an A. the firft I, may ferve for a Leg of 
i ( Aer 
Antiochus Epibpanes, or Epimanes, King of Syria, 
had embellifh’d De/os with many Altars and Statues; 
as appears by a Paflage in Polybius [a], quoted in 
Atheneus. ‘The Fragment of the 41ft Book of 
Livy feems only to be a Copy of what Polybius had 
publifh’d concerning that lavifh Prince: peradven- 
ture he had caufed to be built that Portico where 
had been raifed his Statue on the Pedeftal we are 
fpeaking of; among thefe Pedeftals are two Co- 
rinthian Chapiters, the others have been carry’d a- 
way to make Mortars of, according to the Cuftom 
of the Levant, | 


[a] Deipn. lib. 5. 
X 3 After 
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After perufing thefe Ruins, we went up a fmall 
Hill on the right (8), where we difcovered fome 
refidue of a Building. Advancing toward the Sea, 
we went up a fteeper Mountain (10), but yet not 
fo fteep as Mount Cynthus which we had ftill in our 
eye. Between thefe two Hills are two Cifterns 
(11, 12), with no Rain-water in them, and. the 
Remains of fome Marble Columns, which may have 
been Materials of a Temple. On the Mountain 
(10) you fee the Foundations of part of the City, 
which ftretch’d as faras the Sea: Mr. Wheeler faf- 
pects, not without reafon, that this was the new 4- 
thens of Adrian, built by the Athenians at that Em- 
peror’s charge, and called Olympieion [a] by Stephens 
the Geographer. This Name is derived from the 
Sirname of Olympian, mark’d ona Medal of the Ni- 
comedians, where Adrian [b]is called Olympian God: 
the fame Name is given him on a Medal of the E-. 
phefians, where heis reprefented with Lucius Verus. 
Adrian being at Athens, built a Temple and an Al 
tar there, which he himfelf confecrated by the name 
of Olympian Fupiter. | ny : 
~ On one fide the City of Adrian extended to the 
Gymnafium (15), and on the other to the Portico 
of Antiochus, without any interruption between that 
new Town and the great one where was the Temple 
of Apollo: nor are there to be found in any other 
part of the Town either Foundations or Rubbifh, 
from. whence we may conjecture that they made but 
one fingle powerful City of all the little Towns 
which gave Caliimachus [c] occafion to call Delos a 
many-town’d Ifland. It appears from an Infcrip- 


[a] OAYMTIEION. Steph. 
[o} @xce Onvumios, legend. Nixopndew. “Auton. Kassie, 
Adgsavos Orvpesrios, Auxios Ouneos Kia. Legend. E@éoiay. 
[ce] Q peydan o werveume, morvmle?s, Ara Pécera. Callim, 
Hymn. on Delos, verf,-266. M] 
2 tion, 
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tion, reported by M. Spon [a] the Marble whereof 
is in M. Baudelot’s Clofet, That there were feveral 
Temples in the new <Athens of Delos; namely, 
thofe of Apollo, Hercules, Neptune. | 
_ From this Mountain you difcern the Calanque of 
Scardana (13), where landed Meffieurs Spon and 
Wheeler, and which they took for a {mall Port [4]: 
but this fmall Port is higher up towards the Point 
of the little Rematiari. | 

On the fide of this Calanque, within 170 paces 
of the Sea, in a flat Spot (15), are ftill ftanding fix 
Pillars of Granate, and a fquare Pillar of the fame 
Stone: there were eleven Columns ftanding when _ 
Meffieurs Spon and Wheeler arrived there; we — 
counted 25 thrown down; both forts feemed to 
have been pofited fquare: fome are a foot and a 
half diameter, others two foot within two inches; 
moft of them are nine foot and a half high. Tra- 
dition will have it, that this Place was the Gymna- 
fium of the Ifland ; and therefore the Corfairs call 
this Delos the School, to diftinguifh it from the 
grand Delos. This pretended Gymnafium was all 
of Granate, or Stone of the Country: the Granate 
was drawn out of Mount Cyuthus: The Infcriptions 
{peaking of Gymnafiarchs, are in an oval Bafon I 
am going to defcribe. 

On the left hand, about forty five paces from the 
Gymnafium, in a narrow Bottom, is the Fountain 
of the Maltefe (16), a fmall Well whofe Mouth is 
even with the ground, and lozenge-fafhion: in 
Ofober, Fanuary, and February, the Water was 
not above feven or eight foot deep. 

Within a hundred paces of the Gymnafium, al- 
moft on the fame line, and within 345 paces from 
the Sea, is an oval Bafon (17) being 289 foot long, 


[a] Mifcell. Erud, Antiq. fect. 10, 
[5] Aspanwves x) Astor. 
X 4 200. 
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200 broad, furrounded with a Wall about four foot 
high, almoft wholly faced with a very thick Ce- 
ment, and fit to keep Water; it emptied it felf 
through a Canal a foot and a half broad, which 
came from the Sea, and whofe Mouth was oppofite 
to the Gymnafium [4]. This Bafon is at this day 


call’d the Dancing-fpot, or a place proper to dance . 


in; and indeed ’tis fit for nothing but Sailors and 
Fifhermen to dance in. The ancient Authors do 
not fay pofitively that they ufed to reprefent Na- 
val Battels at Delos, yet this Bafon feems to have 
been defign’d for fuch-like Exercifes ; but then the 
Ships muft have been very {mall ones: whereas the 
open Canal between the two De/os’s feems to be an 
admirable place for fuch Spectacles in a fair Day, 
fince the People of both Iflands might from the 
Coaft behold them with all the convenience in the 
world; befides, there was {pace and depth enough 
for Gallies and common Ships to act. Be that mat- 
ter as it will, the Rain-water which had gather’d in 
the faid Bafon was briny and almoft bitter, whereas 
that of other Pools of Rain was fweetifh; which 
feems to argue that this Bafon was formerly fill’d with 
Sea-water, whofe Salt and Slime is in great quantities 
fill remaining. 

It is not furprizing, that Meffieurs Spox. and 
Wheeler took this Bafon for the Morafs of Callima- 
chus ; they had ill Guides, and faw neither the round 
Lake we have been defcribing, nor the Fountain J- 


nopus: the difcovery of this Fountain was owing to — 


our Impatience; for we had not feen the Slip of 
Land where it is, had we gone as far as the little 
Port: whereas thofe Gentlemen coming from Tinos, 
pafs’d quite through the grand Canal, and landed at 
Scardana. ‘The Comparifon made by Herodotus [6] 


[a] Xogéren x) Xogeureéromrog.: 
[4] Lib. 2. c. 170. 


of 


, 
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of the Morafs whichis in Egypt at Sais near Miner- 
va’s Temple with that of Delos, appears at firft fight 
to favour their Sentiment, fince that of Sais was in- 
clofed with a very handfom Wall, as well as the 
Bafon we are {peaking of ; but that Authors Com- 
parifon fhould feem rather to fall upon the Figure 
and Largenefs of the Morafs of Delos, than on its 
Ornaments. | 

Going down into this Bafon (now half fill’ d up 
with Earth) we prefently difcoveredafquare Pedeftal, . 
- two foot five inches high, and two foot one inch 
broad, half broken, and only affording ‘part of an 
Infcription, which fpeaks of the Gymnafiarch Se- 
leucus of Marathon. It is here underneath report- 
ed intire, juft as Meffieurs Spon and Wheeler read it 
in 1675. the fide that’s crofsd fhews what is mif- 
fing ; for at prefent there is no finding any more 
than what remains on the right hand. 


liad 
MMM 
ON yy, 


As for the Infcription of Mithridates Eupator, 
mentioned by Meffieurs Spon and Wheeler, it has 
fince then perhaps been taken away : it is not at all 
furprizing to meet with Statues to thofe two Princes 
in this Ifland; to Mthridates Evergetes, on.account 
of his Benefactions; to his Son Eupator, on ac- 
count of his Formidablenefs: he caufed Delos to be 
plunder’d and fack’d [2], under pretext that fhe 
had deferted his Friends the Athenians [6]. During 
the Diforder therefore which his Troops caus’d there, 


[a] Strab. Rer. Geog. lib, 12. 
(4) Flor. lib. 3. cap. 5. 
cts the 
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the Statues of Mithridates were fpared, but no Re- 
fpect at all fhewn to thofe of other Princes. 

We perceived on the left hand, and in the fame 
Bafon, a Relique of another Pedeftal, in figure cy- 
lindrical, half bury’d in the Sand: after we had un- 
cover’d and wafh’d it, we read on it part of an In- 
fcription fomewhat maul’d by Time or Accidents, 
which makes mention of the King Nicomedes E- 
piphanes, and of a Gymnafiarch who had caus’d a 
Statue to be erected to him. This Pedeftal is feven- 
teen inches diameter ; the Infcription is as follows. 


BAZIAENZ NIKOMHAA.. 

TOY EYTONOY BACIAESNE 
NIKOMEAOY EIIdANOY . 
Jost ROTPIAH 2 MAIOZ BOPIAUT ... 
PAMNOYEIOZ TYMNAEIAPXO. 


It is the fame Nicomedes as put his Father Pryfas 
to death [a], and who was fucceeded by Nicomedes 
Philopator his Son. I bought at Erzeron a Silver 
Medal of Nicomedes Epiphanes: the Head is admi- 
rable, but the Reverfe was not done by the fame 
Hand. | 


On the right hand of this Bafon, towards the 
bottom, about fifty paces as you go up a fmall E- 


{a}, Appian. de Bello Mithrid. M 
minence 
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minence (18), there are ftill fubfifting the Frag- 
ments of fome glorious Temple, by what may be 
gather’d from feveral Marble Columns about twenty 
two inches diameter, half fluted, and half pannel’d, 
or perhaps fluted at both ends, and: cut in fquare 
Panes in the Inter-fpaces ; the Flutings (or Channel- 
lings) ‘and the Panes are three inches and a half 
broad. We could only read the word AIONYE107% 
on the Remnant of an Altar cylindrical, far bigger 
than the preceding Pedeftals, adorn’d with Heads 
of Oxen, Feftoons, and Bunches: of Grapes: the 
upper part of this Altar is fomewhat hollow, and 
proper to burn Incenfe on; by this we muft di- 
itinguifh Altars from Pedeftals that fupported Sta- 
tues,. and which confequently were quite flat. 
Thefe Altars are frequent in both Delos’s ; we met 
with one fo very fine, I caus’d it tobe graved. . 

Some paces from thence, on one end of a Marble 
Architrave, is to be read in very fair Characters 
three inches deep, ONYEIOY EY, the Remnant 
OfAIONYEIOY EYTYXOY, mentioned by Mef- 
fieurs Spon and Wheeler; but the latter places it too 
near the Portico of Philip of Macedon. 

M: Spon doubts whether that Dionyfus Eutyches 
was the Son of that famous Tyrant of Syracufe, with 
whom the Carthaginians had fuch bloody Wars: 
it is however certain, that the Sirname of Happy 
fuits better with his Father, whom Diodorus Siculus 
calls very fortunate [2]: contrariwife, the Son was 
the moft unhappy of all Men; about the end of his 
Life, he was obliged to keep a School for his Bread. 
If the Infcription means the firft Tyrant of Syracu/e, 
it fhould feem as if that Deftroyer of Temples had 
a mind to atone for his Wickednefs by making 
Prefents to Apollo. Why may not this Diony/fus 
have been one of the Tyrants of Heraclea, who 


[a] ‘Evroxésares. Biblioth. Hift. Jib. 14. 
reign’d 
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reign’d very happily for the {pace of thirty Years, 
according to [a] Memnon ? [b] Diodorus Siculus ex- 
tends his Reign to thirty two Years, and [c] Athe- 
géus to thirty three. He better deferves the name 
of Happy than Diomyus of Syracufe, who was the 
Curfe of the Age he lived in. 

From this Architrave, verging Sea-ward, you 
come to the Ruins of part of a Town, along the 
Coaft. Two paces from the fame Architrave you 
meet with fome Remains (19) of Lions in Marble 
much broken, tho’? more eafy to difcover than 
thofe which are on the fide of Apolle’s Temple. 
The Sieur Offovichi, one of the moft fubftantial 
Burghers of Mycone, who is every day a hunting at 
Delos, affared us that fome time ago he faw five 
whole ones. 

Afterwards are difcovered the Ruins (20) of a 
moft ftately Building, at the end of an oval Bafon 
facing the Temple of Apollo; an infinite number of 
Marble Pillars demonftrate that they were laid out 
in a Square as broad as the little Diameters of this 
Bafon: it was perhaps a Portico built by Dionyfus 
ÆEutyches, whofe Infcription we had feen; for the 
Architrave and Altar with that Prince’s Name 
thereon, are juft by thofe Ruins: fome of the Co- 
lumns are full ftanding; moft of them are down 
and broken to pieces: there are plain ones twenty. 
inches diameter, and others cut in Pannels eighteen 
inches, both intermixed with huge Pillars of Gra- 
nate. 

From this Portico towards the little Port (14), 
there is nothing but Marble Columns and Pillars 
of Granate: thefe Columns are two foot diameter, 
and their Channellings four inches broad. Thefe 


{2] Apud Phot. Biblioth. cap. 5. 
2} Biblioth. Hift. lib. 14, & 20. 
[c} Deipn, lib. 42. cap. 26. 
Wrecks 
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Wrecks (21) are fo magnificent, that we took them 
for Fragments of Latona’s Temple [4]. 

They reckon. about 240 paces from the oval Ba- 
fon to Apollo’s Temple (22), the Ruins whereof 
are ftill more refplendent than thofe of the other 
Edifices of the Ifland: this Temple, fo refpected 
among the Ancients, fituated near a hundred paces 
from the little Port was the Work of all the Powers 
of Greece, who contributed to its Erection and Main- 
tenance. Plutarch tells us it contain’d one of the 
feven Wonders of the World [2], which was an Al- 
tar built with Horns difpos’d with marvellous Art, 
without either Glue or Pegs. It is to be feared this 
Author exaggerates the Beauty of this Piece, as 
much as the Alcyons Nefts. 

The remains of Apollo’s Statue (23), are almoft 
at the firft of thefe Ruins, and confift in two pieces; 
the Back for one, the Belly and Thighs for the o- 
ther: they have left him neither Head, nor Arms, 
nor Legs. It was a Coloffial Statue of one fingle 
Block of Marble, the Hair falling about his Shoul- 
ders in large rings. The Back is fix foot broad, 
but there are no figns of any Ornament to be feen, 
nor do the oldeft Inhabitants of AZycone remember 
they ever faw that Figure whole ; the Trunk of it 
is quite naked, and is ten foot from the Haunch to 
the Knee. The Sculptors of thofe Times knew bet- 
ter than to place fo large a Figure at an ordinary 
diftance: in all probability it was defigned for the 
Frontifpiece of a Temple, whence it might appear 
no bigger than the Life; and thereby we may judge 
of the Heigth of that Edifice. We may alfo con- 
jeéture by the Ruins, which are above 300 paces 
jong, that the Frontifpiete of that Temple fronted 


{2] Tô Anroo. Strab. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
{4}. De Solert. Animal. 


the 
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the greateft Delos, and that it was covered with a 
Dome of a great diameter. 

Thefe Ruins are at prefent huge pieces of broken 
Columns, Architraves, Bafes, Chapiters, in difor- 
derly heaps; among the reft, is a quarter of a 
Marble well fquared out, which doubtlefs ferved 
as a Plinth to pollo’s Statue: it is fifteen foot and 
a half long, ten foot nine inches broad, and two 
foot three inches thick, with a hole in the middle, 
as if they hada mind to fcoop it to make it the 
lighter. It bears this Infcription, in very fair Cha- 
racters. 


NAZIOI AHOAANNI. 


Plutarch relates in the Life of Nicias [a], that 
that illuftrious Athenian caus’d to be fet up near the 
Temple of Delos a huge Palm-Tree of Brafs, which 
he confecrated to Apollo; and that the Winds after- 
wards threw down this Tree on a Coloffial Statue 
rais’d by the Inhabitants of Naxos: it is beyond 
doubt, that this was the Statue of Apollo we are 
fpeaking of. As for the Infcription, ’tis certainly 
of thofe Times, and fhews that the Stone which 
bears it was the Plinth of the Statue; but then we 
muft alfo conclude, that this Statue was as yet upon 
the ground, or that the Palm-Tree which threw it 
down was on the top of the Temple. 

On the Plinth over againft the Infcription of the 
Naxiots, you read another in Characters fo uncouth, 
that they puzzle the moft ingenious Men of thofe 
Iflands. M. Spon at firft fancy’d them akin to the 
ancient Tufcan Letters; but M. Wheeler and he, af- 
ter a thorow Examination, concluded them to be 


[a] ‘O d& Doink txctvos dd Trav œveupérur dmroxrasels iséece 
suv Nakiov avderail ta peydaw x dvéresder. Plut.in Nicia. 
vulgar 
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vulgar Greek, tho’ they could not interpret them: 
the following is an exact Copy. | 


OIAPTONS CAMXINAURSRKITOSÉRINS 


Two of the greateft Men of this Age [2], without 
being told whence I had this Infcription, and with- 
out once feeing each other, without conferring to- 
gether, explain’d it off hand, and jump’d fo exadt- 
ly in their Opinions, that it perfectly furpriz’d me. 
Father Hardouin thinks that the firft four Letters 
intend fome proper Names; and Father Dom Ber- 
nard doubts not but they are ancient Zonian Cha- 
racters, anfwering to the following : 


To Ado exw avdercns Kas To CEA. 


Huic lapidi ineft flatua & fcabellum, according to 
_ Father Hardouin: In lapide fum (vel eft) Statua € 
Bafis, according to Father Bernard [6]. 


The nobleft Columns were in the Front [c]; cy- 
lindrical, but almoft oval, cut Plat-band before and 
behind, with the fides rounded and fluted ; their 
biggeft Diameter was three foot five inches, and 
that from one Plat-band (or Lift) to the other, two 
foot four inches and a half: the Plat-bands were 
one foot five inches broad, and the Flutings near 
four inches. Thefe Columns were, in feveral Lays, 
pofited one on another, and pieced together by 
three Keys, whereof thofe on the fides were fquare 
and entered into holes two inches diameter; that 
in the middle went into an Opening half a foot 


[a] Father Bernard de Montfaucon of the Congregation of St, 
Maur, and Father Hardouin of the Society of Fefus. 
[4] Paleog: gr. lib. 2. cap. 1. [ce] Tedvacs, 
vis: long, 
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long, an inch broad, ache pes inches deep, “es 
a fort of cylindrical Nut, as appears by 
a eB eure annexed. Bice thefe 
noble Columns, there were likewife fome round 
and fluted, two foot two inches diameter. | 

This Temple was embellifhed with Variety of 
Statues, and innumerable Altars: moft of thofe 
now in being are three foot within two inches di- 
ameter, and two foot two inches high; but their 
* Ornaments have quite loft their Beauty. There is 
but one Corinthian Chapiter amongft a world of © 
- Marble Studs, fuch as we fet at a Street’s-end to 
keep off Carriages. esi aS oe 

The frightful Heap of Marble Ruins feems. to in- 
dicate the Situation of fome confiderable Dome, 
fupported by Columns of a fingular Order, each 
Lay being faftened in its Centre with Keys of Cop- 
per, fquare, three inches diameter: the Lays are . 
commonly three foot fave two inches broad, two 
foot eight inches deep; fome of thefe are cut in 
Panes, others fluted very prettily, NE 

The Chapiters of thefe Columns were very extra- 
ordinary ; their Abacus is three foot five inches di- 
ameter, three inches deep: the Timpanum. is nine 
inches deep, and isa fort of Quarter-round, the Bofs 
(or Relievo) whereof leffening like a Pear, falls ona 
Fafcia two inches deep, with three Fillets, beneath 
which begin the Flutings; the Plane of the Cha- 
piters which bear on the Shank of the Columns is 
two foot diameter. 

Hard by the Ruins of the Temple, you fee four 
huge pieces of Marble (24), fo mif-fhapen, no 
body would take them to be Lions, had not Tra- 
dition authorized them for fuch. There are like- 
wife two broken Termini, (or Bounder-Gods ;) 
one has the Head of a Horfe, the other that of an 
Ox: thefe Heads are fadly batter’d, nor do the 
Termini themfelves feem, to have been more than 

. moderately 
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moderately beautiful; yet they put us in mind of 
the Hippodrom, or Running-place for Horfes, 
The Athenians fettled fuch kind of Exercifes in 
this place [a]; the Infcriptions are all very much 
injured by Time. : | 

We next vifited the Portico of Philip King of 
_ Macedon (25), within about fifty paces of the 
Temple-Ruins; this Portico confifts of Columns 
and Architraves truly magnificent, and becoming 
the Grandeur of a mighty Prince: we obferved two 
forts of Marble Pillars; the pieces of the bigger . 
kind are twelve or thirteen foot long, half fluted 
and half pannell’d, five inches fivelines broad, and 
are in the fame pofition with thofe of the Frontif- 
piece of the Temple, but they are no more than 
two foot diameter from one Plat-band to another ; 
the Plat-bands are feven inches two lines broad 3; 
the Flutings of the fides are two inches and a half 
broad: the largeft Diameter of thefe Columns is 
two foot four inches. 

Among the Architraves there are three lying 
pretty near each other, with Philp of Macedon’s 
Infcription: each Architrave is ten foot in length, 
two foot and a half in thicknefs, one foot eight in- 
ches deep. On one of thefe pieces is graved in 
Characters feven inches in heigth, 


®IAINN. - 
BAZIAENE, on the other: 
MAKEAONQN, on the third. 


Thefe Architraves have efcaped breaking and car- 
_rying away, being inchafed into the topof the Columns 
with two huge holesfquare and deep : thefe Columns 
had been very carefully chofen, and mark’d in the. 


[a] Ted on ob ASmatos rors tly ayave méinrer x) imrodpouias 
& meôreecr #x my. Thucyd. lib:3. ; 


Vol. I, + Quarry 
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mens with an o and a @ on their diameters; fig- 
nifying, as I fuppole, 5 Sex, the King. . 
From this Portico, about 300 paces on the left, . 
you fee (26) on the flope of .a “little Hill the Re- 
mains of a beautiful Marble Theatre: the {pace be- 
tween thele two Buildings is full of nothing but 
Ruins of Houfes built either with Brick or Stone of 
the Country. In all appearance, this part of the 
Town was the beft peopled, on account of the 
Temple. Thefe Heaps of Rubbifh contain fome 
Pillars of Granate ; and clofe by the Theatre there 
are fome of Marble fluted, which doubtlefs belong 
to fome Temple. 3 
The Opening of the Theatre faces the South- 
Weft ; it was all of Marble cut different ways: 
there are few fquare pieces, moft of them are flant- 
ing and with various Angles, as if they had a mind 
to hufband them, by not diminifhing them more 
than needs muft, and fo would not cut them fquare; 
fome are cut diamond-fafhion. The Diameter of 
thé Theatre, including the Steps, is 250 foot, and 
500 in compafs: the left Angle of this Edifice was 
fupported by a fort of Tower (27) about nine- 
teen foot thick and thirty long. The Hill in this 
place falls off, whereas on the right it helps to dup- 
port the Theatre, Ten or twelve paces from the 
Wall there was a large Edifice (28), among whofe 
Ruins there is ftill a Cellar or Receptacle for Rain- 
water, with a Mo/aick Pavement about the edges. 
Forty paces from the Opening of the Theatre 
(29) even with the ground, there is a fquare Spot 
a hundred paces long, twenty three foot wide, and 
of a confiderable depth, parting in nine feparate 
Lodges. M. Spon fufpects them to have been Re- 
ceptacles for Water, becaufe of a Canal which 
feems to have ferved as a Feeder to one of thefe 
Lodges: but it is more likely their ufe was to keep 
Lions and other Beafts for the publick Spectacles ; 
| the 
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the Canal fupplying them with Water to drink. 
Thefe Lodges were not arch’d over, but covered 
with huge pieces of Granate cut like Beams, with 
proper Openings to enlighten the place, and let 
the Beafts pafs to and fro. From thefe Lodges to 
the Sea, they. reckon 345 paces; fo that the Theatre 
could not be above 380 paces from the Sea. 

From the Theatre we went to an ancient Gate 
(33) of the City, on the Declivity of Mount Cyr- 
thus (32). Inthe way you fêe three Columns of 
Gränate (20) on the fame Line, befides, a great 
many others tumbled down: near the foot of the 
Mountain there are Remains of a Temple (31), as 
may be fuppofed from the nine Pillars of Marble 


difpos’d in a round, three ftanding upright, andfix =~ 


fallen to the ground: rumaging the Rabbit-holes, 
they lately difcovered under thefe Columns moft 
beautiful Cellars. The Pavement of the Temple 
was Mo/aick. 

Mount [4] Cynthus (32), whence Apollo was call- 
ed Cynthian, is an ugly Hill, crofling almoft the 
whole Ifland obliquely :. this Mountain properly 
{peaking is nothing but a Block of Granate of the 
ordinary fort, common in Europe; that is to fay, a 
fort of greyifh. Marble, naturally made up of little 
bits of blackifh Talc, glittering like Glafs: I have 
fome pieces with bits of Talc as thick as one’s 
Thumb. There is, fcarce an Ifland in the Archipe- 
lago, but what abounds with thisGranate [4], and the 
Romans ufed to fetch great quantities of it fromthe 
Ifland Zia on. the. Coaft of Zufcany. M, Felibien — 
fays [c], the Pillars of the Raxytbeom were made 
thereof; but Father Montfaucon, who. made fuch 
fine obfervations in’ Zab, gives us to underftand, 


[a] "Oeds 6 Kuo, Affurgit Cyntho Monte. Pin. Hifi. 
Nat. lib. 4. cap. 12. | | 
£4] Granitusex Æthalia. 
[c] Diar Ital. cap. 12. 
d'QE that 
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that of the fixteen Pillars of the Portico of that 
Church, part is of Egyptzan Granate, taken, Swe- 
tonius fays, out of the Quarries of Thebais ; and 
that Granate is incomparably beyond the European: 
I have feen Pillars of it at Conffantinople, of a yel- 
low-dun, with here and there a fpot of the colour 
of Steel. The Emperor Heliogabalus, as Lampri- 
dius informs us, defign’d to have his Statue placed 
on a Column. of Granate, to have been carv’d like 
that of Trajan, but they could not find a piece long 
enough in the Quarries of Upper Egypt. 

In Lower Normandy there are nol te of ordi- 
nary Granate on the fide of Granville ; and I have 
been told by M. Simon of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, who let me have fome pieces in 1704, 
that it was daily ufed in that Country for Door-cafes 
and Chimney-pieces. Thefe Quarries muft reach a 
great way, fince M. Gaudron of St. Malo fent me 
feveral Sea-plants naturally fticking to pieces of 
Granate. Father Zruchet being employed by the 
King to render the Dordogne navigable, difcovered 
the fineft Granate in the world among the Sources 
of that River. | 

The Columns, which vulgarly pafs for melted 
Stone, are of this common Granate: thofe of St: 
Saviour at Aix in Provence, at Orange in the Market, 
at Lyons in the Abbey of Ainay, are of the fame fort 
of matter; and we may affure our felves, that all 
Stones, of whatever kind calcine in the Fire in- 
ftead of melting. ) 
~ The Inhabitants of the Iflands about De/os call 
Mount Cyrthus by the name of Caftro; and tho? : 
it is hardly fo high as Mount Valerian near Paris [a], 
Strabo makes it a very confiderable Mountain. From 
the Ruins of the Town at an old Gate, you go up 


[a] PS OF Ts wIAcws Seog wipnrdy 6 Kurdos x) Tea U. 
Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
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a pair of Stairs cut in that Rock: this Gate (33) is a 
fort of Corps-de-garde, which has very much the 
air of the primitive Times ; it is not above fix paces 
long, five broad: the top, which a Man on tip-toe 


can hardly touch with his hand, is covered with 


pieces of Granate, flat like Planks, but very thick, 
nine foot long, pofited in a fharp-rifing manner. 
From this Corps-de-garde you go up to the top of 
a little Hill by means of a Marble Stair-cafe, moft 
of whofe Steps have been taken away, and carry’d to. 
Mycone to make Window-cafes of. On the top of 
the Mountain runs a {mall Efplanade [a], where are 
ftill to be feen the Remains of a Citadel that com- 
manded the whole Ifland; the Foundations there- 
of are very thick, rectangular: this contain’d fome 
ftately Edifice, Temple, or Portico; you fee like- 
wife Mofaick Pavements, Columns, and very fine 
Marble Monuments. : 

The Town reach’d no farther than the top of 
Mount Cynthus, extending to Port Fourmi (35)3 
and in its compafs was the Theatre, as is demon- 
ftrable from an Infcription now in St. Mark’s Li- 
brary at Venice: Father Montfaucon [b] hastranfcribed 
it with more Care and Correctnefs than Gruterus 
did [c]. It tells, that among the Regulations intro- 
duced under Ariftechmus, in favour of the Athenian 
Inhabitants of Delos, they fhould be honour’d with 
a Crown of Gold when they folemniz’d Minerva’s 
Feftival [2], and that Proclamation thereof fhould 
be made on the Theatre fituate in the City. 


TOTE MPQTON NANAOHNAIOLE ENOIH- 
ZEN TON AHMON TON AOHNAIQN TAN EN 
AHAQ TIMH@HNAI XPYENI ETEDANQI A 
NATOPEYMENQI EN TAI EN AZTEI OEA- 
TPAI, &c. | 


[a] Axeorénis. [4] Diar. Ital. c. 3. [c] Pag. 405. 
[4] Panathenta, Tavadiese, Minervalia, ~ 
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This Town ran on from Port Fourni beyond the 
little Port(14), as faras the Calanque of Scardana (13); 
taking in Philip of Macedon’s Portico (25), the Tem 
ple of Apollo (22), the Portico of Dionyfus Euty: 
cles (20), the oval Bafon (17), and the Gymnafium 
(15). The Sea ferved as a Rampart to that Quarter of 
the Town, and all the fine Edificesftood to open view: 
From Scardanait{pread to the neighbouring Hill(ro), 
and joined New Athens ; afterwards it crofled ‘the 
Ifland as far as the Coaft oppofite to Mycone, and coù- 
cluded at the Ifthmus of the Tongue of Icand (1) at 
the North-Eaft : it did not ftretch far eaftward, be- 
caufe of a very rugged Rock thereabouts; and it is 
fomewhat ftrange, that the Greeks, who were of an 
enterprizing Spirit, did not level thefe Inequalities: 
The Town, in fhort, took up the only Plain that was 
in the Ifland: and this is the Situation Strabo 
gives it [a]. 

At the foot of Mount Cynthus we were fhewn a 
fmall Lodge, where dived fome Years ago an Afce- 
tick [2], as the Greeks call ’em : his Name was 
Maximus, he was a Caloyer of Monte- Santo, and he 
returned thither to confine himfelf in à difmal Soli- 
tude, far from any new Object to difturb his Re- 
pofe ; for the Myconiots, who go daily to Delos to 
cut Wood, to fifh, or to hunt, gave him too fre- 
quent Diftractions. He dwelt fome time at Stapodia, 
a bafe Rock beyond Mycone ; but he was fainto quit 
it, on account of the Scarcity of Water to drink. 
This humble zealous Reclufe was going to Salonica, 
to preach publickly againft the Mabometan Religion, 
and thereby merit Martyrdom; but his Ghoftly Fa- 
ther diffuaded him from it, reprefenting to him, that 
the Turks would doubtlefs wreak their Rage upon the 
other Caloyers, that were lefs in love with being 
impaled than he was. Ris 


[a] ‘Rer. Geog, lib. 10. [3] Aewsens : 


His 
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His Lodge or Hermitage at Delos was not far from 
the Ciftern (34), which was fo refrefhing to Mef- 
fieurs Spon and Wheeler, placed on the Summit of the 
Mountain, over 'againft the great Rematiari: this 
Ciftern, or Receptacle of Water, feems to have be- 
longed to fome confiderable Houfe : the Arch-work 
of it is admirable. 1 

After we had fetched a compafs round Mount 
Cynthus, we fet forward on the Road to Port 
Fourni (35), and left towards the South fome other 
leffer Hills, diverfified with thofe Valleys which Ev 
ripides [a] calls fertile : at prefent they are far from 
being fo ; accordingly the People leave em unma- 
nured, whereas thofe of the Ifle Rbenza are duly 
cultivated. On our way to the Port we difcovered 
fome Marble Pillars (36), which looked as if they 
belonged to a Temple: we faw fome of Granate 
Stone ready formed, but never ufed ; as alfo huge 
unwiéldy Blocks of the fame Stone, which were 
doubtlefs intended for confiderable Works : the Gra- 
nate therefore was drawn not only from Mount 
Cynthus, but likewife from the neighbouring Hills, 
between the Weft and the South. 

Port Fourni, the Entrance whereof is between the 
South and South-Weft, looks to the South Point of 
the great Rematiari ; but it is fit for nothing but 
{mall Veffels. Along the Coaft, you fee, in the very 
Water, Remnants of ancient Foundations; fo that 
Port Fourni, likewife called the great Port, was at 
one of the Extremities of the Town : there are 
above fixty Pillars of Granate (37) on this Coaft, 
moft of ’em ftill ftanding ; the Remnants, belike, 
of fome Warehoufes for Merchandize: the Anci- 
ents not being wont to ufe Wood in their Buildings, 
thefe Pillars of Stone ferved inftead of wooden Pofts, 
and the Architrave over *em formed the Door-cafe of 


[a] Analog éy La proPégois anions. Iphig. 
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their Shops. On the right (38) a little higher than 
thefe Pillars, you fee fome Columns of Granate po- 
fited in the fame line, as if they had been the Ruins 
of fome Portico. | 

The [a] little Port (14) was likewife fet round with 
Buildings. Wherever they dig, they find Mo/aick 
Pavements, compofed of {mall Cubes of black and 
white Marble, fixed in a Lay of Mortar a Foot 
thick. The North Wind does not in the leaft affect 
the Saicks in this Port; for it has two Elbows, one 
to the right, the other to the left : that on the right, 
towards the Point of the little Rematiari, has a 
Quickfand or Shelf made by the Drift of Sand and 
Gravel. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1701, there was 
nothing to be feen all about Mount Cyrthus but {mall 
Gutters of Water ; the biggeft of ’em ran from the 
South-Eaft to the South, and formed a kind of Lake, 
which difcharging itfelf at the Foot of the Mountain, 
difappeared amidft the Ruins of the Marble Tem- 
ple (31). Toward the End of Fanuary all thefe 
Gutters were dry, and nothing but a Mire (or Pool 
of ftanding Water) remain’d: fo that it is not pro- 
bable that the River Zropus, which Strabo places in 
this Ifland, was in any Part hereabouts. P/iy more 
juftly calls by this Name the Fountain (3), which 
is below the Head-land (1), where we landed. We 
made fuch diligent Perquifition in this Ifland the four 
Voyages we made thither, that we may affirm there’s 
no running Water there. 

As for the Stone employed in all thefe large Edi- 
fices in Delos, we obferved none but white Marble, 
Granate, reddifh Shards, and Bricks: we faw but 
one Quarry of red and white Jafper, like that of 
Languedoc. The greateft Part of the white Marble 
is thought to come from Paros and Tenos, where are 
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{pacious Quarries towards the Coaft that faces the 
Ifle of Andros ; that of Naxos is likewife full of white 
Marble: as for Granate, Delos and Mycone are not 
without it. i ) 

*T were needlefs here to recite the different Names 
which were formerly given to the Ifle of De/os ; that 
of Lagia [a], for inftance, does not at all befit it: there 
being no Hares now in this Ifland, but great Store 
of Rabbits magnificently lodged in Marble ; gene- 
rally thefe two Sorts of Creatures deftroy each other, 
and cannot live together. The Abundance of 
Quails occafioned the two Delos’s to be named Orty- 
gia; but this Name would more properly be given to 
all the Iflands of the Archipelago, fince in certain Sea- 
fons of the Year all Parts of ’em are covered with 
thofe Birds. The Scholiaft [2] of Apollonius pretends, 
that Delos was named Ortygia from a Sifter of La-- 
tena, and that Delos was the firft Name of the 
Ifland : in all probability this Name was given it by 
the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Iflands, at the 
Time of the Inundation, caufed by the overflowin 
of the Euxine into the Archipelago. This land, 
which had been overwhelmed with the Waters, ap- 
Eee again, and once more manifefted itfelf, as its 

ame imports. 

There are at prefent no Partridges in Delos, but 
a World of Woodcocks : we faw fome Vipers and 
Land-Crocodiles, or beautiful Lizzards, nine or ten 
Inches long, exactly refembling the common Cro- 
codiles ; their Skin, which is greyifh, is befet with 
{mall pointed Rifings in fome Places, and as it were 
{caly : they are a harmlefs Creature, and the Chil- 
dren brought us a great many, which they had taken 
at Mycone in the Holes of the Walls. Field Mice 
are alfo frequent in Delos, where they live on nothing 


but young Rabbits: the beft Parts of the Ifland be- 


! [2] Aya, [4] In ver. 1129, lib. 1. Argonaut. 
| ing 
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ng covered with the Ruins and Rubbith of Marble, 
are by no means fit for Culture of any Sort. — 

All the Mafons of the adjoining Iflands refort hi- 

ther as to a Quarry, to make Choice of fuch Pieces 
they beft like: they will break to Pieces a fine Co- 
lumn, to make Steps to a Stair-cafe, Jambs for Win- 
dows or Doors ; they will carry away a Pedeftal to 
- turn into a Mortar or the like. Both Turks, Greeks, 
and Latins, come and make what Havock they 
pleafe ; and what is very odd, the People of My- 
cone pay but ten Crowns Land-Tax to the Grand 
Signior, for poffefling an Ifland which was the Re- 
pofitory of the publick Treafure of Greece, the then 
richeft Country of Europe. 

The Situation of Mount Cyztbus tempted. us to 
make a Geographical Station on it. 

The Citadel of Times ftands to the North- 
North-Weft. 

Mycone North-Eaft, and Cape Mogomandra 
Eaft-North-Eaft. 

Prajonifi between the Eaft and Eaft-South-Eaft. 

Stapodia Fatt. 

The great Delos Weft. 

Syra Welt. 

‘Foura Weft-North-Weft. 

Siphanto South- Weft. 

Serpho between the South- Weft anil Weit- 
South-Weft. 

Serpho-Poula Weft-South-Weft. 

Antiparos South-South-Weft. 

Paros between the South and South-South- 
Weft. 

re the South-Faft and Eaft-South- 

aft. 

Naxia between the South-South-Eaft and 

South-Eaft. 
~ Amorgos ACTA the South-Eaft and Eaft- 

South: Eaft.: 
3 FE rom 
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From the lefler Delos we went over to the gréater 
the 25th of Offober 1700, by the Canal which fepa- 
rates thefe two Iflands, and which is not above {a} 
five hundred Paces broad, according'as Strabo has de- 
termined it. This Author, Herodotus, and Srephens 
the Geographer, call the greater Delos by the Name 
of Rhenia [b]: it is eighteen Miles about, and is as 
it were divided into two Parts, 

Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos; Contemporary with 
Cambyfes, made himfelf Mafter of this Ifland [c]; and 
asa Token of his confecrating it to Delian Apollo, 
he faftened a Chain to it from the Tfle of Delos. 
Datis, General of the Perfians, declining, out of 
refpect, to land at Delos [d], went afhore at Rhenia 3 
where, being informed that the Inhabitants of Dé/os 
were fled to Tinos, to avoid the Fury of his Troops, 
he difpelled their Fears, by protefting to them, that 
according to his Prince’s Commands, and his own 
Intentions, he would never permit any ill Treatment 
of a Country fo reverable for the Birth of 4pol/oand 
Diana : and he confirmed his good Intentions by a 
Prefent of three hundred Pound of Frankincenfe to 
burn on their Altars. F 

The greater Delos is no longer inhabited ; its 
Mountains are none of the higheft, abounding with 
excellent Pafturage ; its Soil is proper for Corn and 
Wine. The Inhabitants of Mycone, who are dili- 
gent in the Culture of it, breed there Horfes, Beeves, 
Sheep, and Goats: but in regard they are often vi- 
fited by the Corfairs, who come thither for Quarters 
of Refrefhment, the Myconiots tranfport their Flocks 
back into their own Ifland. They pay the Grand 
Signior but twenty Crowns to the Land-Tax for the 
greater Delos. : 

Ce] IV Stadia. (4) PHNEIA. Strab. lib. 10. PHNATH, 
Herod. lib. 6. PHNH, PHNIZ, PHNAIA, Steph. Rhene, Ar- — 
rg Celaduffa. Plin. Hift, Nat, hb. 12. cap. 4. Thucyd. lib. 1- 

10, 3. 

[c] Had lib. 6, 
aoe Over 
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Over againft the great Rematiari, at the Foot of 
a little Hill (1), where the Corfairs place their Cen- 
try, are the Ruins of a large Town, which run along 
the Sea-fide to the Point of Glaropoda [a]: this Name 
feems to be of great Antiquity ; for we read in Cal- 
limachus [D], that Delos had Plenty of thefe Sort of 
Birds called Cormorants or Gabians. - 

The ‘large Pillars of afh-coloured Marble, and 
fome Pieces of fluted Columns fcatteréd on the Top of 
this Hill, declare there had been fome ftately Tem- 
ple : we immediately fixed our Eyes on the moft re- 
markable Column ; though broke, it is fourteen 
Foot long, and two Diameter: nothing is to be feen 
all round but Bafes of Marble ; there remains indeed 
but one fingle Corinthian Chapiter.’ The Town 
faced that of Delos, and began. below the Temple, 
as may be judged from the Ruins: part of this Town - 
was defigned for the Burying-place of the Delians ; 

and in that Purification of Delos, which was made 
under the Archon uthydemus, all the Urns of the 
Dead were carried thither: we fhall enlarge on this 
Purification by and by. 

Going down to the great Rematiari, you fee no- 

thing but Marble Tomb-ftones, among Heaps of 
broken Columns : there is a noble one, though 
without Infcription, ending like a Dome, flat at 
Top, adorned with Foliage. The Coverture of moft - 
‘of the reft is like a Cradle, a little Sloping on each 
Side, and on which are cut in Relievo Plates of 
Marble faftened by fmall Ribs: the Ridge of thefe 
Covertures bears a Sort of a fmall Trough as in the 
Figure. We. at firft fancied the Ufe of it was to 


[a] Foot of a Gabian. | 
Taaboc, iz vulgar Greek finifies a Bird called a Gabian in 
Provence ; it is fcarce any thing but Feathers, though it looks to be 
as big as a Tur ky-Cock in flying. ging | 
fb] Aidving x) a RAov éTidecpuos nimee mois. Callim. Hymn. 


in Delum, verf. 12. 
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~~» preferve Water for the Birds to drink; but there’s 


no need of fuch a Precautionin a Country where it 
but feldom rains : it is more likely, this Trough was 
to receive the Libations ; for Atheneus [a] obferves, 
that Libations were made on the Tomb-ftones. The 
following Epitaph is on one of thefe Tomb-ftones ; 
by the Stile it is exceeding ancient. 


TIA DUP TIA ASPOA CODY 


To Nee PY Pe eel DE, 


To our great Surprize, we counted above fixfcore 
Altars on our Way to Glaropoda, amidft the Ruins 
of Houfes, which to this very Day look ftately : they 
were not the Hofpitals nor Country-Houfes of the 
Delians, as we at firft believed. By the vaft Mul- 
titude of Marble Fragments, the Town muft have 
been very populous, and accordingly it is called a 
Metropolis on the Reverfe of a Medal of Alexander 
Severus [6]; this Reverfe reprefents a Pallas with a 
Buckler in her Right Hand, and a Spear in her 
Left. There is in the King’s Cabinet a Medal of 
this Ifland, with the Head of Maximus [c]; on the 
Reverfe is a Goddefs clad in a plain Tunick, fhe 
bears Victory in her Right Hand, and a Spear re- 
verfed in her Left. ’Tis ftrange, that Strabo, other- 
wife very exact, and who has not omitted the Tombs 
of the Ifland of Rhenia, fhould call it a little defert 
Ifland [d]. 

As for its Magnitude, it is three Times bigger 
than Delos, nor wasit much inferior in Magnificence, 
if we may guefs by its Monuments of Antiquity : 
moft of the Altars are cylindrical, adorned with 


[2] Deipn. lib. 12. 

H PHNIQN MHTPOTIOAIc. Golt. Thef, 

[c] PHNION. | 

[71] Prvsie Où égemor rnoidior iow, &c. Rer. Geog. lib. 10. 
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Feftoons with Heads of Oxen'or Rams ; thefe AL : ” 


tars are moft commonly three Foot and a half high, 
and three Foot fave two Inches diameter : that which 
I have caufed to be graved, was perhaps dedicated 
to Bacchus, as is probable from the Bunch of Grapes 
hanging below the Feftoons. _ There are no Statues 
left among thefe old Marble Monuments ; they were 
too near the Sea, and confequently too liable to be 
fhipped off. To conclude, it is not likely this Town 
was built after Strabo’s Death ; for, according to 
him, the little Delos rather run to Decay, than grew 
more flourifhing, after Augufius’s Reign; and the 
Ifland Rbenia had nothing to fupport itfelf, but the 
Commerce of this little Ifland. ae 

The Point of Glaropoda, where the Town con- 
cluded, was bounded by fome magnificent Edifice, 
built in a round Figure, and adorned with Columns 
and Architraves of Marble. Port Colonne, fituate 
on another Point over-againft G/aropoda, fhews like- 
wife, that it was bordered with magnificent Build- 
ings, which they are every Day demolifhing, for 
fome vile Ufe or other. We obferved there a Crofs 
of Ferufalem, and we were told, that the Stones were 
carried away to Mycone, where were feveral of thefe 
Croffes well carved. | 


Thefe Croffes left us no room to doubt that this : 


was a Fort of the Knights of St. Zohn. Cantacuzenus 
reports [a], that the Emperor ordered the Building 
of a Fortrefs in the Ifle of Scio, to cover it from the 
Infults of their Neighbours, and efpecially the Hof- 
pitlers of Delos: on which Poxtanus obferves, that 
at ‘that Time the Knights of Rhodes were in poflef- 
fion of Delos [2], invited thither, doubtlefs, by the 
Conveniency of its Harbours, ‘The Mabometans be- 


[a] Kal pause res te Ame Emclariwreas. Hift. lib. 4. 
[4] Delum tunc cbtinebant genus religioforum fub Hyginio 
Pontificenatum, qui Rhodii & Melitenfes appellati funt. Poxtan. 
ad cap. 11. lib. 2. Hifi. Cantacuz. | 
| gan 


Defcription of the Iflandof Delos. 335 
ds gan to infeft all the Archipelago, and the Knights 
found Delos to be of great Ufe to em againft thofe 
Pirates : the Knights favoured the Defigns of the - 
… Genoefe, and fupplied Dominick Catanea with five 
Gallies to go and feize Le/bos, as will be fhewn here- 
after. | | 
Beyond Glaropoda, the Ifland is hollowed like a 
Half-moon, at the farther End whereof is a narrow 
Piece of Land which joins the two Parts, and is not 
above fifty Paces broad ; in time the Waves may 
chance to carry it away, and then the great Delos 
will be divided into two Iflands. The beft Port of 
Rhenia is called the Maftick-Port [a], from the 
Abundance of Maftick-Trees that grow about it. 


Lam, &c. 
[a] Port of Skinos. 
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